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Children, Boys and Men. 


Ladies, Misses and Girls, 


to 5 years), viz.: 


Take bust measure under the arms, fullest part of flue, hold 


ing tape well up across tho back, d iy tight 


Ladies’ garments requiring bust measure ar n § sizes, from 3) to 4 


scat or vest measurements : Pass tape around the body under arms, 


Inches 
ely tight. 


arments requiring waist 

are cnt In § sizes, from Boye’ overcoat 1 
over coat or jacket t 
worn over. 


Boys’ 


der arms, drawing 


Men’« Neasurer 
Shirts. 


Neck 


CORRECT MANNER TO T 
SLERVE MEAS * CORRECT MANNER TO TAKE BUST 


@ 44 4 46 AND HY MEASURE 


Girls’ garments requiring bast Noys’ Measurements. 


Age, 6 5 6 8 9 years 

Bnst measure, 2% eT] 7 % inch 

8 Es wit 
Girls’ garments requiring waist measure are cut in 5 sizes 
. } Bors’ Contixurn. 

Age, : 7 10 il B 13 “ 15 6 years 

ip measu a : si ¥ * 31 2 3 ‘ 3 inet 

3 or a : a4 «(OG NGC * 
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ment, andyaluable hints on Dressmaking, on reqt 
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What You Know §, i {48 
Standard Interlining—that it is elastic, strong, re- 


silient, will not crush, lasts forever, and—like all 
good things—has its imitations. It is also generally 


air Cloth 


9) 


AlW 


sults are consid- 
ered, that HAIR 
CLOTH is the 


“For Dress Binding it is Un- 
equaled’’—the opinion of experi:nced 
.Dressmakers who have tried so- 
called substitutes during the past 
thirty years. . 


knowledge 
§ 35 


Of the different grades, as manufactured by the 
American Hair Cloth Co. Four desirable we ghts 
for skirts and four for sleeves, in colors to match 
the materials—grey, black and white. Your dealer 
should have them—we do not sell at retail. Ask for 


10/4, 1474 10/5, 98/8 for SKIRTS. 84/3, 140/9, 170/8, 200/4 for SLEEVES. D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Rep Spoot, five yards, mailed for 8 cts., stamps, 
or Back Spoon, 3 1-4 yards, 6 cts., if you cannot 
find the proper shade at the stores. 


DESCRIPTION OF COLORED PLATES, 
FIRST FIGURE.—No. 2742, LADIES’ DRESS. This charming figure shows an ideal evening costume. Pink 


satin was the material used for the novel skirt. This is made with a peculiar pleated arrangement at each si % 

Jinished at the top by a festoon of Nile-green tulle and rosettes of the same. “ $ 
The waist was made entirely of Nile-green tulle, over which was a pointed yoke piece and straps @ 

satin edged with pearls and drooping like the tulle under bodice. The sleeves are composed of puffs of tulle with 

over pieces of pearl-edged satin. For detailed description, price of pattern, ete. see page 19. f ra 


SECOND FIGURE.—No. 2738, M/SSES’ WAIST; No. 2739, MISSES’ SKIRT. This charming costume was 
fashioned of Delft blue material with a bouclé design in black. The skirt, which is of the latest Style, is relieved 
e by a species of revers on one side of tan-colored cloth, perforated at its outer edge. 
Lhe waist is cut with blouse effect, the yoke and the tab which extends down the front being of perforated 
tan ¢loth. Ihe yoke and collar are also of this material. The sleeves are made with an upper puff and are 
plainly finished. For detailed description, price of patterns, ete., see page 34. 


THIRD FIGURE.—No. 2732, LADIES’ BASQUE ; No. 2731, LADIES SKIRT. This handsome walking 
dress was developed in Scotch heather mixture, combining brown and green relieved by a thread of red. The skirt 
is made with box-pleats extending all around the, front and sides and reaching slightly above the knee. 

The waist has three graduated box-pleats, held at the waist by a belt, and is finished at the neck by @ roll- 

/ ing collar and revers of green. A neat linen collar and smatl red satin tie are worn with the jacket.” For de- 

tailed description, price of patterns, ele, see pages 20 and 23. 


FOURTH FIGURE.—No. 2730, LAD/JES' JACKET, No. 2650, LADIES’ SKIRT: A handsome combination 
of patterns forms this stylish costume, The jacket is the newest model for reefers, having rounded revers, here 
made of brown velvet edged with white and stitched, and fastening down the front indouble-breasted fashion with 
Sour large bronze buttons. The sleeves have the approved droop and are of ample dimensions, % 

The skirt is of a mixed green material trimmed with narrow brown velvet arranged in points and outlined 
by fine silk embroidery. For detailed description, price of pattern, etc. see page 22. ~ 


FIGURE.—No, 2736, CHILD'S REEFING JACKET, No, 2387, CHILD'S DRESS. This pretty A 
itile girl wears a serviceable gown of gray tweed, made with the utmost simplicity, With it she combines a hand- 
some jacket cf plain red cloth richly trimmed with Persian lamb araund the edges and also around the pockets. 
The fastening ts double*breasted and iridescent buttons are used.» For detailed description, price of pattern, ete. 
see page 44. 
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Copyright, 19%, by § 


Vou dit. Noi. 


dictions 


The indications which we seized in the early days of 


ntember, have de 


veloped so rapidly that 
we are surprised to see 
whither they have led 


us 


JWHE most striking of 
all Fashion's 


caprices isin the mat 
r of materials. The 
favorite fabric among 
rich materials is un- 
doubtedly 
Stran 


crépon, 


asit may seem, 


no word about this ex 


quisite weave is to be 


found in any of the 


Paris fashion journ 
nor is it quoted in a 


ny 
descriptions of recently 
made gowns, Yet 
there is no question as 
to its popularit 
not only among ordin- 


y here, 


ary people but among 
those who are free to 
spend as much as they 
choose on their ward 
robes, for very few 
cheap crépons are now 
obtainable, three, five, 
seven dollars a yard 
being the general 
prices. The difficulty 
of keeping the crinkle 
has been entirely over- 
come. The warp now 
holds the figure in 
place; indeed, in what 
is called winter crépon, 

i@ back is as firm and 
Solid as ¢ piece of 


cashmere. Naturally, this makes the material more durable 
and easier to fit, besides permitting the use of other materi: 
than silk for linings. Very similar to this winter crépon is a 
variety called rough-and-ready 


andard Fashion Co. 
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[ashions and [abrics. 


* S the fall season advances and we approach the border 
lands of winter, it is a pleasure to see all our pre 
regarding coming styles amply verified. 


stripes of silk. 


(Copyrignt 18% by Standard Fashion Co. of New York. ) 


No. 2754, Lapres’ Warst. 


This also has the plain back, 


Price 2) cents. 


(For description see page 6. 


New YorRK anbd CHIcaco. 


but the surface is composed of a mixture of mohair, wool and 
silk, forming handsome raised figures. One very handsome 
pattern has broken ridges of mohair, alternating with wavy 
Another with a generally crinkled surface is 


broken by small silken 
dots. 

qt ‘OTHER material 
~ which owes its 


existence to French 


taste is composed of 
mohair and wool. 
When seen in the piece 
the effect is very like 
moiré, the design being 
earried out in a corded 
weave. It is not a 
fabric which will find 
favor with the herd, 
and therefore none of 
our readers need fear 
that they will have 
anything common if 
they purchase it. 


YROLIENNE is 
4. another of the 
newer fabrics, but it 
has a smooth surface. 
It is corded like 
bengaline and figured 
with tiny silk dots or 
lines. One handsome 


piece in forestier green 
is corded crosswise of 
the material and a tiny 
cord also runs length- 
wise at intervals of 
about a half inch, 
while with the cross 
cord is woven at wide 
intervals a pin dot of 
red. 


{= seems as if the 
manufacturers had 


become tangled up in a mass of curly wool and that it had 
1 found its way into their heads, for beyond all question there 
are more bouelé materials to be seen than any others. They 
are not confined to any particular grade of goods, but come in 


4 THE 


allkinds. As I write I have before me some pieces which 
measure forty-six inches in width and are sold for one dollar 
and a quarter a yard, and some others of the same width 
which cost three dollars and Seventy-five cents for the same 
quantity. All these samples come from the same store, and 
among a host of others from various houses there is the same 
variation, some farther in both 
directions. 


pieces running even 


NE of the handsomest of these weaves has a‘diversion in 
the introduction of alternating stripes of black bouelé and 
Delft blue, plain or comparatively plain material. It 
woven like diagonal serge of rough quality, the bouelé being 
very close and more like cord than wool so closely was it 
curled; the stripe was fully an inch and a half in width while 
the companion stripe of blue was not above seven-eighths of 
an inch wide. 


was 


NX, GREAT many diagonals are shown, but there is nothing 
particularly novel about them. They have the regular 
standard weave, sometimes slightly varied by being in double 
stripes inclined at opposite angles. These weaves comprise 
serge, homespun and diagonals properly so called. Other 
comparatively smooth cloths not novelties are camel's-hair, 
tweed, cheviot, mohair, Bedford cord, ete,—all old favorites, 
familiar to us all and extremely useful for our second best 
costumes. 
OTHING is more startling than the universal appearance 
4. of plaids. It seems as if Fashion had gone mad, so varied 
have been her freaks during the past few seasons. In the 
early spring the styles of Louis XIV. were pressed upon us, 
a little later came Dutch bonnets, and now after a Little un 
certainty we are suddenly plunged into the heather lined 
downs of the land 0’ the leal and must needs place Bannock. 
burn plaids and other place tartans upon our foreign bodies 
until at every corner one expects to see a bag-pipe in place of 
a hand organ and to drop into Huyler’s for an oat-cake or a 
bowl of porridge. But plaids are so gay and so well suited to 
the dreary days of autumn and early winter that one really 
cannot cavil at the universal display of them in wool, silk, 
crépon, crépe, and even in the lighter evening materials such 
as mull and grenadine. 
GUESS have joined the same wild orgy of color and design, 
) and have even gone so far as to combine velvet and satin 
in the same piece with themselves. One of the handsomest 
styles for evening wear is white silk with a velvet design, 
Sometimes this is floral, single blossoms such as the iris or 
chrysanthemum being intermingled in such a way as to form 
a close pattern. Other pieces have designs of garlands ex- 
tending from one large bouquet to another and very much 
resembling wall paper. It is difficult to find this beautiful 
except in its texture and delicate coloring. In any case it is 
not a fabric suited to an entirgstoilette, but it would make 
handsome panels and is just t hing for trains. Needless to 
say, it is extremely costly. 


N both cloth and silk, spangles are a prominent feature, 
Ona plain ground there will be a serpentine pattern of a 
lighter or darker color entirely covered with spangles. One 
piece of cloth was a variety of crépon and in all the 
were little bunches of spangles, 


hollows 


iy COMBINATION of moiré and erépe form a bewitchingly 
lovely material for evening dresses. The two weaves 
are united sometimes in a stripe and sometimes in an irregular 
pattern like the water marks on the moiré itself, the crépe 
being used for the mat effects and the moiré for the high 
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The combination is very effective. 


lights. 


VERY attractive silk is very soft and has a pattern which 
seems a combination of the Persian and the Egyptian 
styles of design. The coloring is of course oriental, ye 
warm and bright, and in most cases it is broken at intery. 
of three inches by a narrow chenille stripe of either black or 
the darkest color used in the design. 


NOTHER peculiar fabric looks as if it were acec 
J* pleated and afterwards stamped with a pattern 


UT if materials are widely varied, certainly trimmings are 


on the initiate wonder where the manu- 


equally so, 
facturers find their ideas, 
and seems to become daily more so. 
made of beurre lace, and of other laces, plain and embroidered 
with iridescent beads. If the lace has a very decided pattern 
the embroidery generally follows it, otherwise a simple floral 
design covers the entire back and front pieces. 


Lace is of course always popular 
Whole blouses are now 


ASSEMENTERIE is now shown in greater variety than 
7 ever before. For street costumes whole parur: 
prising collar, yoke and sleeve-pieces are sold in sets, In jet 
these are particularly numerous, and not only in bright cut 
jet, but in the dull variety suitable for mourning. Green and 
blue embroidered upon black net so fine as to be almost in- 
visible when applied upon the dress, are much in vorue, and 
heavier patterns are embossed; colored pearl beads, sapphires, 
rubies, turquoises and amethysts are put in a raised setting of 
similar stones of smaller size, or of gold, silver or bronze em- 
broidery, 

Whole panels for the sides and fronts of dresses are em 
broidered upon fine net which is cut away when the design is 
applied upon the dress. 

Brussels net is now embroidered with lace braid so as to re 
semble point dT aiguille or English point lace. It is really 
very handsome, but its chief charm seems to be in its novelty, 


for as the vulgar saying goes, it is neither “ fish, nor fowl, nor 
good red herring.” 


. com- 


HE newest waist models show ve y little difference from 
- those of the past season. 


Their leading characteristic 
now as then is the superabundance of trimming. Quantities 
of yokes and yoke effects are used; these are made of plain 
satin or velvet, embroidered along the edges, or 
tire surface. The droop of the shoulder is some: 
by joined epaulettes to the yoke, 
sleeve cap made separately, 
line. 


over the en- 
ained 
sometimes by the use of a 
but continuing the same curved 


times ¢ 


TLE blouse has lost none of its popularity and it is trimmed 


a with bands which overlay it like a species of harness 


ioe women with good figures will be glad to see basques 
f returning. Large numbers of the round waists have 
quite a point in the back and othe 


r bodices are genuine 
basques, very short on the 


hips, however, 


REAT fullness is still characteristic of all waists. One is 
now permitted to allow this to s 

or one may draw it in tightly to 

stitched pleats, or merely in belts, 


pread in every direction, 
the figure holding it in 


tee jackets have also again resumed their 


They are becoming to absolute! 
not always easy to fit, owing to the pleats. This difficulty has 


been overcome by cutting the pleats Separately and sewing 
them to a plain fitted underwaist. 


sways 


ly everyone, but they are 
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LADIES’ TOILETTE. completes the neck adjustment. The lower portion of the 
(For illustration see page 2.) basque is slightly pointed front and back, and is finished with 
Nos. 2754 and P a velvet belt, 


9740,—A charm- 
ing combina- 
tion of Ladies’ 
Waist, No. 
4and Ladies’ 
Six-Gored 
Skirt, No. 2740, 
is shown on the 
figure portray 
ed on page 2. 
The materials 
employed in its 


also trimmed 
with steel or- 
naments. The 
i sleeves are 
exceedingly 
graceful in 
their model- 
ling, and have 
a two-seamed 
closely - fitted 
lining. The 
outer material 
is also smooth 
and tightly fit- 
ted to the el- 
bow, while 
above the ma- 
terial has the 
appearance of 
a bouffant puff, 
Other 
views of the 
waist on pages 
| 3 and 23show a 
different devel- 

||) opment, 
sat The. pattern 
is cut in eight 
sizes from thir- 
ty to forty-four 
inches’ bust 
' measure, and 
1) costs 20 cents, 
Medium size 
requires five 
and three- 
“> eighths yards 
of material 
wenty-two in- 
ches wide; 
‘three and sey- 
en-eighths 
yards thirty- 
two inches; 
three yards for- 
ty-four inches, 
or two and five- 
cighths yards 
fifty-four in- 
ches. p 
The skirt is 
a stylish six- 
gored model, 
consisting of 
- two side-gores, 
und a wide 
front and back; 
it is smoothly 
| adjusted with- 
y i * out darts, the 
| fullness of the 
back-gore be- 
ing gathered, 
and falling in 


development 
were steel gray 
drap satin, a 
handsome sat 


in-faced cloth, 
combined with 
darker gray 
velvet and cut 
steel orna 


ments. The 
waist is arrang 
ed on a lining, 
fitted by double 
bust-darts, un- 
der-arm and 
side-back seams 
and a curving 
centre seam. 
The full fronts 
and full back 
are attached to Py 
the foundation © {if 
afew inches iy y 
below the neck. é 
The fullness is 
gathered at the 
top and laid in 
inward turning 
pleats at the 
lower edge. A 


graduated box 
pleat is laid on 
the fronts, at 
each side of the 
full portion. 
The upper por- 
tion of the back 
and fronts is 
overlaid by a 
velvet yoke of * 
novel shape fit- 


ted by shoulder 
seams; it is 
round over the © 
shoulder in the 
1830 style, slop- 
ing to a point, 
front and back, 
and handsome- 
ly trimmed 
with cut steel. 
A standing col- 
lar, trimmed 
with steel, 


ty eee ——" 


(Copyright 185 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York.) a ‘ ia folds. 
No. 2749, Lapres’ Costume. Price 25 cents. (For description see page 7.) e flare at the 
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bottom may be emphasized by an under-facing of hair-cloth. — décolletage being almost on the arms, The waist fits the 
Silk, crépon, serge, satin, mohaireen, tyrolienne, caracule, figure closely, the slight fullness being gathered at the top 
cloth, alpaca ‘ a parte 
Oe uesteas small pleats at 
can be used in ete gli 
making this . — 
costume which ceca 
small puffs end- 
ing well above 
the elbow. 
The decoration 
is afforded by 
the velvet 
which follows 


may be trim- 
med with lace, 
jet, passemen- 
terie, braid and 
the like. 

A garment 
viewof thisskirt 
onpage21shows 
a different de- 
velopment. 

The pattern 
is cut in eight 
sizes from 
twenty to thir- 
ty-four inches 


the yoke out 
line and forms 
two box-pleats 
in front, and al 
so the belt. 
These are all 
adorned by 
jewelled em- 
broid In 
the present in 
stance. white 
silk, witha 
flower in two 


waist measure, 
and costs 20 


cents. Medium 
si 


© requires 
eight yards of 
material twen 
ty-two inches 
wide; six and 
one-half yards 
thirty-two in- 
ches; four and 
one-half yards 
forty-four in- 


tones of red, 
composed the 


bodice proy 


r, 
and the trim- 
mings were of 
deep red velvet 


embroidered 


with seed 
ches, or three pearls. 
and five- Any of the 
eighths yards pretty mate- 


fifty-four in- 
ches. As rep- 
resented it 
measures four 
and one-half 
yards around 
the lower edge. 


rialsnow shown 
in the shops 
will make 
charming even- 
ing waists and 
aoprettier mod 
el for them 


LADIES’ could be found 


WAIST. 
(For {lustration 


than this one. 
A garment 


view on pag 
shows a differ- 


At the opening ent develop- 
of the gay sea- 


son when even- 


ment. 

The pattern 
is cut in eight 
sizes from thir- 
ty to forty-four 
bust 
and 


ing costumes 
are so much in 
demand, such a 
handsome mod 
el as the one 
shown here will 


measure 


costs 20 cents. 
Medium size 
requires five 
and three- 
eighths yards 

of material 
Fé twenty-two in- 
ches wide; 
three and sev- 
en-eighths 
yards thirty 


be sure to re 
ceive 2 warm 
welcome. Itis 
cut with the 
graceful 1830 
effect of slop 
ing shoulder, 
the band which 


No. 274, Lapres’ Carz awn No, 2740. ’ SIx-G 3 
outlines the ‘ . LADIES’ Stx-Gorep SKIRT. Price of eac 


(For description see page &) h 2 cents, 
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two inches; three yards forty-four inches, or two and five- 


THE 


eighths yards fifty-four inches. - 


LADIES’ COS- 
TUME, 


(For illustration see 


p 
No. 2 —One of 
the most graceful 


modes of the season 
is here effectively il- 
lustrated in a natty 
costume that com- 
bines simplicity 
yle and solid 
ng qualities. 
A woman of limited 


with 


wea 


means is compelled 
to <t for her 
wardrobe only such 


garments as can be 
put to a variety of 


uses, She annot 


lay aside a dress for 
the street, another 
for church, another 
for evening and yet 

for house 
Her toilettes 
must be suited, with 
the slight variation 
of ribbons or the ad- 


another 
wear. 


dition of lace collars 
and cuffs, to any or 
all of these occa 
sions, 

Such a gown is 
the one here shown. 
It is dressy, yet 
practical, and will 
lly 
becoming to slight 


be found espec' 


figures. 

Mohair bouclé in 
Delft blue with vel 
vet of the same, 
supplemented by 
black feather trim 
ming and four large 
cut buttons, 
formed the material 
for this jaunty toi 
lette. 

A fitted lining 
provided a founda 
tion for the waist; 
upon this the full 
the back 
was gathered, and 
confined at the 
waist-line in nar 
row shirrings. The 
blouse portions at 


steel 


ness at 


the front reach from 
the under-arm 
seams, the right side 
extending diagonal- 
ly to the left shoul- 
der where it is 
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fastened invisibly by hooks and eyes. 


7 


A band of feather 


trimming follows the opening and forms an effective finish 


) preferred. 


to the standing vel- 
vet collar which 
completes the neck, 
A shaped belt of vel- 
vet finishes the edge 
of the basque. 

The sleeves are of 
the new bishop leg- 
o'-mutton design 
and are provided 
with a foundation 
lining for the upper 
arm portion only, A 
cuff, 
edged with feather 
trimming, is used 
with this sleeve with 
exceedingly decora- 
tive effect. 

The graceful skirt 
is cut in six pieces, 
flaring at the foot 
and conforming 
closely to the lines of 
the figureatthe hips, 
while a series of 
small pleats confine 
the fullness in the 
back, Tho front 
seams are outlined 
by the feather trim 
ming, which also 
decorates the bottom 
of the skirt at a 
short distance from 
the edge. Two 
large buttons are 
placed at the left 
side of the front 
gore to correspond 
with those on the 
basque. 

The mode is one 
which will develop 
satisfactorily in al- 
most any fabric, al- 


handsome 


though rough-fuced 


materials are to be 
Scotch 
twill suiting, home- 
spun, 
and the handsome 
cheviot 


camel’s-hair, 


mixtures 
could be employed 
with excellent re 
sults, and fur 
might be substitut- 
edin place of feath 
er trimming. 

A garment view 


= on page 18 shows a 


No. 27, Lapies’ NoxroLK Basque 
SKIRT (WITH PLALN FOUNDATION SKIRT), 


WITH PL 


Price of each 20 cents, 


ATS LAID ON) AND No. 2731, LApIEs’ PLETED 


(For description see page 9.) 


different develop- 
ment, 

The pattern is cut 
in eight sizes from 
thirty to forty-four 
inches bust measure, 
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and costs 25 cents. For a lady of medium size it requires almost three quarter length. The hood, which is unlined, i 
twelve and three-quarters yards of material twenty-two in- seamed but a short way up itscentre and the ends are allowed 
ches wide; nine in the. latest 
chee wos ane in the latest 
two inches; s' edged all 
edged all 
around with 
fringe. The 
collar is very 
broad and roll 
ing, set on a 
standing foun 
dation. The 
cape fastens in 
visibly in the 
centre of the 
front with 
hooks and eyes, 


and seven- 
eighths yards 
forty-four in 
ches, or fiveand 
one-half yards 
fifty-four in- 
ches, 


LADIES’ TOT 
LETTE. 
(For illustration 
see page 6.) 
Nos. 2744, 
Ladies’ Cape, 
and No. 2740, 
Ladies’ - 
Gored Skirt.— 
Admirers of 
plaids and 
fringe, and the 
graceful effect 
which a cape 


A garment 
view on page 24 


shows another 


development. 
The pattern 
is cut in eight 
sizes for thitty 
to forty-four 
inches bust 
combining 
these gives, 
when worn 
with a skirt of 
plaincolors will 
realize the 
beauty of the 
combination 
more than eyer 
from this 
charming illus 
tration. A 
light gray and 
dark green 
heavy woolen 


measure, and 
costs 20 cents, 
For a lady of 
medium size it 
requires five 
and one-half 
yards of ma- 
terial twenty 
two inches 
wide; five and 
one-eighthyards 
twenty-seven 
inches; two and 
three-quarters 
yards forty- 
four inches, or 


shawl is used 
for the cape, 
and the fringe 
is light gray. 
A wrap is of 
circular shap- 


two and one 
half yards fifty 
four inches. 
The skirt is 
a handsome 
model that 
amply fills the 
demands of 
fashion both as 
to width 
(which is four 


ing and is cut 
in one piece. 
It fits smoothly 
about the neck 
and shoulders, 
and falls below 
on the sides in 
graceful un- and one-half 
dulating ripples 
which are 
wholly the re- 
sult of the cut. 
5 Its lower edge 


yards around 


the lower edge 
in the medium 
size) and ar 
rangement. 
reaches well be alge 
low the waist Lane its 
shaping, a cit 
cular front and 
back, two side 


and two side 


when the arm 
is hanging 
down at the 
side and the ad- 
dition of fringe oT es = i : pe Bask: =p oF 
.to this makes it No. 2730, Laptes Hunrrna Sarkar nanan aehion Co, of New York.) All are so cut 

(For description ste pao) SkTRT- Price of each 29 cents. that about the 


: 2 


ina so. oii See 
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waist and hips in the front and on the sides there is no full ure, and costs 20 cents. Medium size requires eight yards of 
ness at all, while below the skirt spreads broadly and falls material twenty-two inches wide; six and one-half yards 
in many waving volutes. At the back the fullness is thirty-two inches; fourand one-half yards forty-four inches, 


drawn into 
close gath- 
ers on either 
side of the 
placket 
opening, 
which is 
made in the 
centreof the 
back-gore. 
A narrow 
band fin- 
ishes the 
waist. A 
skirt made 
by this mod 
el of silk, 
satin, faille 
Fran¢gaise, 


satin 
il, ete., 
y be used 


moi 


ma} 
to supple- 
ment a 
dressy toi- 
lette, while, 
if made’ of 
cashmere, 
Henrietta, 
broad-cloth, 
cheviot, 
homespun, 
serge, cra- 
venette, 
ete., if may 
be used for 
every-day 
wear. <A 
foot-trim 
ming of 
heavy braid, 
achan, 


or fur is in 
order with 
the latter 
materi 
while with 
the former, 


braid, gimp, 
galloon, pas- 
sementerie, 
ete., may be 
used, 

A gar- 
ment view 
on page 21 
shows a 
different de- 
velopment. 

The pat- 
tern is cut 
ineight sizes 
from twen 
ty to thirty 
four inches 
waist meas 


or three and 
five-eighths 
yards fifty- 
four inches, 


LADIES’ 
TOILETTE. 
(For illustra- 
tion see 
page 
No. 27 
Ladies’ Nor- 
folk Basque 
(with pleais 
laid on) and 
No. 2731, 
Ladies’ 
Pleated 
Skirt.— 
These two 
patterns 
combined 
form a 
charming 
suit. The 
materials 
employed 
were a dull 
heliotrope 
silk-and- 
wool mix- 
ture, with 
plain velvet, 
and white 
satin for the 
vest. The 
basque, 
which is 
suitable for 
shopping, 
driving, 
travelling or 
general 
wear, is a 
modification 
of the sim- 
ple and pic- 
turesque 
style of the 
Norfolk 
modes. Itis 
made with 
an entirely 
fitted under- 
waist and ‘ 
the pleats 
are laid on. 
The are 
widest at 
the two ends 
and narrow 
considera- 
bly at the 
waist, where 


they are 
No. 2734, LApres’ INVERNESS WRAP AND No. 2749, Lapres’ Srx-Goreb Saint. Price of each 20 cents. confined be- 


(For description see page 12.) 
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neath a belt. The pattern provides for two arrangements to forty-four inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents, Medium 
of the fronts, either made with a rolling collar ending in size requires seven yards of material twenty-seven inches 
revers, disclosing a short vest, as shown in the present illus- wide; five and three-eighths yards thirty-two inches: four 
tration, or yards forty. 
with high four inches, 
neck and a or three and 
rolling col one-quarter 
lar, the re yards fifty 
four inches, 

The skirt 
is an excep- 
tionally 
handsome 
model, In 
this in. 


vers omitted 
and the cen 
tre-pleat 
reaching to 
the collar. 
A ripple ef 
fect is pro- 
duced about 
the lower 
part of the 
back, caus- 
ed by the 
extra width 
of the back, 
side-back 


stance, 
the pleats 
reach only 
from the 
hem to the 
knee in 
skew front, the 


upper ps 
and under- Pp art 
the skirt 
arm gores, 
eing gor- 
The sleeves ; wg a 
edto fit 


are a bouf- 
fant leg-o’- 
mutton de- 
sign ,com- 
fortably 
close - fitting 
from the el 
bow to the 
wrist. Hel- 
iotrope vel 
vet is, in 
this in 

stance, over 
laid upon 
the basque 
between the 
pleats, and 
a narrow 
velvet bind- 
ing upon the 
collar, re 

vers and 


smoothly 
without 
darts or full- 
ness. In 
the back the 
pleats ex- 
tend to the 
waist line. 
A facing of 

velvet upon 
i} the under- 
folded part 
of the pleat 
produces an 
extremely 
rich effect. 
The under- 
kirt, which 
is plain and 
smoothly 
finished, is 


cuffs gives in this in- 
a stylish tance of 
finish. The heliotrope 
basque fas- isilk. Tlie 


tens invisi 
bly down 
the centre of 
the front be 
neath the} 
centre-front \ 
box-pleat. 
A gar- 
ment view 
on page 18 
shows a dif- 
ferent de- 
velopment. 
The pat 
tern is cut 
in eight 


model is ex- 
tremely use 
ful for wear 
in the late 
fall or early 
winter a& 
part of @ 
te travelling or 
y outing tol- 
M tte and, if 
intended for 
the latter, 
will make 
up to advan 
tage im 
serge, cra~ 
Wo aed ork.) yenette- 

Ption see page 14.) heptonet t@> 


Fashion Co. of New Y. 
rice 25 cents, 


tee (Copyright 18% by Standard 
from thirty No. 242, Lapres’ EVENING Costume, Pp; 
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caracule, cheviot, homespun or canotier; this last isan excel- and early winter wear, is made of rough tweed in a brown 
lent fabric intended for boating wear or travel onthe water. and white mixture, the seams and edges corded with 
Especially brown vel- 
handsome vet and the 
irimmings double- 
are suitable, breasted fas- 
among tening ef- 
which are fected with 
heavy lace, six large 
braid, cord, copper but- 
I emen- tons. The 
terie, or col- back of the 
or and ma- jacketis 
terial in con- smoothto 
the waist- 
line and ex- 
pands be- 
low in a 
series of 
graceful 
flutes caus- 
ed by the ex- 
tra width of 
the back- 
gores, The 
front con - 
forms to the 
figure above 
the bust-line 


trast, 
A gar- 
ment view 


Nt 


on page 20 


N\ 


Bhows & 
different de- 
velopment. 


% 


\ 


The pat- 
n is cut 
ineight sizes 


Ye K\ 
2 


from twenty 
to thirty- 
four inches 


* 


waist meas- 
ure, and 


costs 20 and falls. 
cents. Me- loosely be- 
dium size low, being 
requires made with- 


thirteen and 
one-half 
yards of ma- 


out darts. 
It is revers- 
ed at the 
top in round. 
cornered 
lapels which 
meet the 
rolling col- 
larin notch- 
es. Both 
collar and 
lapels are 
edged with 
a velvet 
cording. 
Curved 

pockets, fin 

ished with 
a corded 
edge, are set 
in over each 
hip. The gi- 
got sleeves 
are made 


terial twen- 
ty-two in- 
ches wide; 
nine and 
one-half 
yards thirty 
two inches; 
seven and 
three-quar- 
te yards 
forty-four 
inches, or 


six yards 
fifty-four 
inches. As 
represented 
three and 
one-half 
yards of 
thirty -six 
inch lining . 
silk were 
used. 3 


with one 
seam and 
are adjusted 


LADIES on top of the 


, Evy ys rm's-eye 
TOILETTE, at 3 
with a triple 
(For fllustra- row of gath 
tion see ers. About 
4 “ye Shae eee is 
Dag ~ ( Copyright 18% by Standard Fashion Co. of New York.) . y three inches. 
No. 2730, No, 2748, Lapres’ TEA JACKET AND No. 2 ADIES’ Five-Pi KIRT (WITH NARROW PRONT AND SIDE- 
Lika agse pho abe wie sine GORE). ce of each 2 cents. (For description see page 14.) above the 


Reefing Jacket, and No. 2696, Ladies’ Skirt (with pleats wrist is a cuff simulated by a cording of velvet. Like 
laid on).—The jacket, which is a sensible model for late fall all the modes of the season, these sleeves are unusually bouf. 
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fant just above the elbow, attaining their greatest ex- waist measure, and costs 20 cents. Medium size requires 


pansion on a line with the bust. ten and one-quarter yards of material twenty-two inches 
A garment seven 
view on page 20 ya rd 8 thirty. 
two inches; fiyg 
and three 
eighths yards 


shows a differ- 
ent develop- 
ment. 

The pattern 
is eut in eight 
sizes, from thir- 
ty to forty-four 
inches bust 


forty-four in 
ches, or four 
and one-quar 
ter yards fifty. 
four inches, x 
measure, and 
costs 20 cents. 
Medium size re 


quires four and 


For illustration 


seven-eighths 
yards of mate- 
rial twenty-sev- 
ide; 


ee page 9.) 

No. 2734, La. 
dies’ Inverness 
Wrap, and No. 
2740, Ladies’ 
Six-Gored 


en inches 
four and three- 
eighths yards 


thirty-two in- Skirt.—The 
ches; three combination of 
and three- these garments 
eighths yards as shown upon 


forty-four in- this attractive 
ches, or two 
and three-quar- 
ters yards fifty- 
four inches. 
Theskirt here 
rade of fores- 
tier green silk 
crépon, isof the 


young woman, 
forms a very 
handsome toi 
lette The 
wrap is made 
of light and 
dark brown 


: : tweed and isa 
handsome cir- 


cular variety, 
the narrow 
front gore be 
ing defined on 
either side by a 


mode which 
unites styleand 
simplicity and 
will do duty for 
a variety of o- 


casions _ either 
graduated box- 4 8 


pleat of plain dressy or other 


pie n ras s 
faille Fran- wi For 
caise, set in the rough wear 

when travel 


side-front 
seams. 

Three ores 
are used, each 


ling it is especi- 
ally suitable 
when of dow 
ble-faced cloak: 
ing, The um 
der cape is 
made with back 
and front por 
tions, joined 


arranged to fit 
about the waist 
and hips with 
out darts or 
fullness and to 
fall below in 


godets and in shoulder and 


under - arm 
d the 
ingenious shap 
ing of the back 


causes it @ 


flutes. 
The model 
was in this in- 


seams 


stanee lined 
throughoutwith 


silk and inter- hang in two 
lined with ing flutes, 
fibre chamois. one near either 

The pattern ide-back seam 


These seams are 
open for & few 
inches abor® 
the bottom and 
the edges a 


is cut in eight 
sizes from 
twenty to thir- 
ty-four inches 


No. 2758, Lapres’ U 


ESTER. Price 95 cents, (For description see page 15.) 
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finished with machine stitching. thus giving additional width 


at the side back 
and shoulder 
seams and are 
continued to 
the centre of 
the front where 
they are folded 
back evenly to 
display the styl- 
ish facing of 
brown satin. 
The arm-holes 
are cut in the 
lower cape por- 
tion and are 
sufficiently am- 
ple to allow 
the most bouf- 
fant of dress 
sleeves without 
danger of 
crushing. A 
deep rolling 
collar faced 
with the satin, 
set on a stand- 
ing foundation, 
completes the 
neck, The 
wrap fastens 
in double- 
breasted fash- 
ion down the 
centre of the 
front with large 
buttons and 
button holes. 
This is a mode 
which shows to 
advantage in 
any of the 
cloakings in 
vogue this fall 
and will admit 
of a variety of 
handsome de- 


corations, 
among which 
are fur and 
astrachan bind- 
ings, braid, gal- 
loon, gimp, ete. 
If made of 
chinchilla, 
| bes 


ver or any 
of the extra 
heavy cloak- 
ings, it may be 
worn the entire 
winter. It 
would also be 
pretty for a 
theatre wrap No, 2755, LApres’ Basgue, AND No. 2637, Lapres' Frve-Prece SKIRT (HAVING NARROW FRONT AND 
SIDE-BACK AND WIDE SIDE GORES). Price of each 20cents. (For description see page 16.) 


if madein colors 
suitable for evening wear. This particularly attractive pattern is 
A garment view on page 22 shows a different development. sizes. for from twenty to thirty-four 
This exceedingly handsome pattern is cut in eight measure, and costs 20 cents. Medium 


sizes, from thirty to forty-four inches bust measure, and costs 
around the hem. The circular upper cape portions begin 20 cents. For medium size it requires seven and five-eighths 
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yards twenty: 
two inches 
wide; six and 
five-eighths 
yards twenty- 
seven inches; 
five and one- 
eighth yards 
forty-four in- 
ches, or four 
and one-quarter 
yards fifty-four 
inches. 
Theskirtisan 
elegant mo- 
del that rejoices 
in six well-ar- 
ranged gores of 
a somewhat cir- 
cular cut which 
causes them to 
fit about the 
waist without 
darts or fullness 
and to fall at 
the bottom in 
waving flutes. 
It has no seam 
in the centre of 
the back and is 
finished at the 
waist with : 
narrow band 
and a placket- 
opening. No 
decoration is 
employed in 
this instance, 
but a foot trim- 
ming of fur, 
astrachan, 
heavy braid, 
etc., is desira- 
ble for winter 
wear. The 
skirt makes up 
well in crépon, 
serge, cloth, 
cheviot, home- 
spun, two-ton- 
ed Henrietta, 
eashmere Or 
earacule. Trim- 
med skirts be- 


ing now in cor- 


rect style, the 
seams of this 
one may be 
braided. 

A garment 
view on page 21 
shows a differ- 
ent develop- 
ment. 

eut in eight 

inches waist 
size requires 
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eight yards of material twenty-two inches wide; six and 
one-half yards thirty-two inches; four and one-half yards 
forty-four inches, or three and five-eighths yards fifty-four 
inches. Tt measures four and one-half yards around the 
lower edge in the medium size. 


LADIES’ EVENING COSTUME. 
(For illustration see page 10.) 

No. An exceptionally dainty and effective develop- 
ment of a ladies’ evening costume is here portrayed. The 
attractive features of the gown are pleasingly emphasized by 
an exquisite combination of cream satin Duchesse, cream 
chiffon, and golden 
brown mirroir vel 
vet. Jewelled pas- 
sementerie and rich 
embroidery afford 
the handsome decor- 
ation. 

The waist is made 
upon a lining; the 
back is shaped by 
under-arm and side- 
back gores, and a 
curving centre- 
seam, while the 
front lining is in two 
pieces, joined to- 
gether ina long bins 
seam, extending 
from the shoulder 
to the lower centre 
front edge of the 
raist. The full 
front and back of 
chiffon are gathered 
at the top, and at- 
tached to the foun- 
dation at yoke 
depth. At the low- 
er edge of the front, 
the fullness is drawn 
toward the centre, 
and at the back it 
is laid in inward 
turning pleats. The 
simulated yoke and 
tabs which droop 
gracefully over the 
waist, are of golden 
brown velvet, hand- 
somely trimmed 
with jewelled p: 
sementerie and v 


2742. 


1- 
vet rosettes, 

A fitted belt, 
pointed front and 
back, finishes the 
lower edge of the waist. It is here made of velvet, also 
trimmed with jewelled passementerie. 

The sleeves have a close-fitting foundation, upon which the 
bouffant puffs of chiffon are arranged. The latter is almost en- 
tirely concealed by the upper ornamental portion of satin, which 
is laid in box-pleats at the top, and falls with exquisite effect 
over the chiffon puff, This ornamental portion isslashed, rep 
resenting four openings, through which the chiffon is visible, 
producing a most charming effect. The pattern also provides 
for high neck and long sleeves. 

The skirt is certainly a pretty model, possessing the 


(Copyright 185 by Sta 
No. 2790, LAbrxs' Reeve JacKEr, 


grace- 
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ful outline shown in this season's modes. It is a four-goreq 
model, and is shaped to present @ close adjustment, the 
fullness at the back being gathered, and falling in folds tothe 
bottom. The box-pleated portions at the sides are attacheq 
at the upper end to an extention of the front gore, and in. 
serted in the side-back seams. The upper edge of the com. 
pleted portion is concealed beneath a soft fold of velvet, ang 
from this depend several strings of jewelled passementerie, 
A velvet rosette is placed at each end of the fold. The front 
gore, between the side box-pleats, is handsomely embroidered 
at the bottom and sides. 

This costume is an unusually stylish and dainty design for 
evening wear, and 
may be made up ad- 
vantageously in any 
of the beautiful 
combinations of silk 
and velvet, al. 
though a single 
material maybeused 
without detracting 
from the stylish 
effect 

Some of the.ma- 
terials which would 
develop handsomely 
are 


merveillenx 
broché and all the 


rich he satins, 

chiné silk, liberty 

satin, grenadine, 

ice silk. bourette 

crépous, erépe 

piteusx chiffon, 

mousseline de soie, 

either plain or 

fancy; armure 

moiré, a heavy silk 

having a basketed 

surface of great 

richness, _taffetas, 

ribbon striped failles 

ind satins, and 

other ma- 

equally 

beautiful Heavy 

embroideries, hand- 

2% some pearl or 
g jewelled passemen- 
N a teries, chiné, cash- 
x ilette or em 
velvet rib: 


or trimmings 


bon, 


of velvet would be 


N appropriate garni- 
. se 

ndard Fashion Co. of New York ) ey = Sa 
: who prefer " 
Price 2) cents, or description see page 14.) nothing could be 


more effective than draperies of real Brussels, Valencienne 
Chantilly or Point a’ Esprit. 
A garment view on page 17 shows a different develc ypment. 
The pattern is cut in eight si for ladies from thirty @ 
forty-four inches bust me: sure, A lady of 
medium size requires nineteen yards of material twenty t¥° 
inches wide, or ten and five-eighths yards forty-four im 


and cost 25 cents. 


LADIES’ HOUSE TOILETTE. 


(For illustration see page 11.) 


vi 8748 ages . 
Nos. 2748 °637.—Be her station in life what it may: ® 
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woman's wardrobe is incomplete without a tea jacket or dress- 
ing sacque. The plain ones attract by their air of solid com- 
fort and by their promise of emancipation from the stiff 
thraldomof basques. The fancy ones invite by virtue of their 
own charms of color and design, and their acknowledged 
becomingnoss to the faces and figures of all women. 

The exquisite tea-jacket shown in our illustration, if con- 
structed of appropriate colors, would make the plainest wom- 
an a pleasure for the eye to dwell upon, while transforming 
a women of pussably good looks into a study for an artist. 
Sea-green taffeta silk dotted faintly with salmon pink, was the 
material used, the decorations being of Point de Venise lace 
and gros-grain ribbon matching the figure in tint. 

The jacket is fitted in the back by shoulder, centre-back, 
side-back and under-arm seams, the loose point being ar- 
ranged upon a lin- 
ing fitted with sin- 
gle bust-darts. 


The Watteau 
pleat, beginning 


at the edge of the 
simulated yoke, is 
the 
seam 
to a point just be- 
low the waist-line 


included in 
centre-back 


the fullness 


s into the 
skirt portion of 
the jacket. The 
front also shows 
the graceful 
double box pleat, 


from either side of 
which extend 
epaulettes of lace 
terminating at the 
box-pleat in the 
back. The yoke 
is outlined with 
ribbon and fastens 
at the left side un- 
der a jaunty bow, 
the jacket fasten 
ing invisibly in the 
of the 


centre 
front. 
The 
sleeves are shaped 
with seam 
only and are ad- 
justed upon a leg- 
o’-mutton founda- 
tion lining. They 
are gathered at 
the waist under a 
plain cuff of the 
material. A 
standing collar, finished at its upper edge by a band of rib. 
bon and terminatingina bow at the back, completes the neck. 
The mode is admirably adapted to all materials appropriate 
to house wear. The beautiful cashmere brocades now on the 
market, glacé novelty silk, French flannel, figured Henrietta 
ete., would develop charmingly, while a ruffle of the material 
edged with butter-colored lace, might be substituted for the 
Point de Venise if preferred. 
A garment view on page 21 shows a different development. 
The jacket is cut in eight sizes, from thirty to forty-four 
inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents. For the medium 


bishop 


one 


No. 278, LAvies’ NORFOLK Basque 


“STANDARD” 


WITH PLEATS LAID 0 
(For description see page 17.) 
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size it requires eight and three-quarters yards twenty-two in- 
ches wide; six and three-quarters yards thirty-two inches; five 
and one-quarter yards forty-four inches, or three and seven- 
eighths yards fifty-four inches. 

The skirt, No. 2687, is a five-piece model, having narrow 
front and side-back and wide side gores. Around the front 
and over the hips it fits without darts, the extra fullness 
in the back being arranged in a series of small pleats at the 
waist-line, below which they expand gracefully. The skirt 
measures six and one-half yards around its lower edge. 

The skirt is cut in eight sizes from twenty to thirty-four 
inches waist measure, and costs 20 cents. Medium size 
requires seven and three-quarters yards of material twenty- 
two inches wide; six and one-eighth yards thirty-two inches; 
four and three-quarters yards forty-four inches, or four and 
one-half yards fif- 
ty-four inches, 


LADIES’ 
ULSTER. 
(For illustration see 
page 12.) 

No, 2756.—The 
garment is grace- 
fully adjusted to 
the figure by 
shoulder, centre- 
back, side-back 
and  under-arm 
seams, and under- 
arm darts. The 
fronts are plain, 
falling loosely 
from the bust and 
presenting the 
popular double- 
breasted effect. 
In the back the 
garment follows 
the lines of the 
figure closely to 
the waist, whence 
the skirt portion 
extends in grace- 
ful flutes, allowing 
ample room forthe 
full skirts which’ 
are a feature of 
the current mode, 

The upper por- 
. tion of the fronts 
forms the broad re- * 
vers which are so 
favorable to most 
figures; a stylish 
turn-down collar 
completes the 
neck. 

Curved pockets edged with feather trimming are set at 
either side. The collar, revers and front outer edge are also 
similarly decorated, Two rows of large smoked pearl buttons 
adorn the front and, with corresponding buttonholes, serve as a 
fastening for the garment. 

The unique sleeves are of the three-section leg-o"-mutton 
design, the outside seams being outlined with feather trimming. 

A garment view on page 19 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes, from thirty to forty-four 
inches bust measure, and costs 25 cents. For a lady of me- 
dium size it requires seven and one-quarter yards of material 
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forty-four inches wide; or five and one-half yards fifty-four 
inches. 


LADIES’ TOILETTE. 
(For illustration see page 13.) 

No. 2 Ladies’ Basque, and No. 2637, Ladies’ Five-Piece 
skirt (with narrow front and side-back and wide side gores). 

The waist here illustrated has a foundation lining fitted 
by the usual seams. A smooth yoke isoverlaid upon the back 
and beneath it the full back is laid in two pleats on each side 
of the centre drawn down’ to a sharp point at the bottom of 
the basque. In front the fullness i gathered at the yoke-line 
and drawn down in pleats to the waist. 'This is overlaid by a 
yoke which extends in two graduated tabs to the belt, where 
they are held by two rosettes. 
foundation lining, 
andthe outerr 
rial is applied with 
asingle underarm 
seam. The outer 
portion is closed to 
elbow depth and 
above is so cut as 
to display a fancy 
facing and fall in 
graceful droops 
on each side, 

A garment view 
of this waist on 
page 19 shows 
adifferent develop- 
ment. 

The basque is 
cut in eight sizes, 
from thirty to for- 
ty-four inches 
bust measure, 
and costs 20 cents. 
Medium size re 
quires five and 
one-quarter yards 
of material twen- 
ty-two inches 
wide; four and 
one-half yards 
thirty-two inches; 
three and three- 
eighths yards for- 
ty-four inches, or 
two and one-half 
yards fifty-four 
inches. 


The sleeves have a shaped 


e- 


The skirt is a 
five-piece model z 
made with wide { Copyright 18% by 


No. 2755, LADIES" Basque, 


side-gores, the 

front and side-back pieces being narrow. The fullness in the 
back is arranged in small pleats falling in graceful godets be- 
low. For out-door wear, serge, camel’s-hair, tweed and bouclé 
fabrics in dark colors should be selected, while for house 
wear, Henrietta, cashmere, corded suitings, etc., are most ap 


propriate. Handsome effects are obtained by the use of the 


plaids. 
The skirt is cut in eight sizes, from twenty to thirty four 


inches waist measure, and costs 20 cents. Medium size re 
quires si and three-quarters yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide; six and one-eighth yards thirty-two inches four 
and three quarters yards forty-four inches, or four and one 
half yards fifty four inches 


ve 


“STANDARD” 


andard Fashion Co. of New York 
Price 20 cents, (For description fa 18.) 


DELINEATOR. [ NovemBrr, 1895, 
LADIES’ REEFING JACKET. 
(For illustration see page MM.) 

No. 2 No part of the ordinary woman’s autumn attire is 
so noticeable as the jacket or wrap which she wears, for they 
attract much attention to themselves from their very newness, 
and go far towards giving the wearer an appearance of stylg 
or the reverse, as the case may be. 

When patterns are so explicit and cloth so excellent, there 
is really no excuse for an ordinarily clever seamstress looking 
dowdy : The mode portrayed upon the accompanying figure 
is really quite an admirable style for all outdoor wear. for 
walking, driving, riding, shopping or even travelling 

It pleasingly introduces the much-rippled skirt and round- 
cornered revers, features that are so becoming to slender 
figures. As here shown it is made of a knotted yarn mixture, 
the prominent col- 


or being a bright 


blue, the under 
tone and knot 
being black A 


black velvet cord 
ing is inserted in 
allthe seams and 


both collar and 
revers are faced 
with it The 
fronts, which are 
loose and without 
darts, fall away 
from the figure 


below the bust line 
and are closed in 
double 
fashion 


breasted 
with four 
large buttons cov 
ered with 
Above the closing 
they are folded 
back in 
revers, faced with 
in an inch of their 
edge with velvet 


velvet 


graceful 


which gives a de 
sirable broad effect 


across the bust 
The remainder of 
the jacket is ad- 
justed with shoul 
der, centre- back, 
side-back, and un 


derarm seams. 
The 
the 
o mutton or 


sleeves of 
one-seamed 


der, are gracefully 
bouffant and at 
tain their greatest dimensions justabovetheelbow They are 
adjusted on the top of the arm'seye by a triple row of 
gathers and are finished at the wrist with a single row of 
machine-stitching about an inch above the ed At the 
neck # rolling collar with a seam at the centre of the back 
covered by the fs 

Crépon, 
bouclé plaic 


se 


acing. Completes the adjustment 
"rge, camel's hair, broadcloth 
Is, tweed, frieze, etc 


cheviot, homespun 
in any of the fashionable 
colors, such as London smoke, coachman’s tan, fawn and dark 
gray, will make up stylishly by this model, and, if preferred, 
the fastening may be effected with frogs instead of buttons. 


fs Another figure view an page 8 and a garment view on page 
20 show a different 


development. 
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coming ripple back of the hips, between the pleats. 
As shown in another view, the fronts may be finished 
with a rolling collar and revers, opening down to a 
short distance nbove the bust-line to admit a vest or 
chemisette of silk or velvet. In this instance it is, 
however, closed to the neck and there finished with a 
rolling collar on a standing foundation A chie knot 
of scarlet ribbon at the throat adds the necessary bit 
of brightness, The sleeves are of the leg-o’-mutton de 
sign with a single seam and are adjusted on the top of 
the arm’s-eye in gathers. They are very bougfant to 
the elbow. below which they fit the arm comforta- 
bly. 

The excellent effect that is obtained with this model 
asimple development, is undoubtedly a proof that 
in a richer one it would be undeniably handsome. 

Made of black faille Francaise with the pleats 
bordered with narrow jet passementerie and showing 
between them in front and back a deep simulated yoke 
made of broad double bands of the jet, the waist would 
be unsurpassed for elegance. Immature figures look 
especially well ina jacket like this when made of cré- 
pon, caracule, knotted yarn checks, bouclé plaids, or 
any rough or hairy suiting that will give an addition 
al breadth Well-developed women will do well to 
choose the smooth satin-faced cloths and fabrics that 
display without accentuating their perfect curves. 

Another figure view is shown on page 7 and a gar- 
ment view on page 18, 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes from thirty to forty 
four inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents. The 
medium size requires seven yards of material twenty- 
zes, from thirty vo forty-four seven inches wide; five and three-cighths yards thirty-two 
0 cents. Medium s re- inches; four yards forty-four inches, or three and one-quarter 
quires four and seven-eighths yards of material twenty-seven yards fifty-four inches. 
inches wide; four and three eighths 
yards thirty-two inches; three and 
th ighths yards forty-four inches, 
or two and three-quarters yards fifty- 
four inches. 


in 


The pattern is cut in eight 


inches bust measure, and cost 


LADIES’ NORFOLK BASQUE. 
For illustration see page 15.) 

No. 2732.—Ever solicitous as we are 
for new styles, Dame Fashion some- 
times outwits us when she puts an old 
favorite on the market in such new and 
attractive guise that we are lured from 
the temptations of the new to the well 
tested comfort and convenience of the 
old. Quite surely in the days of our 
grandmothers, Norfolk jackets were an 
old story and yet they are just as popu 
lar and lady-like as ever to-day, and 
undoubtedly will be so fifty years hence. 
On the comely young woman portrayed 
in this picture isa very handsome and 
dressy one of white camel’s-hair cloth, 
with fine black hair-line stripes, hori 
zontal and vertical, making a large and 
decided plaid. Thesmooth, unwrinkled 
adjustment of the mode is due to the 
fact that the foundation waist is fitted 
and the pleats only laid on. These are 
graduated to be broad at the shoulder 
and lower edge, and narrower just at 


the waist-line, where they are closely . ; me mE 
re: they 9 (Copyright 195 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York.) 


belted in. The basque is fitted by the ape 
1 es Lapres’ Costume (FOR HIGH OR LOW NECK, LONG OR SHORT SLEEVES). 
usual seams and darts, and shows a be- Price 25 cents, (For description see page 19.) 
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( Copyright 185 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York.) 


LapiEs’ NORFOLK BAasQUE (WITH PLEATS LAID ON), 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For illustration see page I, 


No, 2755.—The dressy waist shown in the accompanying en- 
graving was intended for a matineé and accordingly prettily 
developed in Delft blue moiré and cream white surah, with 
exquisitely dainty effect. The mode is one that does justice 
to elaborate materials and is 
figures. The back has a yoke of moiré curving upward 
slightly toward its centre, overlapping the upper edge of the 
surah full portion which has its extra width disposed in two 
inward-turning pleats and machine-stitched on either side of 
the centre near the waist-line. The full front portions of the 
surah are shirred upon the lining yoke depth and then drawn 
down to the edge of the basque. »ke overlaps the 
upper edge of this and has two long tab-like attachments 
which reach down to the lower edge of the basque and are 


specially becoming to slender 


The moiré y 


Lavies’ Costumes, 


Price 25 cents, 


Price 20 cents. (For description see page 20.) 


confined there with bows of white satin ribbon backed with 
blue. The collar is a high standing one of moiré, fastened 
down the centre-front, with the rest of the basque, with hooks 
and eyes, 

The sleeves of moiré ha 
side, and the short edges faced with surah, They are lapped 
upon the forearm below the elbow and simulate a closing 
there. The lower edge of the basque is made with a point at 
the centre of the back and is in rounding outline across the 
front. 


ea deep slash made upon the outer 


A garment view on page 19 shows a different de 

The pattern is cut in eight siz 
inches bust measure, and costs 20 
fiveand one-quarter yardsof material twenty-two inches wide; 
four and one-half yards thirty-two inches; three and three 
eighths yards forty-four inches, or two and one-half yards 
fifty-four inches, 


slopment. 
. from thirty to forty-four 


ts. Medium size requires 


. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 

(For illustration see page 17.) 

No. 2742.—The waist is made 
upon a lining fitted at the 
back with centre-back, side 
back and under-arm seams. 
The front lining is made in 
two pieces joined together in 
a single t seam extending 
from the shoulder to the lower 
centre-front edge of the waist. 
The front and back-linings are 
joined in shoulder and under- 
arm The full fronts 
and backs of chiffon are gather- 
ed at the tab and attached to 
the waistat yoke-depth, and the 
fullness is pleated at the lower 
edge to a point in the centre of the front and back, the pleats 
flaring gracefully upward. The tabs and the band that out 
lines the yoke are in two pieces, the front portion fastening in- 
visibly on theleft shoulder, They are included in the shoulder 
seams and the long ends are brought down and attached to 
the lower edge of the waist, which is short and pointed and 
invisibly fastened with hooks and eyes down the centre-front. 
\ girdle belt of the satin outlines the lower edge and adds a 
arming finish. For the high-necked mode a standing col- 
lar is provided, while the other is shaped in a low, round out- 
line, 


seams. 


The sleeve, which may be made either long or short as pre- 
ferred, is aunique model of the Empire puff variety, The 
full under-puff of chiffon is almost covered by the overlap 


Lapis’ ULSTER 


“STANDARD” 


Price 25 cents. 
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(Copyright 18% by Standard Fashion Co, of New York. 
Lapres’ Basque. 


Price 20 cents, (For description see page 21.) 


ping satin duchesse, which falls in handsome box-pleats and 
has a tab from between each brought down and attached to 
a band just above the elbow, The under sleeve, provided for 
the full-length model, is made with a sin inside seam. 

The skirt is four-gored and of fashionable width. The 
box-pleated portions at the sides are attached at the top to 
an extension of the front-gore and to the front and side-back 
gore on either side. The joining at their upper edge is con- 
cealed beneath roped bands of ribbon finished in rosettes at 
each end. There is no fullness about the front and sides, but 
the back is gathered at the top to fall in godets at the lower 
edge. A placket opening is cut at the centre of the back, as 
there isnoseam. Theskirt may be cut round length as shown 
by the small view, 


(For deseription see page 22.) 
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Labrgs’ REEFING JACKET. 
A figure view on page 10 shows a different development. 
The pattern is cut in eight sizes from thirty to forty-four 
inches bust measure, and costs 25 cents. Medium size re 
quires nineteen yards of material twenty-two inches wide; 
or ten and five-eighths yards forty-four inches. As repre 
sented fifteen yards of twenty-two inch silk were used, in 
addition to two and one-half yards of chiffon, and eight yards 
of ribbon. 


LADIES’ NORFOLK BASQUE (WITH PLEATS LAID ON). 
(For illustration see page 18.) 

No. 2732.—To insure a neat adjustment, the foundation 
waist is made with shoulder, centre-back, side-back and un 
der-arm seams and double bust-darts, and the pleats are ap- 
plied. They are graduated to be larger at the shoulder and 
lower edge, and taper slightly toward the waist where a 
straight belt holds them closely to the figure. They are in- 
visibly stitched tothe waist underneath. The lower edge of the 
basque is in rounding outline and the ripple effect issuggested 
between the pleats at the back and on the sides. The leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves are shaped by inside seams only and are 
mounted on coat-shaped foundations. The stylish fullness at 
the top is collected in closely drawn gathers and produces the 


( Copyright 185 by Standard Fashion Co. of N 
NDATION SKIRT). de 


Lapies’ PLEATED SKIRT (WITH PLAIN FOU 


“STANDARD” 


Price 20 cents. 


a 
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DELIN 


(For description see page 22.) 
admired bouffant effect at the elbow, below which the sleeve 
is smooth and comfortably close. 

Figure views on pages 7 and 15 show a different develop 
ment, 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes from thirty to forty-four 
inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents. ™ 
quires seven yards of material twenty-se 
five and three 


dium size re 


*n inches wide; 
ighths yards thirty-two inches; four yards 
forty-four inches, or three and one-quarter yards fifty-four 
inches. 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For illustration see page 18.) 

No. 2749.—The waist is made upon a lining fitted with the 
usual seams, upon which the fullness of the outside back is 
drawn down to the waist-line in narrow shirrings. The 
front blouse portions extend from the shoulder and under-arm 
seams, the right side reaching to the left shoulder and fasten 
ing with buttons and buttonholes. A narrow standing collar 
of velvet completes the neck and a shaped belt of the same 
appropriately finishes the bottom of the basque 

The full bishop leg-o'-mutton sleeve is cut with two seams 
and has a foundation lining for the upper portion, the huge 


2731 
w York, 


ice 9 
Price 20 cents. (For description see page 23.) 
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Novemper, 1895.] 
puff being drawn in at 
the wrist under a 
unique cuff of velvet. 


The skirt is a hand- 
some six-piece model 


having the requisite ex 
pansion at the foot and 
fitting the hips closely. 
At the back the full 
-efully ar 
a series of 


ness is g 
ranged in 
small pleats. 

Almost any material 
suitable to the s 


SSNS 


will develop this design 
to advantage, though 
the mode favors figured 
rather than plain ef- 
fects. Any of the 
beautiful Scotch and 
irish mixtures. home 


SS 


SS 


S 


N 


spun, checks or plaids 
might be employed 
with excellent results. 
A figure view on page 5 shows a different development. 
The pattern is cut in eig 


ht sizes, from thirty to forty-four 
inches bust measure, and costs25 cents. Medium size requires 
twelve and three-quarters yards of material twenty-two inches 
wide; nine yards thirty-two inches; six and seven-eighths 
yards forty-four inches, or five and one-half yards fifty-four 
As represented eleven and one-eighth yards of forty 

inch materi 


inches. 


l were used in addition to one and one-eighth 


yards of velvet twenty-two inches wide for trimming. 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 


(For illustration see pag 


19. 


onnk 


755.—The construction of this waist is very simple 
lining fitted 
justment. 

the lc 
the wa 


y the usual seams and dart 
The back has a smooth yoke overlaid upon it and 


er back portion is attached to this and drawn down to 


nffording a close 


. the fullness being disposed in two pleats, on either 


Laptes’ S1x-GORED SKIRT. 


“STANDARD” 


Price 20 cents. 
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dl 


PRE WOOON 


side of the centre, which are machine-stitched at the waist- 
line. The front has full portions of the silk, included in the 
under-arm seams and shirred across it at their upper edge at 
yoke depth, the greater part of the fullness being concen- 
trated near the centre of the front. The silk is then drawn 
down closely to the waist-line. The front-yoke of the cloth 
is included in the shoulder and collar seams. It overlaps the 
upper edge of the full front of silk and has two long tabs 
which are drawn down to the waist and attached beneath 
f pink ribbon. The lower edge of the front yoke and 
ides of the tabs are edged with narrow passementerie, 
so trimmed with passementerie, fin_ 
The waist is cut in rounding outline in front, 
and describes a slight point at the centre-back. It fastens in 
the centre of the front with buttons and buttonholes which 
are ble only on the yoke. 

Thesleeves ¢ 


bow: 
the 


and a standing collar, 
ishes the neck. 


re perhaps the most modish feature of the design, 


(For description see page 24.) 
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pyright 1805 by Standard Fashton Co. of New York.) 
LApIEs’ SLEEVE. Price 10 cents. 


(For description see page 24.) 


The front of the sleeve folds over the back and has a simulated 
closing from the elbow to the wrist on the outside of the 
arm, small copper buttons being used for the purpose. 

Figure views on pages 13 and 16 show a different develop 
ment, 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes, from thirty to forty-four 
inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents. Medium size re 
quires five and one-quarter yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide; four and one-half yards thirty-two inches, three 
and three-eighths yards forty-four inches, or two and one- 
our inches in width. Asrepresented it needs 
three and seven-eighths yards of goods forty inches wide, one 
and seven-eighths yards of silk twenty-two, and four and one 
quarter yards of passementerie. 


LADIES’ ULSTER. 
(For illustration see page 19.) 

No. 2756.—The construction and arrangement of this design 
makes it possible for even the most inexperienced needlewom 
an to make herself a cloak of which she may be very proud. 
Shoulder, centre-back, side-back, and under-arm seams, and 


(Copyright 1895 by Standard Fashion Co. of New Ye 


Lapres’ INVERNESS WRAP. Price 20 cents, 


“STANDARD” 


(For deseription Se page 25.) 
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under-arm darts, are used in its construction. The fronts are 


plain and straight and fall from the figure very slightly about 
the waist. The lower parts of the backs are cut wide enough 
to make them hang in graceful flutes and the skirt portion of 
the cont is sufficiently wide to accommodate the most flaring 


dress skirt. The upper fronts are reversed to form sharp-cor- 


» nered lapels faced with velvet, and the neck is finished with a 
J rolling collar, similarly faced 


The sleeves are of the handsome leg o' mutton design, made 
in three sections and finished up their outside seams w ith an 
almost invisible cording. Curvy ed pockets are set in on either 
side, and the closing is effected in front in double-b 
fashion with large buttons and 
buttonholes. 

These handsome models make 
upadvantageously in vicuna, hop- 
sack, wide-wale serge, cravenette, 
tweed, frieze, homespun, bouelé 
plaids, caracule, or any of the 
cloakings in vogue and if trim 
ming be desired, braid, passemen 


~asted 


terie, gimp, etc., may be used. 

A figure view on page 12 shows 
a different development. 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes 
from thirty to forty-four inches 


bust measure, and costs 


cents. 
Medium size requires seven and 
one-quarter yards of material for 
ty-four inches wide or five and 
one-half yards fifty-four inches. 
As represented three-quarters 
yard of velvet twenty-two inches 
wide were used in addition for 
collar and revers. 


2751 
(Copyright 1805 by Standard 
Fashion Co. of New York.) 
Price 10 
tion 


LADIES’ REEFING JACKET. 
(For illustration see page 20.) 

No. 2780.—The construction of this model is effected by 
means of shoulder, centre-back, side-back and under-arm 
seams. The front, which is smooth-fitting above the bust 
line, fallsaway from the figure below, and is closed in double- 


fash- 
four 
large bone but 
Its low- 
er ends 


breasted 
ion with 


tons. 
are 
square-corn er 
ed and the edge 
of the jacket is 


ey 
U 
ZG j in rounding 
7) 4 outline, reach- 
Yj res hie 
GF ing to the hi 
ty : 
G ZY line. 
G4 yy : 
ZIG The lower 
ZG f the 
G4 Hy ends of th 
qe a 
%y Z YZ) back, side-bac 
we Uj and under-arm 
Ze Yj forms are cut 
ZVYy 
tjj3>-] jj with extra 
ZYY width which, 
jG jj when seamed, 
Y forms the full 
ripple effect 


that is showns0 
conspicuo us!¥ 
in all the Par 
models 

this 
The 


Es 


34 


isian 
imported 


season. 
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neck is finished with a good-sized rolling collar and the upper 
parts of the fronts are folded back to form small revers; 
these have the corners rounded. _ The sleeves are of bouffant 
jeg-o’-mutton design, arranged upon the top of the arm’s-eye 
with a triple row of gathers. 


They are made with but « 
single seam and are close-fitting below the elbow. 

As shown by the small view in.the centre, the fronts may 
be allowed to flare, revealing the basque beneath. 

Serge, cheviot, homespun, tweed, frieze, diagonal, chin 


LAbDIES SURPLICE COLLARETTE, 


Price 5 cents. 


chilla, beaver, velours, bouclé plaids, ete., may be used tomake 
the coat, and silk, satin, velvet, moiré, ete., are in order for 
the collar and revers. Braid, cord. passementerie, heavy lace, 
etc., may be used as trimming if such be desired. 

A figure view on page 8 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes, for ladies from thirty to 
forty-four inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents. For a 
lady of medium size it requires four and seven-eighths yards 
of material twenty-seven inches wide; four and three-eighths 
yards thirty-two inches; 
three and three-eighths 
yards forty-four inches, 
or two and three-quar- 
ters yards fifty-four in- 


ches. 


LADIES’ PLEATED 
SKIRT (WITH PLAIN 
FOUNDATION SKIRT). 
(For illustration see page 2). 
No. 2731.—Of all im 
partial patrons of the 
different nations, doubt- 
less to Fashion must we 
arce- 


give the palm, for s 
ly a country has she 
neglected in her search / 
for costumes old yet ever 
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LADixs’ WAIST (FOR HIGH OR LOW NECK, LONG OR SHORT SLEEVES). Price 20 cents. (For description see page 


new. 

Her latest fancy is for 
the land of curling-stones and bag-pipes. Tartan plaids and 
Highland kilts are flung in our midst with rec’ 
weak womanhood yields to the fascination of 
clannish suit with satisfac- 


pas aban- 


don, and poor, 
the and 
tion. 

‘Who could possibly cavil at a kilt if such a bonnie pattern 
as our picture be chosen, and material that is indeed a thing 
of beauty on a drear November day—bright red and black 
camel’s-hair? ' 

The construction of the skirt is really simple, andthe under- 
lying box-pleats faced with black silk, are suggested rather 
than revealed when they come in contact with the wearer's 
foot in walking. 

The underskirt, which is in this instance of red silk, has 
three gores, a narrow front and two wide side-back. It fits 


moment dons her 
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For description see pag) 
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smoothly about the top in front and has two single darts back 
of the hips. 

The front of the overskirt consists of seven sections, joined 
the knee are 
deep 


in curved seams narrow at the top, and below 
extensions Which are folded under, forming 
pleats. The parts of the pleats exposed between their outside 
edges are faced with black silk. The back of the skirt is made 
fullness is disposed in two backward 


box- 


in two gores, and its 
turning pleats on either side of the bias centre-back seam. A 
narrow band finishes the skirt 
at the v -line. 

The girls who dance will 
find this an excellent model, 


which will assist very ma- 
terially a graceful exposition 
of the poetry of motion. A 
charming skirt of this design 
for ball or less ceremonious 
wear is made with the under 
skirt of pale blue taffetas and 
the overskirt of white silk 
gre adine. Between each 
of the bux-pleats around the 
front myriad ruffles of real 
Valenciennes lace are placed, and at the end of each of the 
section seams, groups of artificial forget-me-nots and trailing 
sprays of ivy are securely fastened with knots of silver cord, 


6 28.) 


The basque with which this was worn was made entirely of 
white without a suggestion of blue about it, except a large 
butterfly of turquoises and pearls set in frosted silver. 

For ordinary wear serge, homespun, cravenette, heptonette, 
drap cuir, drap satin, cloth, bouclé plaids, crépon, caracule, 
ete., may be employed and braid, gimp, ribbon, machine 


y \ 
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stitching or passementerie form the decoration. 

A figure view on page 7 shows a different development, 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes from twenty to thirty-four 
inches waist measure, and costs 20 cents. The medium size 
requires thirteen and one-half yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide; nine and one-half yards thjzpy-two inches; 
seven and three-quarters yards forty-four inch. », oF six vards 
fifty-four inches, with lining goods thirty-six inches wide, 
three and one-half yards. . 


LADIES’ TEA JACKET. 

(For illustration see page 21.) 
No. 2748.—Pale blue French flannel with a brown figure 
was the material chosen in this instance and brown embroi- 
dery silk furnished theornamentation. Shoulder, centre-back, 
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Lapies’ CoLLARErrs. 
side-back, and under-arm Seams are used in fitting the back 
and the loose front is arranged upon a waist lining adjusted 
with single bust-darts. The centre-back box pleat is included 
in the centre-back seam to a few inches below the waist-line 
and from there to the hem, each edge of the box-pleat is at- 
tached separately to the outer edge of each back piece, and 
the additional width thus formed makes the skirt parts of the 
jacket hang very gracefully. 

The fronts are atta 
broader one having 


ched to a short round yoke, the right and 

its extra width disposed in pleats to form 
the centre box-pleat while the yoke fastens on the left side 
with buttons and buttonholes. The lower edge of the yoke is 
outlined with feather-stitching which is continued around 

_ the back and over the top of the box-pleat, simulating a round 
yoke like that in front. 

The sleeves are of the bishop order, made with a single 
under-arm seam, adjusted upon a leg-o’-mution foundation 
and held in shirrings at the top. At the bottom they are 
gathered into a narrow wristband. The neck is finished by a 
standing collar, 
its upper edge 
trimmed with 
stitching, and 
fastenson the left 
side, The waist- 
lining fastens in- 
visibly in the 
centre of the 
front with hooks 
and eyes. 


Cashmere, 
Henrietta, chal 
lis, satine or soft 
silks make 
attractively 
this model 
lace, embroidery 
or ribbon furnish 
suitable trimming. 

A figure view on page 11 shows a different devel. 
opment. 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes from thirty to 
forty-four inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents. 
The medium size requires eight and three-quarters 
yards of material twenty-two inches wide: six and 
three quarters yards fhirty-tw6 inches; five ar 1 one 
orty four inches, or three and seven- 


up & 
by 
and 


eighths yards fifty-four inches. 


LADIES’ SIX-GORED SKIRT. 
(For flustration see page 21.) 

No. 2740,—A stylish design for a ladies’ walking 
skirt is here illustrated as made of rough-and-ready 
erépon, a new winter material, in a handsome shade 
of Téte de Négre—dark brown. 

It is a six-gored model, and will be approved by 


“STANDARD” 


Price Scents, (For description see page 28.) 
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all, both for the simplicity of its constrog. 
tion, and its graceful effect when worn, It 
has a wide front gore, two medium width 
side-gores and a back breadth. It is fitted 
without darts, the fullness at the back being 
drawn in gathers, and falling in gracefuj 
folds to the lower edge. 

The skirt measures four and 
yards around the lower edge. 
” ‘This design will be found suitable for mas 
terials in any of the usual width, and wil] 
give equal satisfaction, whether made up in — 


light or heavy weight goods. 
‘ 
f 
r 


Any of the various and beautiful designs of crépon, woo] 


one-half 


moiré, mohaireen (a fabric of silk and mohair combination), 
caracule, stoicotine (an elaborate silk-and-wool fabric), 
bouclé, or the rich heavy satins and silks now so popular, wil] 
make up well, and if desired, the seams may be trimmed with 
narrow gimp, jet, or bands of velvet or satin 

A figure view on page 2 shows a different development, 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes from twenty to thirty-four 
inches waist measure, and costs 20 cents. Medium size re. 
quires eight yards of material twenty-two inches wide; six 
and one-half yards thirty-two inches; four and one-half yards 
forty-four inches, or three and five-eighths yards fifty-four 
inches, 


LADIES’ SLEEVE. 
(For illustration see page 22. 

No, 2785.—A sleeve of marked novelty and elegance of de 
sign is here illustrated as develope? in golden-brown ladies’ 
cloth showing an effective under-puff of taftetas striped in 
pale blue and white. 

It is made with a foun- 


dation lining and overlaid 
to elbow depth with the 
material, forming the long, 


cuff wh 
still retains its popular 


unabated. 


close-fitting 


The unique upper por 
tion is formed by two | 
under one being of the silk, and 
the upper portion of the material 
which forms the body of the 
sleeve, The latter iseut out in wide 


Slashes, prettily showing the con- 
trasting under-puff, and is outlined 
with narrow iridescent passemen- 
terie studded with blue sequins. 
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LADIES’ Cape. Price 29 cents. (For description see page 2.) 
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2757 


(For deseription 


2757 


Lapies’ SECTION Coat SLEEVE. Price 10 cents. 
see Page 27.) 


The fullness of the upper puff is arranged at the arm’s-eye 
in four box-pleats which give an especially graceful finish to 
this very handsome model. 

The design is adapted to an infinite variety of materials, 
and permits the display of much individual taste. If the 
main body of the sleeve be of black, black and white striped 
silk would make an admirable under-puff, this combination 
being especially stylish this séason. Crépe de chine, chiffon 
or any of the gauzy fabries now on the market, though more 
shable than silk, would be particularly effective for the 
under-puff. In that portion of the latter which is invisible 
in the finished sleeve, percaline might be substituted if the 


material be expensive or unusually heavy. 
This sleeve is used in the costumes on pages 10 and 17. 
The pattern is cut in four sizes for ladies from eleven to 
Medium 
size requires three and one-quarter yards of plain material 
twenty-two inches wide and two and three-quarters yards 
twenty-two inches for inside puff. 


seventeen inches arm measure, and costs 10 cents. 


The short sleeve requires one and one-half yards chiffon 
forty-fi 


e inches wide for inside puff or two and seven-eighths 
yards twenty-two inches wide if made of one material only. 


LADIES’ MUFF. 
(For illustration see pa 
2751.—The model, which is uny 


=) 
ally pretty and sim 
is made entirely in one picce, and adjusted to the centre 


SHAN ianas 


2766 


(TO BE MADE IN EMPIRE STYLE IF DESIRED}. 
(For description see page 27.) 


2766 


Lapis’ CHEMISE 
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Price 15 cents. 
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and at either end with shirrings. The overlapping point on 
the front is fastened down with a tiny fur head, and a broad 
ribbon bow is placed on the top. Long ribbons were in this 
instance provided to suspend the muff around the neck. 

Silk, satin, velvet, satin soleil, or material to match a cos- 
tume may be used to make this model, and pleated ribbon, 
fur or feather gimp may be used to trim. 

The pattern is in one size and costs 10 cents. It requires to 
make, three-quarters yards of material twenty inches wide or 
wider, two and one-half yards of ribbon, one and five-eighths 
yards of edging and one fur head as represented. 


LADIES’ INVERNESS WRAP. 
(For flustration see page 22.) 
No. 2734,—The fabric employed for this model was dark- 

blue cravanette 
and the trim 
ming consisted 
only of the front 
facings of tar 
tan plaid silk. 
The under 
cloak, cut in a 

vhat cir 
cular fashion, is 
made with back 
and front por- 
tions joined in 


shoulder and 
under-arm 
seams. The 


front portion 
has large arm- 
holes cut and 
finished in it as 
shown by the 
small view in 
the centre. The 
circular upper 
cape is included 


on either side 


in the shoulder 


and under-arm 2761 


seams 4nd qj nies Hoop. Price 5 conts. 
brought around 56 page 27.) 


to the centre of the front where they are evenly folded back 
their full length to display the facing. An unusually large 
rolling collar, on a standing foundation collar, 
finishes the neck. The fastening is effected down 
the centre of the front, with buttons and button 
holes, in double-breasted fashion, 

As shown by the upper of the small views, the 
faced portions of the upper cape are unfolded and 
lapped across the chest, furnishing an additional 
protection a 


For description 


ga 


inst the biting winter winds. 


Diagonal, beaver, mohair, tweed, frieze, 
acule, bouclé plaids, ete., 
are excellent-yaterials for ordinary wear. A 
reallyiretty wrap for ny old-Jady might be made 
jike this pattern of black bengaline, the rw med 


front ornamented with jet. 


cheviot, homespun, car 


A figure view on page 9 shows a different de- 
velopment. 

A The pattern is cut in eight sizes from thirty to 
forty-four inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents, 

4 The medium size requires seven and five-eighths 
yards twenty-two inches; five and one eighth 
yards forty-four inches, or four and one quarte: 
yards fifty-four inches. As represented three 


—— 
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yards of twenty-two inch silk were used to line cape portions. 


LADIES’ SURPLICE COLLARETTE. 
(For illustration seo page 23.) 

No. 2753.—This model is of Delft blue satin soliel trimmed 
with gimp and lace, and lined with white silk. It is made all 
in one piece and while it is exceedingly broad across the 
shoulders in front and back. it slopes abruptly just below the 
bust-line where the ends 
are crossed and attached at 
the waist-line with small 
bows of the Delft blue. The 
outer edge of the cape is 
trimmed with a band of lace 
and an edging of gimp, and 
the inner edge, which 
reaches the neck in the back 
and discloses a V of the 
dress in front, is simply 
turned under and sewed to 
the lining, 

The pattern is in three 
sizes, small, medium and 
large, and costs 5 cents. 
The medium size requires 
seven-eighths yards of ma- 
terial twenty-two inches 
wide or wider; twoand one- 
quarter yards cach of lace 
and gimp, and two yards 
of ribbon. 


LADIES’ WAIST (with 
HIGH AND LOW NECK, LONG 
AND SHORT SLEEVES), 
(For illustration see page 23.) 

No, 2754.—A particularly 
stylish and practical 
basque, adapted alike to day 
or evening wear, is here de- 
picted, plain brown Henri- 
etta being used for the 
former and pink taffeta silk, 
shot with sage green and 
trimmed with velvet, for the 
latter. 

A lining, fitted with the 
usual seams, forms the basis 
of the basque, over which 
the unique yoke is laid, 
extending in rounded out- 
line over the shoulder, in 
the graceful 1830 effect now 
so fashionable. At the 
yoke-line the fullness is 
gathered in the centre and 
arranged in a graduated 
box-pleat at either side, 
narrowing toward thy ‘ 
n@terminating under a belt pointed back and front, 


No. 2700, Misses’ Cosrumn, 
Atthe 


_..4 back the fullness is disposed in four pleats held in place at the 


waist-line by vertical rows of machine-stitching. 

The leg-o'-mutton sleeve has a foundation lining; it is 
plain to the elbow and bouffant above, attaining its greatest 
fullness on a line with the bust. That of the evening waist 
terminates at the elbow under a narrow band of velvet and a 
stylish bow of velvet ribbon. 

Figure views on pages 2 and 8 show a different develop- 
ment. 
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(Copyright 1805 by Standard Fashion Co, 
Price 20 cents, 
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The pattern is cut in eight sizes from thirty to forty-four 
inches bust measure and costs 20 cents. For a lady of me. 
dium size it requires five and three-eighths yards twenty two 
inches; three and seven-eighths yards thirty-two; three yards 
forty-four inches, or two and five-eighths yards fifty-four 
inches. 

LADIES’ COLLARETTE. 
(For illustration see page 24.) 

No. 7.—This collar. 
ette is extremely simple 
in construction being cut 


in but one piece, thus avoid 
ing the tedious matching of 
the pattern of the goods, 
which is necessary when 
there are. seams This 
collarette is cut square at 
the back; the fronts do not 
meet, but are. several in. 
ches apart, thus affording 
an excellent opportunity of 
displaying the handsome 
plastrons now so popular, 

Our illust h 
Margottin satin foundation, 
overlaid with black Brussels 
net and edged with narrow 
Brussels lace. 


The pattern is cut in 
three sizes, small, medium 
and large, and costs 5 cents. 
Medium size requires five 
eighths yard of material 
twenty-four to twenty-sey 
en inches wide or wider, 
As represented four and 
one-quarter yards of lace 
were used to edge. 


LADIES’ CAPE. 

(For illustration see pag: 
No. 2744.—A fashionable 
shade of tan diagonal was 
used for this handsome 
wrap and seal-brown satin 
lined the hood 
is an unusually stylish one 
which mcry 


The model 


be worn with 
perfect propriety for walk- 
ing, driving, golf or any of 
the out-door sports popular 
during the fall 
in one 


It is made 
circular piece as 
shown in the large views 
and fits about the shoulders 
without darts or fullness 
The hood is very broad and 
dashing and entirely orna- 
mental. It is seamed but 
and the ends allowed to fall apart. 


of New York. ) 
(For description see page 3.) 
part way up its centre 


Tt extends across the back the full breadth of the shoulders 


and is included in the collarseam with the broad rolling collar 
Pockets are set in on either side of the cape near the cor- 
ners and the opening covered with prettily curved pocket- 
flaps machine-stitched around their edges, . 
The small outline view shows the effect that is produced 
when a bias centre-back seam is employed, the distribution of 


the folds in which the cape falls, owing to the circular shap 
ing. being more even 
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A figure view on page 6 shows a different development 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes, from thirty to forty-four 
inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents, The medium size re- 
quires five and one-half yards of material twenty-two inches 
wide; five and one-eighth yards twenty-seven inches; two and 
three-quarters yards forty-four inches, or two and one-half 
yards fifty-four inches. Seven-eighths yard of silk twenty- 
two inches wide was used to line the hood. 


LADIES’ SECTION 
COAT SLEEVE. 
(For illustration see page 25.) 

No, 2757.—A hand- 
some sleeve model, of the 
new ‘section ” design is 
here presented as made 
of sage green Melton. 

The sleeve is adjusted 
upon a fulllining shaped 
with one seam only, in 
which the outside ma 
terial is concluded, The 
two seams upon the out- 
side are appropriately 
finished by a row of 
machine-stitching at 
either side. The sleeve 
fits the arm closely to a 
point a slight distance 
above the elbow from 
whence extends the 
boufant puff to the 
arm's-eye. 

The sleeve will de- 
velop satisfactorily in 
broadcloth, serge, chin- 
chilla, Kersey, ladies’- 
cloth or any ‘“tailor- 
made’ material, if used 
for cloaks, while for 
dresses fabrics of lighter 
weight must be substitu- 
ted. 

The pattern is cut in 
four sizes, from eleven 
to seventeen inches arm 
measure, and costs 10 
cents. For the medium 
size it requires three and 
one-eighth yards of ma- 
terial twenty-two inches 
wide; two and seven- 
eighths yards twenty- 
seveninches; one and 
three-quarters yards 
forty-four inches, or one 
and one-half yards fifty- 
four inches. As repre- 
sented seven-eighths 
yard of thirty-six-inch 
lining were used in addition. 


LADIES’ CHEMISE (10 BE MADE IN EMPIRE STYLE, IF 
DESIRED). 
(For flustration see page 2%.) 

No. 2766.—The chemise here shown is made of nainsook, 
and trimmed with lace, insertion, beading and ribbon. The 
front and back portions are each in one piece, and are joined 
by atiny shoulder seam, and a well-shaped long under-arm 
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( Copyright 188 by Standard Fashion Co, of New York.) 
No. 2767, Misszs’ DRESS (WITH HIGH OR LOW NECK, LOT OR SHORT SLEEVES). 
Price Wcents. (For description see page 28.) 
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seam at each side. The neck is cut out in low, round outline. 
The fullness of front and back is collected in gathers at the 
top, and drawn towards the centre, the entire neck being 
faced witha stay. A drawing-string is inserted in a casing 
at the waist-line, which drawsthe fullness well in to the figure 
as shown in front view. The casing is concealed by a lace 


beading, through which ribbon is drawn, and it is tied ina 
pretty bow at the front. 


This garment may be 
made of linen, washable 
silk, lawn, muslin or 
nainsook, and tucks, 
lace, embroidery, inser- 
tion, beading, and ribbon 
willform the most appro- | 
priate decoration. 

The pattern is cut in 
eight sizes, for ladies 
from thirty to forty-four 
inches bust measure, and 
costs 15 cents. A lady of 
medium size requires 
three and one-half yards 
of material twenty-seven 
inches wide or two and 
one-half yards thirty-six 
inches. As represented 
two and one-half yards 
of lace, with one and 
three-eighths yards of 
insertion for neck, and 
one and _ five-eighths 
yards each of beading 
and ribbon were used. 


LADIES’ HOOD. 
(For Illustration see page 25.) 

No, 2761.—To make 9 
partially worn garment 
look thoroughly up to 
date, probably no reno- 
vation would be so suc- 
cessful as a stylish hood 
made of the same ma- 
terial as the wrap and. 
lined with a contrasting 
color and fabric. Such 
a one is shownin our il- 
lustration, brown diag- 
onal lined with brown 
satin being used in its 
construction. Its single 
centre-seam is discon- 
tinued half-way up and 
the ends of the hood are 
allowed to spread upon 
the back, It is included 
* The neck in the collar- 
seam unhu asia in the 
e centre-front with a heok 
and eye. Waleserge, cheviot, tweed, frieze, caracule, bouclé — 
plaids, novelty cloakings, ete., may be used, and fancy plaid 
silk or satin may furnish the lining. A binding of furs. ete., 
may furnish a decoration if such is desired, although a plain 
finish is preferred by many. 

The pattern is cut in three sizes, small, medium and large 
and costs 5 cents. To make the medium size it requires 
three-quarters yard of material twenty-two, or five-eighths 
yard twenty-seven inches wide, or wider. 
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MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For illustration see page 2%.) 

No. 2760.—French jacquard of Delft blue, united with 
black silk gimp and round crocheted buttons, were the mate- 
tials used effecti ely in the construction of this aunty cos- 
tume, which is alike suitable to the promenade, shopping or 
for general school wear, 

The back of the waist ig fitted to the figure by means of 
side-back, under-arm and centre-back seams; in the latter is in- 
cluded the graduated box 


pleat which extends from 
neck to waist-line, 
The front 


is provided 
with a foundation lining 
fitted with single bust 
darts. The unique blouse 
portion extends from the 
under-arm seams, the full- 
ness above the bust being 
confined in a centre-front 
box-pleat, with smallinward 
turning pleats on both sides, 
while below the bust the 
fullness is allowed to fall 
loosely, drooping slightly 
below the belt to conform 
to the present demand of 
fashion in this particular. 
A double row of buttons 
adorns either side of the 
central box-pleat from the 
bust to the neck; the latter 
is completed by a plain 
standing collar outlined on 
both edges by a band of 
silk gimp. 

The sleeve is of the leg-o’ 
mutton order, and is made 
sleeve lining. 


over a cc 
Tt is close fitting to the el- 
bow, whence to the arm's 
eye extends the huge puff 
which droops slightly from 
the shoulder, attaining its 
greatest fullness on a tine 
with the bust. 

The circular skirt is a 
pretty three-piece model 
with front and 
wide side-gores, the seams 


narrow 


at the sides being concealed 
by backward-turning pleats, 
while the fullness at the 
back is collected into plaits 
ateach side of the central 
seam. The placket opening 
is in the back; a rounded 


belt outlined. “atti simp 
congéats the joining be f 
_teen waist and skirt, Se met z 


The model is one of the season’s favorites for misses’ wear, 
possessing as it does an adaptability for any and all occasions 
where strict evening dress is not required. It is universally 
becoming, and is especially designed to mitigate the defects 
of that gaunt, awkward period of girlhood which demands 
loose effects in waists. The mode favors checks and mixtures 
rather than plain materials, although the latter would by no 
means develop unsatisfactorily. Any of the large plaids 
now in favor would give admirable results, especially 


“STANDARD” 
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if the wearer for whom it is designated be unusually lende 
Covert cloth, Scotch twill suitings or mohair bouclé would } 
particularly desirable. The belt and collar might b made | 
velvet and edged with passementerie if desired, and eyele 
and lacing might replace the buttons with exc ellent effect. 

A garment view on page 33 shows a different developmen 
The pattern is cut in six sizes, from eleven to sixteen yea: 


of age, and costs 20 cents. 
and three-quarters yards of material twenty-two inches wide 
six and seven eighths yard 
thirty-two inches: fiy 
and one-eighth yard 
forty-four inches or fou 
and one-half fifty 
four inches. s 


Fourteen-year size r¢ quires nip 


yards 


MISSI 

(For tlustratic 
No. 2767.— thing dain 
tier could well be imagined 


2) 


than the stylish dress shown 
in our illustration With 
pretty model and 
any of the lovely materials 
so temptingly displayed in 
the var 


such a 


8% stores, the labor 
of dressmaking will become 


& positive pleasure. 
The waist is arranged in 
the pattern so that it 


be worn as either a 


may 
high 
«| dress, the 
lining and the outer mate- 


or a low-nec 


rial both running to the 
neck, and a line of perfora- 
tions showing how they 
may be cut away in such a 

4s to resemble our 
illustration. The back also 


has 


4 fitted lining, and an 
ter portion similar tothat 
in front The chiffon 
which covers the ng is 
pleated so as to lie | rfectly 
flat in the back, but in 
front it is allowed to puff 


gracefully in blouse fashio’ 


The outer silk is cut av ay 
around the neck and two 
tabs are drawn tightly 
down to the belt in the 
back, while in front they 
fall loosely over the chiffon 
beneath. Two shoulder 
pieces a anged to fall 
prettily over the sleeves. 
These latter are so contrived 
that they can be worn 


— cither short or elbow length. 


ge 20.) 
din fashioning 


The latter style was em- 
our model, and the chiffon was finished 
above the elbow by a band and bow Around the 
decolletage Valenciennes lace, 
yoke-piece and tabs and the epau- 


, of ribbon. 
1S & narrow edging of fine 
which also edges the 
lettes. 


: The nae 'S extremely ingenious in its arrangement and is 
particularly graceful ag well. It is cut in five pieces, one 


The front breadth 
arrangement which resembles a fan 


Seam running up the centre of the back 
18 constructed to form an 


es 
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formed by a shallow triple box-pleat. On each of the side 
seams is a similar arrangement, and the back gore is gathered 
closely beneath the band. A narrow belt conceals the join- 
ing of waist and skirt and is ornamented by two ribbon ro 
settes. 

The possibilities of this charming gown are endless; all 
that is needed is a variation of material and color How 
pretty it would be if the skirt were made of Nile green taf- 
fetas with a dainty Dresden 
figure and the fan-pieces were 
of thé color of the figure, say 
mauve or pink, in plain silk or 
cliffon. The same material 
could be used for the waist, 
and the yoke and tabs might 
be of dark green velvet, edged 
with pearls or passementerie 
which might also finish the 
neck and the epaulettes above 
the sleeves. The ribbons could 
match the plain color of bod 
ice and fan-pieces. Or, if silk & 
were too expensive, a pretty’ 
challis or figured cashmere or 
even flannel might be used, a 
cream ground being chosen-- 
with a figure in red, blue, 
green or other color, and the 4 
over pieces of the waist could 
be of a solid color of silk, or of 
the same material, and the bod- 
ice proper of plain cream color. 

For evening wear, silk of 
any kind, chiffon, net, and 
velvet, passementerie, ete., 
may be combined. Or if the 
dress is to be worn with a high 
neck, plaids, stripes or plain 
goods may be combined with 
fabrics of harmonizing color. 

A garment view on page 32 
shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in six 
sizes from eleven to sixteen 
years of age, and costs 20 cents 
The fourteen-year size requires 
eleven and one-quarter yards 
of material twenty-two inches 
wide; eight and five-cighths 
yards thirty-two inches; six 
and seven-eighths yards forty- 
four inches, or five and one- 
half yards fifty-four inches. 
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MISSES’ TOILETTE. 
(For illustration see page 28.) 

No. 2738, Misses’ Waist and 
No. 2739, Misses’ Skirt.—The 
materials employed in the con- 
struction of the charming dress 
shown upon the pretty little 
girl in our engraving were dark blue serge, camel's-hair 
plaid in green and blue, and black velvet ribbon. 

The lining of the waist, which has the usual seams and 
darts, insures its neat adjustment. The yoke of plaid, out- 
lined with black velvet ribbon, has an upward curve across 
the back between the shoulders and in front describes slight 
curves on either side of the centre and is then brought down 
in a graduated tab to the waist. The serge is shirred to the 


No. 2730, Misses" Skint, 
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(For description see page 30.) 
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lower edge of the yoke at the back and drawn closely down to 
the waist, while in front it 1s shirred to the yoke and falls over 
the belt in a graceful blouse, the tab being sufficiently loose 
to arcommodate this arrangement. The neck is finished with 
a plain standing collar of velvet and a straight belt encircles 
the waist. The sleeves, of gigot design, are full and expand 
ed to the prescribed width by an interlining of hair-cloth at- 
tached to their fitted foundation. They are made with a sin 
gle seam and adjusted in gath 
ers on top of the arm’s-eye. 

The waist fastens in the cen- 
tre of the back with hooks and 
eyes, 

A garment view on page 36 
shows the waist in a different 
development. 

The pattern is cut in six 
sizes, from eleven to sixteen 
years, and costs 15 cents. The 
fourteen-year — size requires 
four and three-eighths yards of 
material twenty-two inches 
wide; three and one-eighth 
yards thirty-two inches; two 
and one-half yards forty-four 
inches, or two yards fifty-four 
inches, with one and one half 
yards of lining thirty-six in. 
ches. 

The skirt is a dainty little 
model with four gores, of a 
somewhat circular shape. 
They fit about the waist with 
out darts or fullness and are 
graduated toward the hem to 
have the desired flare. On the 
left side, a panel is included 
in the side-back seam and fold 
ed back at its front edge to 
form a revers which is faced 
with the plaid and edged with 
the ribbon. A placket is fin 
ished at the centre of the 
back-gore and the waist iscom 
pleted with a narrow band. 
Either the skirt or the waist 
may be made up in mohair, 
crépon, cashmere, Henrietta, 
broadcloth, cheviot, homespun, 
bouclé. plaids, novelty goods, 
orin any of the soft orstiffened 
silks in vogue. Velvet, satin, 
lace, passementerie, gimp, 
braid, cord, or a contrasting 
material, will form appropriate 
decorations. 

Agarment view on page 36 
shows the skirt uf # different 
development ‘s 

The pattern is cut in six 
sizes, from eleven to sixteen 
years, and costs 15 cents. The fourteen-year size requires five 
and one-eighth yards of material twenty-two inches wide; four 
and one-half yards thirty-two inches; two and seven eighths 
yards forty-four inches, or two and three-eighths yards fifty- 
four inches. Of goods without a decided pattern. or nap 
only running one way, it needs three and one-quarter yards 
thirty inches, two and three-eighths yards forty four inches, 
or two yards of material fifty-four inches wide. 


Price of each I5 cents, 
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MISSES’ TOILETTE. 
(For illustration see page 29.) 

No. 2745, Misses’ Norfolk Basque (with pleats laid on) and 
No. 2739, Misses’ Skirt.—The becoming toilette here pictured 
is a stylish combination of these two patterns, as 
made of brown cheviot, flecked with white and brown 
satin. The basque is shaped by single bust-darts, under-arm 
and side-back gores, and a curving centre-seam. Three grad- 
uated box-pleats are laid on the front and back, the centre 
pleat concealing the closing 
at the front. These fronts 
may be closed to the neck, 
or as here shown, turned 
under, having a notched 
lapel-collar faced with satin 
attached to the V-shaped 
outline. A vest of the 
same material as the 
basque, closed with buttons 
and buttonholes, and hay- 
ing the plain collar edged 
with a narrow cording of 
satin, is here worn, but for 
it may be substituted one 
of linen, lawn, silk, or 
other preferred material. A 
fitted belt, having pointed 
ends, is also bound with 
satin, and closed at theside. 

The sleeve is one of the 
new designs, called ‘*Sec- 
tion” sleeve, having a seam 
down the centre of the up- 
per portion. The lining is 
close fitting. 

A garment view of this 
waist on page 34 shows a 
different development. 

The pattern is cut in six 
sizes, from eleven to six- 
teen years of age, and costs 
15 cents. The fourteen- 
year size requires five and 
one-half yards of material 


twenty-seven inches wide; 
four and three-quarters 
yards thirty-two inches; 
three and  three-eighths 


yards forty-four inches, or 
two and one-half yards 
fifty-four inches. 

The skirt is a very pretty 
model also, consisting of 
four gores. The shaping is 
effected without darts, the 
fullness at the back being 
gathered, and falling jn sefs 
lowe edge. At 
ght side of the skirt, a 
panel is inserted in the side- 
back seam, which also adds 
to the generally novel and stylish effect. An interlining of 
crinoline, fibre chamois or hair-cloth may be inserted, 

It would, no doubt, be difficult to find a more serviceable 
and becoming costume for walking, shopping, or travelling. 

A garment view on page 36 shows a different development 
of this skirt. 

This pattern is cut in six sizes from eleven to sixteen years 
of age and costs 15 cents. The fourteen-year size requires 
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25. Misses’ Unsrer. 
(For description sce this page.) 
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five and one-eighth yards of material twenty-two inches 
wide; four and one-half yards thirty-two inches or two and 
seven-eighths yards forty-four inches. 


MISSES’ ULSTER. 
(For illustration see this page.) 

No. 2765.—The wind, the sleet, the hail and the rain have 
already announced their intention of making things lively 
during the coming season, and with them have also come the 
cold. For each and all of 
them it is necessary to make 
provision in the form of a 
wrap heavy enough to in 
sure a comfortable tempera. 
ture, simple enough not to 
be cumbersome, and able to 
protect the wearer from wet 
and weather of all kinds 
Just such a model is the 
one here offered. It is the 
ever-favorite ulster reach. 
ing from the neck to the 
very hem of the dress and 
all-embracing in its protec- 
tive qualities, 

Our model of the 
new Delft blue figured with 
black, the collar and revers 
being also of black. The 
shaping is accomplished by 


was 


the full number of seams, 
shoulgjer, centre and side 
back, under-arm seams and 
single darts. In the back 
the contour of the figure is 
closely followed as far as the 
waist, below which the ma- 
terial expands in graceful 


godets. In front the coat 
has the box cut falling 
loosely below the bust. The 
sleeves are of gigot design 
and are very full indeed. 
The turn-over collar is of 
velvet set in and edged 


with cloth and two sharply 
pointed revers just above 
the bust are made in the 
same manner. A conven- 
ient pocket is placed on 
each side of the front, and 
the double-breasted fasten- 
ing allows of a great vari- 
ety in the arrangement of 
buttons. 

There are so many new 
cloakings suitable for this 
ulster that it seams really 
useless to name them, but 
of the more ordinary and 
durable, Kersey, Melton, 
i! d all rough suitings are particularly desit- 
able; and in the matter of color individual taste is the only 
restriction. Blues and reds are perhaps the prettiest on ac- 
count of their brightness, but brown, green gray, and other 
colors are equally in style. ey 

Arran oe page 83 shows a different development. 
dle: tensa _ In Six sizes, from eleven to sixteen yous 

Be, 20 cents. The fourteen-year size requires 


Price 20 cents, 


covert cloth ¢ 
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five and one-quarter yards of material forty-four inches wide; 
or four and one-half yards fifty-four inches. 


MISSES’ REEFING JACKET, 
(For illustration see this page.) 

No, 2783.—A pretty and serviceable jacket is here shown 
made of a beautiful design of bouclé goods, in brown and 
green, combined with brown velvet and large pearl buttons. 

The jacket is of stylish length, and has loose fronts that 
are closed in double-breasted style, with buttonholes and but 
tons, and are reversed above the bust in revers, which are 
hereof anentirely new shape. A close adjustment is obtained 
by under-arm and side-gores and a centre-seam, the fullness 
of these parts forming stylish ripples below the waist. A 
rolling collar, joined to the revers, finishes the neck adjust- 
ment. The one-seamed leg-o'-mutton. sleeves have similar 
shaped linings; the fullness 
of the lining is gathered, 
but the outer sleeve is laid 
in three large double box- 
pleats at the top. The re- 
vers, collar, ripples at the 
back, and lower portion of 
fronts, are faced with 
crinoline. Jaunty jackets 
of this design, will be made 
in chinchilla, cheviot, 
tweed, ladies’, sultan or Ven- 
cloth, camel’s-hair, 
zibeline, Irish frieze, velvet 
and the many exquisite va- 
rieties of mottled ground 
and bouelé patterned mate 
ta 


etian 


Passementerie, gimp, jet 
or braid, with facings of vel 
vet or satin, or strapping 
and piping of seams, will 
all be suitable modes of 
decoration. If a lining is 
fancy silk or 
satin, or pretty designs in 
woolen plaids may be used. 
A garment view on page 
shows a different devel 

opment. 
The pattern is cut in six 
sizes, from eleven to sixteen 
years of age, and costs 15 
cents. The fourteen-year 
requires three and 
three-quarters yards of ma- 
terial twenty-seven inches 
wide; three and one-half 
yards thirty-two inches; 
two and three-eighths yards forty-four inches, or two yards 
fifty-four inches, 


necessary, 


size 


MISSES’ DRESS (WITH HIGH OR LOW NECK, LONG OR 

as SHORT SLEEVES). 
(For illustration see page 32.) 

No. 2767.—An exceedingly pretty dress for young girls is 
here illustrated, which will be found suitable for evening 
wear by simply omitting upper part of the yoke and sleeve 
cuff portions. 

As shown in the high-neck view, silk-and-wool mixture in 
one of the exquisite patterns now seen (showing a maroon 
and black ground) combined with maroon faille Francaise, 
and narrow black-silk braid, were the materials chosen for 
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No. 2733, Misses’ REEVING JAcKHT. Price 15 cents, 
(For description see this page.) 
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its attractive and durable development. The reproduction 
for evening wear is a trifle more elaborate. Pale green glacé 
silk, pink Dresden silk, showing clusters of tiny, pale-green 
leaves, and narrow lace afforded the necessary materials, 

The waist has a lining fitted by the usual seams and darts. 
The material is arranged in blouse fashion, gathered top and 
bottom; the upper edge is attached to the foundation at yoke- 
depth, the lower is confined at the waist-line, drooping dain- 
tily over a fitted belt. 

The yoke portion is extended into two straps, front and 
back, which have the effect of a pleat drooping over the 
French blouse. They ure attached at the lower edge, and 
are also concealed by the belt. The sleeves are a one-seamed 
leg-o'-mutton design, and have a close-fitted lining. 
They are quite close-fitting to the elbow, and may be cut 
off for evening wear, while above the fullness is disposed 
in gathers, which droop 
with picturesque quaint - 
ness. Fanciful _ bretelles, 
inserted in the arms’-eyes, 
enhance the general charm- 
ing effect. The skirt is 
an exceptionally pretty 
model. The fullness at the 
back is arranged in gathers 
which falls in graceful folds 
tothe lower edge. At the 
front and sices the popu- 
lar box-pleated effect is 
shown, A fitted belt en 
circles the waist, conceal 
ing the joining of the waist 
and skirt. 

This stylish dress may be 
made in a variety of dur 
able and pretty materials, 
and may be trimmed with 
lace, ribbon, braid, em- 
broidery, jeweled or pearl 
passementerie, gimp, ete. 

Henrietta, crépon, cara- 
cule, French jacquards, 
fancy armure,  cheviot, 
serge or Scotch twill suit- 
ings would be suitable, 
material for street wear, 
and chiffon, mull, plain or 
dotted Swiss, figured taf 
feta, damassé silk, or the 
various novelties in Orien- 
tal silk erépon, would be 
dainty materials for even- 
ing wear. 

A figure view on page 27 
shows a more elaborate 
development suitable only for evening wear. 

The pattern is cut in six sizes, for misses from eleven to 
sixteen years of age, and costs 20 cents. For a miss of four- 
teen years it requires eleven and one-quarter yards of ma- 
terial twenty-two inches wide; eight and five-eighths yards 
thirty-two inches; six and seven-eighths yards forty-four 
inches, or five and « half yards fifty-four inches. 


MISSES’ COSTUME, 
(For illustration see page 33.) 

No. 2760.—Green mohairbouclé, figured with a conventional 
design in black, was selected for this graceful costume, tiny 
circular jet buttons affording the decoration, The waist 
follows the lines of the figure closely in the back, the gradu- 
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ated box-pleat, which extends from neck to waist. being in 
cluded in the centre-back seam. A foundation lining forms 
& basis for the loose blouse front, the fullness of which is con- 
fined in a centre box pleat above the bust with an inward- 
turning pleat at either side, from whence it falls loosely to 
the waist. A double row of buttons decorates the box-pleat 
on either side, and a standing collar completes the neck. 

The sleeve is of the leg-o'-mutton design, and is provided 
with a foundation lining. The skirt is made in three pieces 
With narrow 
front and wide 
side-gores, the 
side-seams be 
ing concealed 
by the effective 
arrangement of 
backward-turn 
ing pleats which 
is a feature of 


The model is 


this skirt; the 

band is con SS 

50 : x 

ecaled by a \ 

shaped outer < 

belt. N 
N 
N 


a particularly Ni 
N 
pretty one and SY 


is capable of 


= 


many varia 

tions. Braided \ 
effects could : \N 
be used with S 
advantage as S 
trimming, and SSS 


velvet might be 
substituted for 
the original ma- 
terial for collar and belt, with ex- 
cellent effect. Almost any season- 
able variety of cloth will develop 
the design satisfactorily, though 
mixtures are to be preferred at all 
times for general wear. Shepherd's 
plaid, showing a navy-blue check, 
with collar and belt of navy-blue 
velvet, would be especially | pretty 
and appropriate. 

A figure view on page 26 shows a 
different development. 

The pattern is cut in six sizes for 
misses from eleven to sixtecn years 
of age, and costs 20 cents, The four 
teen-year requires nine and 
three-quarters yards of material 
twenty-two inches wide; six and 
seven-eighths yards thirty-two in 
ches; five and one-eighth yards forty 
four inches, or four and one-half 
yards fifty-four inches. 


size 


MISSES’ ULSTER. 
(For illustration see page 33.) 

No. 2765.—Among the fashionable 
garments that were received with 
favor by Mistress Fashion this season, 
perhaps none has been so thoroughly approved of as the 
modish ylsters, of which the present illustration is a fair ex- 
ample. Dark fawn diagonal, very much resembling heavy 
wale serge, was the fabric used, and large copper buttons af. 
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Misses’ Dress (wirn m1GH OR LOW NEOK, 
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forded thetrimming and closing. The construction is simple 
and effective. and lends itself admirably to development in 
both light and heavy-weight fabrics, among which ar 
diagonal, tweed, frieze, chinchilla, zibeline cloth; nigger-head 
effects, or even velveteen or velvet, are the most popular, 
Shoulder, centre-back, side-back, under-arm seams and uy 
der-arm darts are used in its construction, and the smoothly 
fitting back spreads below the waist-line in pronounced 
flutes which afford sufficient breadth to accommodate the 
most flaring dress skirt. The upper parts of the fronts are 
turned over to form sharp-cornered revers which are edged 
with machine-stitching. The sleeves are exceedingly bouf. 
fant above and close-fitting below the elbow, and are ad- 


justed upon a foundation lining, in this instance, of satin, A 
broad rolling collar finishes the neck, and the fronts are 
closed in double-breasted fashion. Pockets are set in on either 
side, just above the hips, and the openings covered with 
square-cornered flaps. All the free edges of the coat are 
finished with machine-stitching. 

A garment of this design merits handsome trimmings; fur, 
such as mink, seal, sable, astrachan, lamb's wool, chinchilla, 
ete., being none too rich for its adornment. 

A figure view on page 30 shows a different development, 

‘The pattern is cut in six sizes, from eleven to sixteen years 
of age, and costs 20 cents. The fourteen year size requires 
five and one-quarter yards forty-four inches, or four and one- 
half yards fifty-four inches. 


MISSES’ NORFOLK BASQUE (wir PLEATS LAID ON). 
(For illustration see page 34.) 

No. 2745.—The stylish basque here depicted is made of 

cheviot, neatly finished with narrow braid. 

This garment is commonly known as the Norfolk Basque, 
and may be worn for all ordinary occasions. A perfect 
fit is insured by single bust-darts, under-arm and side-back 
gores and a curving center-seam. Three box-pleats of gradu- 
ated width are laid on the front and back, the centre pleat at 


my LONG OR SHORT SLEEVES). 
(For description see page 31.) = 


Price 2 cents. 


the front concealing the closing, for which either buttons 
and buttonholes, or hooks and eyes may be employed, as pre 
ferred. The fronts may be closed to the neck. and com: 
pleted by a rolling collar, as shown in the small view, or they 
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( Copyright 1895 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York.) 
(For description see page 31.) 


Missxs’ Costume. Price 20 cents. 
may be turned under and a vest or chemisette may be worn. 
A notched lapel-collar is attached to the V-shaped outline. 
which adds greatly to the chie effect. A flat belt, pointed at 
the ends, and interlinéd with some stiff material, encircles 
the waist, closing at the side. 

The sleeves are a new design, having a seam down the cen 
ter. They have also the usual under-arm seam. The lining 
is close-fitting, and has two under-arm seams. 

Basques of this style are very suitable for travelling, shop 
ping. school or general out-door wear, and may be made ofserge, 
cheviot, tweed, cravenevte, alpaca, light-weight cloth, flannel, 
cashmere, crépon, Irish frieze, homespun, bouclé goods, «ho. 
haireen or caracule, Suitable trimmings would be braid, 
jet, gimp, passementerie or lace. If 
desired, the seams may be trimmed, 
or straps of material may be applied. 

A figure view on page 29 shows a 
different development. 

The pattern is cut in six sizes for 
misses from eleven to sixteen years 
of age, and costs 15 cents. A miss 
of fourteen years requires five and 
one-half yards of material twenty 
seven inches wide; four and three- 
quarters yards thirty-two inches; 
three and three-eighths yards forty 
four inches, or two and one-half 
yards fifty-four inches. As repre 
sented, four and three-quarters yards 
of braid were used to bind. 

MISSES’ CAPE. 
(For illustration see page 34.) 


No, 2743.—All the misses’ garments 
of the season are but a reduction of 
the ladies’, and this pretty little cape 
is no exception to the rule. It pre- 
sents the features most admired in 
the fashionable wraps of the season, 
in the ripple effect about its lower 
edge, and the broad, open hood. 
Golden-brown diagonal was the ma 
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terial here chosen, and both 
cape and hood are lined with 
gay tartan-plaid silk. The 
cape extends considerably be- 
low the waist-line, and is 
smoothly, adjusted on the 
shoulders, the undulating cur. 
ves or flutes in which it falls 
below being the result of its 
circularshaping. At the neck 
isa collar which is rolled or 
worn standing at the back, 
and the hood is of an entirely 
ornamental variety, sewed up 
only part of its depth, with 
edges folded back on the cape. 
Tt is included with the  col- 
lar in the collar-seam. Curved 
pockets are placed on each side 
of the front near the bottom 
of the cape, and the opening 
is coyered by prettily shaped 
pocket-flaps, machine-stitched 
around their edges. In the 
larger view the cape is shown 
made throughout of one piece, 
while the outline view shows 
the effect produced when a 
bias centre-back seam is employed, 

The cape may be closed with buttons and buttonholes ar- 
ranged with a fly or with hooks and eyes, as in the present 
instance, and the collar may be fastened with a strap but 
toned on each side when worn standing, or a bow of ribbon 
may be tied at the throat. 
arge, cheviot. 


tweed, frieze, diagonal, crépon, bouclé 
plaids, caracule, broadcloth, etc., may be used to make, and 
braid, cord, passementerie, fur or astrachan bindings may be 
used to trim. 

The pattern is cut in six sizes, from eleven to sixteen years, 
and costs 15 cents. For the fourteen-year size it requires four 
and three-quarters yards of material twenty-two inches 


Misszs’ ULsTER, Price 20 cents. (For description s-e page 32.) 
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wide; four and one-half yards twenty-seven inches; two and 
three-eighths yards forty four inches, or two yards fi fus,four 
inches. As represented three-quarters of a yard of silk 
twenty-seven inches wide were used to line the heod. 


MISSES’ NIGHT GOWN, 
(For illustration see page 35.) 
No. 2747.—A charming robe de nuit is here illustrated as 


2745 


Misses’ NokvoLk Basque (WITH PLEATS LAID ON). Priceld cents. 


(For description see page 3.) 
made of white batiste, trimmed with fine Hamburg embroi 
dery. 

Tt has a seamless yoke, which is pointed at the back, and 
extends just ovar the shoulders in front. the full front and 
back skirt portions being attached to this yoke, 

A pretty feature of this gown is the deep collar, mounted 
on a narrow band and almost entirely concealing the yoke, 
A frill of embroidery adds greatly to its attractiveness, 'The 
closing is effected down the centre of the front with buttons 
and buttonholes, and a rufiie of embroidery is also placed 
down the centre. 

The sleeve is a full bishop model, finished at the bottom 
with a narrow band, to which is attached a frill of embroi 
dery. 

For those who do not care to use the large collar, the pat 
tern provides a small turn-over collar, which may be substi 
tuted, as shown in the small engravings. 

This garment will certainly find favor with all, as it will 


Misses’ Carr, 
look well when made up plain, and it also admits of as much 
tcimming of laces and ribbons as can be desired by the most 
fastidious jin-de-siecle maiden. Muslin, lawn, linen, cam- 
bric, washable silk or batiste. are all well adapted for the de 
velopment of this useful garment, and trimmings of laces, em. 
broidery or ribbon may be employed in endless quantities 
with charming effect. 

The pattern is cut in six sizes for misses from eleven to six- 
teen years of age, and costs 15 cents. Fora miss of fourteen 
years it requires seven and three-eighths yards twenty-seven 
inches, or six and one-quarter yards of material thirty-six 
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inches wide. As represented five and three quarters yards of 


embroidery were used. 


MISSES’ BATH OR LOUNGING ROBE. 
(For illustration see page 35.) 

No, 2750.—Nothing in the way of négligé garments is more 
appreciated than a comfortable bath or lounging robe. The 
one here depicted, as made of pink eider-down, strewn with a 

: delicate design in pale green, 
and edged with green mohair 
braid, will gratify this want, 

The fronts are fitted by 
under-arm darts, and, at the 
top. form revers which are 
joined at the shoulder to the 
picturesque rolling collar. The 
back is seamless. 

It is closed down the centre 
of the front with buttons and 
buttonholes. A belt held in 
position by a narrow strap un- 
der each arm, and crossed at 
the centre, confines the full- 
ness at the waist. 

The sleeves are a one-seam ** bell” model, the fullness at the 
top being confined in gathers, and drooping with weful 
ease, while below the waist is given the pretty ‘ bell” 
effect. All the free edges of this robe are bound with green 
mohair braid. 

A robe of this kind will make up best in becoming shades of 
flannel, cashmere, eider-down flannel, Turkish towelling, ete., 
and braid, ribbon, or fancy cord binding, or fancy stitching, 
will provide a neat and tasteful finish. If preferred, a heavy 
cord, having tasseled ends, may be substituted for the belt 
provided in the pattern, 

The pattern is cut in six sizes for misses from eleven to six 
teen years of age, and costs 20 cents, 


2745 


For a miss of fourteen 
years it requires six and three -eighths yards of material 
twenty-seven inches wide; five and three-quarters yards 
thirty-two inches; four and five-eighths yards forty-four 
inches, or three and three quarters yards fifty-four inches, 
and four and three-quarters yards of braid to bind. 


(For description see page 33.) 


MISSES’ WAIST. 

(For illustration see page 3, 

No. 2738.—A pretty and becoming waist for young girls is 

here illustrated as made of green Henrietta attractively com: 

bined with black miroir velvet. i 

It has a foundation lining, shape 

der-arm and side-back 
back. 

The full outer fronts and backs 

bottom, and attached to the 


ed by single-bust darts, un- 
Sores, and is closed at the centre of the 


are gathered at the top and 
foundation a few inches below 
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Misses’ Nigur Gown. Price 15 cents. (For description see page 84.) 


the neck, the fullness in front drooping in graceful blouse 
fashion. Above the full portion, the lining is overlaid with 
velvet, having the appearance of a fancy yoke, square at the 
back, but extending down the centre of the front, giving the 
effect of a tapering box-pleat drooping prettily over the 
French front. The lower end of this strap is tacked on the 
shirrings at the lower edge, which is concealed by a band of 
velvet, which also finishes the lower edge of the waist. A 
plain standing collar of velvet completes the neck adjust 
ment. The huge gigot sleeves have a close-fitted lining. 
shaped by two seams; the upper portion has one seam only 
and the fullness is gathered at the top, drooping in balloon 
fashion to the elbow, while below they are close-fitting. 

This waist may be made of crépon, serge, flannel, silk, 
satin, Henrietta and a variety of other suitable materials, and 
endless varieties of lace, 
ribbon, jet, passementerie, 
braid or gimp may be em 
ployed with charming ef. 
fec 

A figure view on page 28 
shows a different develop- 
ment, 

The pattern is cut in six 
sizes for misses from eleven 
to sixteen years of age, and 
costs 15 cents. To make 
for a miss of fourteen it re 
quires four and three- 
eighths yards of material 
twenty-two inches wide; 
three and one-eighth yards 
thirty-two inches; two and 
one-half yards forty-four 
inches, or two yards fifty- 
four inches. As represented 
two and one-quarter yards 
of forty-inch material, with 
three-quarters of a yard of 
twenty-two-inch velvet, 
and one and one-half yards 
of thirty-six-inch lining, 
were used. 
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MISSES’ SKIRT. 

(For illustration see page 30.) 

No. 2789.—A_ charming 
skirt, suitable to wear with 
any of the dainty and pie- 
turesque waists now so pop- 
ular, is here depicted as 
made of centaur green silk- 
warp Henrietta, having 
panel faced with satin of a 
darker shade. It is an ex- 
ceedingly simple design, be- 
ing a four-piece model, con- 
sisting of front, side and 
back gores. 

lt is shaped without 
darts, giving a perfectly 
plain fit about hips, the full- 
ness at the back being laid 
in gathers, which fall in 
stately folds to the lower 
edge. A placket opening 
is made in the centre of the 
back breadth, 

The novelty of this skirt 
consists in the panel, which 
is inserted in the side-back seam on the right side. Tt is 
cut the same as the side-gore, but part of the material is 
turned under according to perforations in pattern, giving 
a charming effect. 

This pattern will develop well in all the usual dress goods, 
and may be made entirely of one or of a combination of 
materials, 


2747 


Crépon, satin, silk, cashmere, serge, flannel, alpaca, or bril- 
liantine are all excellent, and trimmings of bands of satin or 
velvet, braid, passementerie, jet, gimp or ribbon, are all ap- 
propriate. 

A figure view on page 28 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in six sizes for misses from eleven to six- 
teen years of age, and costs 15 cents. For a miss of fourteen 
years it requires five and one-eighth yards of material twenty- 


Misses’ Baru on Lovyeixc Rone. Price cents. (For description see page 34.) 
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two inches wide; four and one-half yards thirty-two inches; 
two and seven-eighths yards forty-four inches, or two and 
three-eighths yards fifty-four inches. As represented seven. 
eighths of a yard of twenty-two-inth velvet was used to face 
‘he panel. If the goods is without a decided pattern, or 
having nap running only one way, the follo' ig quantities 
are required: three and one-quarter yards thirty inches wide, 
twoand three-eighths yards forty-four inches, or two wards 
fifty-four inches. 


Misses’ Warsr. 
MISSES’ HOOD. 
(For illustration see page 87.) 

No. 2762.—These attractive hoods have become very fash- 
ionable accessories to outside garments since golf capes and 
redingotes have acquired popularity. This style of hood, 
which is the most fashionable one this year, is pointed and 
shaped by a seam extending from the point half way up to 
the outer edge and the unseamed ends are allowed to separate 
and flare, It is in this instance made of beaver cloth and 
lined with plaid silk. Its neck edge is smoothly finished and 
fastens in the centre of the front with a hookand eye. These 
hoods may be permanently fastened to the neck of the coats 
or cloaks which they are intended to accompany or they may 
be attached with hooks and eyes, to be worn at pleasure, 
They are adapted to cloth, cheviot, Serge, camel’s-hair, whip- 
cord and various other coatings and cloakings, and may be 
lined with plaid, checked, striped, shot, or plain silk or with 
satin. Being in themselves decorative, 
adornment is not usually added to them, 
their bright lining being sufficient as a 
rule, but a binding of fur and a tiny 
head, placed at the termination of the 
centre-seam, are in good taste, 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes, from 
two to sixteen years, and costs 5 cents. 
The fourteen-year size requires five- 
eighths yards of material twenty-two 
inches. wide, or wider. 


ALISSES’ DRESS SLEEVE. 
(For illustration see page 37.) 

No, 2746.—As the feature of the 
present mode is extravagance in the 
matter of sleeves, anything promising 
novelty, either of cut or garniture, is 
eagerly welcomed. 

Our illustration shows one of the newest sleeves, and one 
which, while very stylish, is singularly free from those exag- 
gerated effects which characterize the current fashion. 

Navy-blue Henrietta was employed in the construction of our 
model, which was made upon a foundation lining. Thesleeye 
isshaped by two seams, one, as usual, under the arm, the other 
extending through the centre of the entire upper portion of 
the sleeve, and showing a narrow piping of black satin, 

The design is peculiarly adapted for school use, being not 
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2738 
( Copyright 18%, by Standard Fashion Go. of New York.) 
Price 15 cents. (For description see page #4.) 
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too voluminous or elaborate for wear with most Jacketa, 
The upper seam admits of a great variety of decoration, 
Small, round buttons, or loops of ribbon may be effectively 
substituted for the piping if preferred. ; 
The pattern is cut in six sizes for misses from eleven to six- 
teen years of age, and costs 10 cents. For a miss of fourteen 
years it requires two and three-quarters yards of material 
twenty-two inches wide; one and seven-eighths yards thirty. 
two inches; one and three-eighths yards forty-four inches, or 
Ei one and one-quarter yards fifty- 
four inches. In addition seven. 
eighths yard of lining thirty-six 
inches wide were used. 


MISSES’ REEFING JACKET. 
(For illustration see pag 

No. —A most t coming 
and stylish jacket for fall and 
winter is here illustrated ag 
made of black broadcloth, finished 
in tailor style with machine 
stitching. 

The adjustment is accomplished 
by under-arm and side-back gores, 
and a well-curved centre-sea.o 
at the back. The graceful ripples below the waist-line at 
the back result from the shaping of the gores and back. 

The fronts are quite loose, and lap and close in double- 
breasted style with buttons and buttonholes They are re- 
versed at the top, to form novel shaped revers. A rolling 
collar, attached to the revers and neck, completes the 
neck adjustment. All the free edges of the jacket are fin- 
ished with two rows of machine stitching. Machine-stitch- 
ing also outlines a round cuff on the one seam leg-o'-mutton 
sleeves, which are bouffant at the top, and have a lining of the 
same shaping; the fullness in the lining is collected in gath- 
ers and that in the outer sleeves by three large double box- 
pleats. The collar, revers, ripples at the back and lower part 
of the fronts are faced with crinoline, to give the desired 
distended effect. 

Dressy jackets are made up by this moc 
or tailor cloth, velvet, serge, 


2783. 


in covert, faced 
zibeline, vicuna, cheviot, fine 


2739 

(For description see page 3.) 

qualities of fancy coating, mohair, tweed, and many novelty 
goods, Machine-stitching, braid, passementeri gimp, ba} 
fancy pearl and bone buttons generally form the decoration. 

A figure view on page 31 shows a different development. 

_The pattern is cut in six , izes, for misses from eleven to 
sixteen years of age, and costs 15 cents. For a miss of four- 
teen years it requires three and three-quarters yards of ma- 
terial twenty-seven inches wide; three and one. half yards 
thirty-two inches; two and three eighths yards forty-four 
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Misses’ Hoop, 


2762 


(For deseription see page 30.) 
inches, or two yards fifty-four inches in width. 


Price 5 cents, 


GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(For illustration see page 38.) 

No. 2752.—The indulgent mother who loves to see her 
children arrayed in all their best, will be setting her busy 
wits to work to think out what her little girl will wear 
Thanksgiving Day, either for the exercises at school or to go 
to Grandmia’s to dinner, when a pretty dress plays not the 
least part in the festive spirit of the day, and what can we do 
more charitably than suggest a few pretty models which will 
please both old and young, and do for a variety of purposes? 
Old rose and white French flannel, old rose velvet and white 
gimp, were the materials chosen for the design shown in our 
illustration. The simplicity of its construction is one of the 
greatest points in favor of the mode. The waist is made with 
a smooth front and back portion, separated by under-arm 
sores. It is untrimmed, except for the surplice cape collar 

vhich is attached to it, in the collar seam at the back, and 

then brought over the shqulders and carried down the front, 
revealing a V of the material; the long ends ure crossed and 
attached on either side of the front beneath pretty pansy 
shaped bows of old rose satin ribbon. The collar is trimmed 
at its outer edge with a band of white silk gimp. The sleeves, 
which have a close-fitting foundation lining, rejoice in an 
especially bouffant puff, meeting the lower sleeve portion of 
material just at the elbow. The neck is finished with a plain 
standing collar. The skirt is plain and full and shirred to the 
waist at the waist-line beneath a plain belt of the material. 
The bottom is finished with a deep hem. 

Serge, cashmere, Henrietta, cheviot, novelty suiting, 
delaine, albatross, erépon or any of the dress goods in vogue 
will make up by this mode to advantage, and lace, embroidery, 
velvet, satin, silk, etc., may be used to trim. 

A garment view on page 42 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in five sizes from six to ten years, and 
costs 20 cents. The nine-year size needs six and one-eighth 
yards of material twenty-two inches wide; four and one- 
quarter yards thirty-two inches; three and one-eighth yards 
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Misses’ Regering JAcker. Price 15cents. (For description see page 86.) 
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forty-four inches; or two and five-eighths yards 
fifty-four mches. 

GIRLS’ DRESS (wirH HIGH AND LOW NECK, 

LONG AND SHORT SLEEVES). 
(For illustration see page 38.) 

No, 2758,—With the approach of winter, the 

ason of balls and parties is upon us, bringing 
with ita demand for bewitching costumes, bril- 
liant effects and feminine frippery in general. 
And not alone is it the older folk whose require- 
ments must be satisfied; in these advanced days 
the “young person” compels an ever-increasing 
share of the attention of designer and modiste. 

Tn selecting materials for a child's evening cos- 
tume, proper consideration must be given to the subduing 
effect of gaslight upon colors. All goods intended for this 
purpose should be purchased by evening light, that the shade 
may be intelligently determined. Trimmings, too, should be 
subjected to this process before deciding, if harmony is hoped 
for, 

Cream white China silk, figured with an indistinct design in 
Nile green, was employed in constructing the dainty costume 
shown in our illustration. . 

Upon a fitted foundation lining the full blouse portion is 
gathered, the fastening being arranged invisibly at the back, 


Mrsses' Dress Stxrve. Price 10 conts. 
(For description see page 36.) 


Unique epaulettes of Nile green satin, edged with a narrow 
ruffling of the same, extends over the shoulders and for some 
distance down the front and back of the waist. The sleeves 
are of the quaint Empire design and are made over a founda- 
tion lining. A narrow band confines the fullness just above 
the elbow, from whence falls the dainty ruffle which finishes 
the puff gracefully. 

The skirt is plainly gathered to the waist and the joining 
concealed by a belt of Nile-green gros-grain ribbon termina. 
ting in a stylish bow on the left side. A double band of rib- 
bon ornaments the skirt. 

The design is peculiarly attractive; it is notably simple and 
“sweet.” If desired, the accessories 
could be made of velvet instead of 
satin. 

Any soft fabric would lend itself 
satisfactorily to this model. The 
Dresden effects now so popular are 
especially pleasing for this purpose, 
as are also the graceful designs of 
brocaded satin. For children’s wear, 
however, charming effects may be 
obtained without providing expensive 
materials. Pule-blue China silk with 
bretelles of the same overlaid the 
entire depth with Point de Venise 
edge lace, would be singularly beau- 
tiful and effective. 
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No, 2752, GuRLs’ Dress, Price 9%) cents. 
(For description see page 37.) 

A garment view on page 43 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in five sizes for girls from six to ten 
years of age, and costs 20 cents. The nine-yes > requires 
four and three-quarters yards of material twenty-two inches 
wide; three and seven-eighths yards thirty-two inches; three 
and one-eighth yards forty-four inches, or two and one eighth 
yards fifty-four inches. The pattern provides for both high 
and low neck and long and short sleeves. 


GIRLS’ REEFING JACKET. 
(For illustration sce page 49.) 

No. 2729.—The pretty little maiden here portrayed illus- 
trates this model made of bouclé material, having the revers 
faced with miroir velvet. Handsome cut-steel buttons are 
the only decoration. 

The jacket will be found very easy of construction, being 
shaped by under-arm and side-back gores, and a curving cen 
tre-seam. The back gores are shaped to form graceful rip- 
ples below the waist-line. The fronts are quite loose. and are 
closed in double-breasted style with buttons and buttonholes. 
They are reversed at the top to form pointed notched revers, 
which also form notches with the rolling collar, which com. 
pletes the neck adjustment. 

The sleeves are picturesque puffs and are also very simple. 
The coat-shaped foundation may be overlaid to elbow depth 
with material to form a deep cuff, which is surmounted by 
the bouffant puff, which droops with becoming quaint. 
ness. Prettily shaped pocket-laps are placed at the sides, and 
beneath these, convenient pockets may be placed, if so de 
sired. 


This novel little out-door garment will make up stylishly 
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in chinchilla, beaver, velvet, serge, broad or ladies’-cloth, 
coyert-suiting, zibeline, camel’s-hair, cheviot, tweed, Melton or 
Trish frieze, and may be trimmed with velvet or satin facing, 
braid, gimp, lace, or a tailor finish of machine-stitching ita 
a lining is necessary, satins, changeable silks and taffetas, on 
farmer’s-satin, may be employed. 

A garment view on page 43 shows a different dev 

The pattern is cut in five sizes for girls from six to ten years 
of age, and costs 15 cents. A girl of nine years requires two 
and seven-eighths yards of material twenty-seven inches 
wide; two and one-half yards thirty-two inches; two yards 
inches, and one-half yards fifty-four 


opment. 


forty-four or one 
inches. 
GIRLS’ CLOAK. 
(For illustration see page 39.) 

No. 2763.—A mottled blue and brown plaid cheviot formed 
this charming little school-coat and brown miroir velvet the 
large collar. The body of the coat is simply adjusted with 
shoulder, side-back and under-arm seams, the smooth wa 
fronts and back being separated by under-arm gores. The 
neck is finished by a plain standing collar of cheviot, the 
waist by a plain belt, and the broad sailor-collar of velvet ig 
included in the collar-seam at the back, and is brought down 
on either side of the front to disclose a simulated vest which 
has the fastening effected down its centre. The sleeves are 
of the popular Jeg-o'-mutton design, mac 
joined in an outside seam, and the seam corded up its full 
length with the velvet. The skirt, which is sufficiently long 
to cover the dress, is attached to the waist at the waist-ling 
beneath the belt, the greater part of the fullness being ar 


in two sectiong 
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4%, Gints’ Reerina Jacker. Price 15 cents. 
(For deseription see page 38.) 
ranged in gathers near the centre of the back. 

The mode makes up well in serge, tweed, frieze, homespun, 
diagonal, bouclé plaid, caracule, vieuna, zibeline cloth, pilot_ 
cloth, chinchilla, beaver, nigger-head effects, ete. Fur, braid, 
gimp, passementerie, cord, ete., may form the trimming if 
such is desired. An exquisite little wrap recently imported 
was made of dull sage-green bengaline, the broad collar of 
sage-green velvet, trimmed with real Trish point, and simu 
lated cuffs, also of the point. The buttons were in this instance 
omitted, and a small silver clasp at the neck and waist fur 
nished the only visible fastening, small hooks and eyes be 


tween these holding the front edges in place. 

A garment view on page 42 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in five sizes for girls from six to ten 
years, and needs to make for a girl of nine, five and three 
eighths yards of material twenty-two inches; four and one. 
half yards twenty-seven inches; two and seven-eighths yards 
forty-four inches, or two and three-eighths yards fifty-four 
inches in width. 

CHILD'S CLOAK. 
(For {llustration see page 40.) 

No. 2759.—One of the season’s most becoming out-of-door 
garments for little folks’ wear is here shown as developed in 
heavy Scotch cloaking, and trimmed with seal-brown velvet 
and horn buttons. 

The body of the cloak is fitted to the figure by shoulder and 
under-arm seams, the fastening being arranged by means of 
buttons and buttonholes at the left of the double-breasted front. 
Jacket portions extend from the under-arm and shoulder 
seams, and are reversed and faced-back with velvet forming 
revers. A graduated box-pleat extends down the back from 
neck to waist-line at either side of the centre, while a prettily 
rolling collar completes the neck. 

The sleeve shows the fashionable outside seam on the top, 
which is decorated with braid to correspond with the orna- 
ments in the front of the garment. 

The full skirt portion is attached to the waist under the 
fitted belt hich is pointed in the back and plain at the sides 
and front. 
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The model is exceedingly attractive and will be found uni- 
versally becoming and dressy. Any of the numerous bouclé 
weaves would develop the mode admirably. or Kersey, Melton, 
beaver, and the like, might be utilized. If preferred, silk, 
satin, or material of a contrasting color might be substituted 
for velyet as trimming. 

A garment view on page 44 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in four sizes for children from two to five 
years of age, and costs 15 cents. For achild of of five years 
it requires four and five-eighths yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide; three and three-eighths yards thirty-two inches, 
or two yards fifty-four inches. 


CHILD'S REEFING JACKET. 

(For ilustration see page 40.) 
No. 2736.—The little maiden here portr 
fortable indeed, clad in a styli 


al looks very com” 
sh little reefing jacket, devel- 
oped in dark green and white novelty cloaking, neatly 
trimmed with narrow green braid and machine-stitching. 
‘The shaping of the back is effected by under-arm and side- 
back gores and a curving centre-seam; the fullness of the 
gores falls in graceful ripples below the waist-line. The 
loose. double-breasted fronts are joined to the back by shoul- 
der and under-arm seams. The upper parts are reversed to 
form sharply-pointed revers, which form notches with the 
rollingcollar. The jacket is closed with buttons and buttonholes, 
The sleeve has a one-seamed lining, on which the outer por- 
tion is arranged. The fullness at the top is collected in 
gathers and sewed in at the arm'’s-eye. At the bottom the 


{Copyright 18% by Standard Fashion Co. of New York.) 
No. 2763, Gras’ CLoaK. Price 20cents. 
(For description see page 38.) 
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(Copyrigat 195 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York. ) 

No, 750, Cump's CLoaK. Price 15 cents, 
(For deseription see page 39.) 
fullness is laid in five forward-turning pleats, thus having 
the appearance of a simulated cuff, These pleats are tacked 
down with one row of machine-stitching. The revers and 
collar are neatly trimmed with two rows of narrow mohair 
braid. 

To insure the distended effect at present so popular, it 
would be advisable to face the collar, revers and ripples at the 
back with crinoline, fibre chamois or hair-cloth, 

This jaunty little jacket may be made of cloth, beaver, Mel- 
ton, Kersey, covert-suiting, chinchilla, Irish frieze, Scotch 
suitings, or any of the handsome variety of bouclé weaves. 
Braid, fur, feather trimming or machine stitching wil] 
form an appropriate decoration. 

A garment view on page 45 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in four sizes for children from two to five 
years of age, and costs 10 cents. A child of four years 
requires two and three-quarters yards of material twenty 
seven inches wide; one and one-half yards forty-four inches, 
or one and three-eighths yards fifty-four inches. 

CHILD'S DRESS (wira Bopy La ING). 
(For illustration see page 41.) 

No. 2764,—All children’s costumes should be characterized by 
the daintiness which seems inseparable from everything petite, 
and this quality is, above all others, evident in the pretty cos. 
tume here depicted. The diminutive miss is evidently 
pared to ‘trip the light fantastic toe” and seems anxious to 
step out of the picture into life and display her pretty gown 
while pirouetting about the drawing-room. In this instance 
the costume was made of white India silk with a Y figure 
of bright rose pink, while the trimming is delicate Valencien 
nes lace. 

The little gown is so constructed that it may be worn with 
either high or low neck, according to the wish of the wearer. 
It is here made low, as for a party dress. The skirt portions 
are full and slightly gored, attached in gathers to the yoke 
outline and finished at the bottom by a deep hem-stitched 


pre 
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hem. Over the shoulders are large pointed epaulettes trimmed 
with an insertion and an edge of Valenciennes lace and ex. 
tending far over the sleeves. These latter consist of a single 
large puff, finished at the elbow by a band and bow of pink 
ribbon, similar bands and bows extending across the shoulders 
against the neck. 

A garment view on page 45 shows a different development, 

The pattern is cut in five sizes, from one to five years of age, 
and costs 15 cents. The five-year size requires five and one- 
eighth yards of material twenty-two inches w ; four yards 
twenty-seven inches; three and five-eighths yards thirty-two 
inches, or three and one-eighth yards forty-four inches 


CHILD'S CLOAK (WITH WAIST LINING) 
(For illustration see page 41.) 

No. 2685.—An exquisite design for a child’s outer garment 
if here illustrated, snuff-colored camel's-hair, scattered with 
faint green figures of a conventional pattern, forming the ma 
terial, and mink fur being used as trimming. 

The body portion is fitted by shoulder and under-arm seams 
and is overlaid upon the fitted lining in full gathers in the 
centre of the front and back. being plainly drawn across the 
shoulders. A narrow standing collar edged with fur appro- 
priately finishes the neck and the garment is arranged to fas. 
ten invisibly down the front, a “ fly” concealing the buttons 
and buttonholes, 

The sleeves have the popular close-fitting cuff to the elbow 
from whence they extend to the shoulder in a voluminous 
puff. A wide hem finishes the skirt. 

The model is one of the most widely favored of the season's 
designs, both on account of its extreme effectiveness and the 
ease with which it may be constructed by a comparatively in- 
experienced seamstress, Pleasing results may be obtained 
with almost any fabric suitable to little folks, although for 
winter, bouclé effects are generally popular for children’s 
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( Copyright 1885 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York.) 
No. 2704, CHtLD's Dress (WITH HIGH OR LOW NECK, LONG or SHORT 
SLEEVES, AND BODY LINING). Price 15 cents. 
(For description see page 40.) 
wear as they convey an impression of warmth and comfort 
not compatible with goods of plain weave and light color. 

Tf the garment be intended exclusively for dressy wear, 
silk, or the brocaded satins now so stylish would develop 
handsomely—particularly the latter. If the brocaded satin 
be used, black, even for children’s wear, is liked by many, 
affording as it does, astriking contrast to the transparent com- 
plexion of the little ones. In anything but satin, plain or 
figured, however, black is not considered appropriate for this 
purpose. The pattern includes a large pointed collar not 
shown in our illustration. 

Tt is cut in six sizes, for children from six months to five 
years, and costs 15 cents. The four-year size requires fiveand 
one-quarter yards of material twenty-two inches wide; three 
and seven-eighths yards thirty-two inches; two and five- 
eighths forty-four inches, or two and three-eighths yards fifty- 
four inches. 


GIRLS’ DRESS, 
(For illustration see page 42.) 

No, 2752.—A. very pretty little dress for girls is here shown, 
as made of maroon cashmere, trimmed with gimp. 

The waist is shaped by under-arm and side-back gores, and 
is closed down the centre of the back. A plain full skirt. 
having a deep hem, and trimmed with gimp, is gathered at 
the top, and attached to the body at the waist-line. A belt of 
medium width encircles the waist. An attractive ornament 
of this dress, is the prettily shaped surplice collarette. 
This collarette is in two pieces, and is attached to the waist, 
meeting at the back, and crossing in surplice fashion at the 
front, a chie bow finishing the ends, it is also trimmed with 
one row of gimp on the free edges. A plain standing collar, 


edged with gimp, completes the neck adjustment. 

The sleeves are of the natty puff style, having a close fitting 
foundation, surmounted by a bouffant puff, which droops 
with picturesque quaintness. 
gimp. 


The cuff is simply edged with 
Sleeves of this style are the most serviceable for 
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children’s dresses, especially if they are intended for school 
use as they wear out so quickly at the elbows. 

Tt would, therefore, save much time and trouble, if in the 
beginning a pattern with a puff sleeve were selected, and 
then, if the children wanted to display the strength and 
sharpness of their elbows by torn cuffs, it would be pardon- 
able, as a new cuff is not such a difficult thing to place on a 
sleeve. 

This gown may be made of any material usually employed 
in the development of little girls’ dresses, and trimmed as de- 
sired, Tf intended for a school dress, some serviceable 
material should be chosen, such as serge, cashmere, tweed, 
flannel or light-weight cloth and trimmed with braid, velvet, 
or ribbon; if intended as best or second-best dress, any of the 
plain or figured silks, Henrietta, silk-and-wool mixtures, or 
crépon, with decorations of lace, satin, beading and ribbon 
would be very appropriate. 

A figure view on page 38 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in five sizes for girls from six to ten years 
of age, and costs 20 cents. For a girl of nine years it re- 
quires six and one-eighth yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide; four and one-quarter yards thirty-two inches; 
three and one-eighth yards forty-four inches, or two and five 
eighths yards fifty-four inches. As represented five and 
three-quarters yards of gimp were used. 

GIRLS’ CLOAK. 
(For flustration see page 42.) 

No, 27638.—Napoleon blue homespun mixed with white 
formed this handsome little coat, and narrow white braid 
furnished the decoration. A noticeable feature of this and 
many of the modish coats of the season, is the waist and skirt 
effect which is so becoming to little girls. This coat has 
smooth front and back portions intersected by under-arm 
gores. The neck is finished with a plain standing collar and 
a broad sailor collar, which is arranged to fall on either side of 
the front, in cascade effect, is trimmed with a row of the 
braid. The sleeves are of a leg-o'-mutton design made with 
two sections joined in an outside seam and adjusted upon a 
foundation lining. They are arranged at the arm’s-eye in 
gathers, The 
skirt, which is 
cut sufficiently 
long to entirely 
cover the dress, is 
of circular shap 
ing and attached 
to the lower edge 
of the waist at 
the  waist-line, 
the greater part 
of the fullness 
being concentra 
ted at the centre 
of the back. The 
fastening is ef- 
fected in the cen- 
tre of the body in 
front with small 
braid frogs, and 
a belt of the 
eloth edged with 
braid adds a neat 
finish at the 
waist-line, Lit 
tle top-garments 
of this deserip- 
tion make up well 
in § 
cloth, 


ian, pilot- No, 288, CHiLp's CLOAK (WITH WAIST LINING). 
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(Copyright 1895 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York.) 


Gints’ Dress. Price 20 cents. 
cloth, camel’s-hair, Eolus tweed, Scotch wincey, Melton, 
knotted yarn checks, cloth, Irish friezes, ete. 
Fur. braid, galloon, gimp or cord form appropriate decora- 
tions. A stylish cont might be made of scarlet military cloth 
with the large and small collar of black velvet and the fasten- 
ing effected with black passementerie frogs. 

A figure view on page 


zibeline 


9 shows a different development. 
The pattern is cut in six sizes for girls from six to ten years 
and requires for the nine-year size five and three eighths yards 
of goods twenty-two, four and one-half yards twenty-seven, 
two and seven-eighths yards forty-four, or two and three- 
eighths yards fifty-four inches in width. As represented it 
will require five yards of braid to trim the collars and belt, 


GIRLS’ DRESS (wiTH HIGH OR LOW NECK, LONG OR SHORT 
SLEEVES). 
(For Mlustration see page 43, 

No, 2758.—A new and exceedingly attractive model for a 
girl's costume for evening or dressy wear is here shown as de- 
veloped in Dresden silk of a robin’s-egg blue, scattered with 
figures in rose pink and trimmed with velvet of the latter 
shade. The waist has a lining fitted by shoulder and under-arm 
seams, to which is gathered the full blouse portion, the fas: 
tening being arranged invisibly at the back. Over the shoul- 
ders extend broad epaulettes of velvet trimmed with Point de 
Venise lace edging. 

The dainty Empire sleeves are fashioned over 
8 plain foundation surmounted by a bouffant puff 
and confined by a narrow band of velvet, just above 
the ruffle which terminates the puff. When the 
dress is intended for street wear, the lower portion 
of the sleeve is overlaid with some appropriate 
fabric, and the yoke and collar, as seen in the smal 
ler illustration, are reproduced. 

The skirt is perfectly plain, the fullness being dis 
posed in gathers beneath the narrow band which 
connects the waist and skirt. 

If intended exclusively for evening wear, nun’s- 
veiling, illuminated: taffeta, Pekin silk, Persian or 
cashthere brocade, moiré, challis and the like should 
be selected. If for ordinary use, Hen: ietta, home- 
spun, bourette or the bouclé weaves would develop 
admirably. In the latter case, the original mate- 
rial of the dress might properly be used for the 
velvet epaulettes, butter lace forming an inex- 
pensive trimming. The pattern provides for both 

- high and low neck, long or short sleeves. 
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A figure view on page 38 shows a diffe; 
ent development. 

The pattern is cut in five sizes for gir} 
from six to ten years of age, and costs 9 
cents. The nine-year size requires foy 
and three-quarters yards of material twep 
ty-two inches wide; three and seven-eighth 
anh thirty-two inches; three and one 
eighth yards forty-four inches, or two an 
one-eighth yards fifty-four inches. As rep 
resented onehalf yard of twenty-two 
meh velvet was used, in addition to ty 
yards of lace for trimming epaulettes. 


GIRLS’ REEFING JACKET. 
(For illustration see page 43, 

-A pretty and serviceabl 

et for girls isshown in our illustratioy 


me 
= made of navy-blue serge, bound wit! 
blue mohair braid. This jacket is extreme; 
simple of construction, being shaped by 
and = side-back 
curving the graceful 

the waist-line being altogether the result of the shaping o 
the back gores. The fronts are in double 
breasted fashion with buttons and buttonholes, and are re 
versed at the top to form sharply pointed notched revers; th 
revers form notches with 
neck adjustment. 
having a coat-shaped foundation surmounted by a gracefull 
drooping puff. Prettily shaped pocket-flaps, beneath whicl 
convenient pocket openings may be inserted if desired, ar 
attached at the sides, and trimmed with braid 
smart one, for which flannel, 


under-arm gores, 


and 3 


centre-back seam, ripples below 


loose closed 


rolling collar which completes th 
The sleeves are a picturesque puff design 


This mode is 


cloth, cheviot 


tweed or sergo may be employed, and braid or stitching wil 
provide a neat finish. 
A figure view on page 39 shows a different deve lopment 
The pattern is cut in five sizes for girls from six to ten year 
of age, and costs 15 cents. A girlof nine years requires tw 
and seven-eighths yards of materis 


1 twenty-seven inche 
wide; two and one-half yards thirty-two inches; two yard 
forty-four inches, or one and one-half yards fifty-four inches 
As represented two and one-half yards of braid were used 
in addition. 


CHILD'S CLOAK. 


For illustration see page 44.) 


No. 2759.—Among the various designs used for the develop 
ment of little folks’ out-door garments, the one portrayed on 
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(For deseription see page 42.) 
page 44 may certainly be classed among the first, both for 
simplicity of its construction, and the general stylish and pic 
turesque effect. It is shown as made of Scotch frieze, 
trimmed with narrow mohair braid. The little body is fitted 
by shoulder and under-arm seams, and is closed down the 
front with buttons and buttonholes. Stylish little jacket- 
fronts, reversed to form shapely revers, are inserted in the 
shoulder and under-arm seams, presenting the picturesque 
Eton effect so becoming and suitable for little children. At 
each side of the centre of the back a graduated pleat ig 
placed, which is inserted in the shoulder and collar seams at 
the top and tacked to the body at the waist-line. 
able rolling collar completes the neck adjustment. 
The are of the popular design commonly called 
section sleeve and have a one-seamed lining. It has an out- 
side as well as an under-arm seam, and the outside seam is 
here shown with a row of braid laid over it. The fullness is 
collected in gathers at the top, and is inserted into the arms’ 
eyes with the foundation lining. 


A comfort- 


sleeves 


The stylish little skirt is a circular one-piece design, and is 
attached to the body at the waist-line. It is perfectly plain 
at the front and hips, as most of the fullness is in the centre 
of the back, where it is collected in gathers, and falls in 
graceful folds to the bottom. A fitted belt, pointed at one 
end, closing at the sides, conceals the joining of the waist 
and skirt, The revers, collar and belt are trimmed with rows 
of narrow braid. 

A figure view on page 40 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in four sizes for children from two to five 
years of age, and costs 15 cents. For a child of five years it 
requires four and five-eighths yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide; three and three-eighths yards thirty-two inches; 
two and and one-half yards forty-four inches, or two yards 
fifty-four inches. 


MEN’S COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
(For illustration see page 44.) 

No, 2741.—Several of the new 
styles in collars and cuffs are here 
depicted, fashion in men’s linen 
having received several important 
modifications from that worn 
during the summer. 

The first figure shows a link 
cuff, the tab extending slightly 
over the cuff at its lower edge. A 
wide standing collar with ends 
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turned over but not creased, is illustra- 
ted as the central upper figure, while 
at the right another style of cuff with 
rounding corners is shown. 

Two popular styles of collars are de- 
picted in the lower part of the illustra- 
tion; the first, a turn-over collar with 
especially long points; the second, a 
plain band closed at the throat. 

The pattern is cut in nine sizes, the 
collar from fourteen to eighteen inches; 
the cuffs from nine to twelve inches. 
Price of pattern, 5 cents. A fifteen-inch 
collar and aten-inch cuff requires five- 
eighths of a yard of material thirty- 
inches wide, in addition to three 
sighths of a yard of coarse linen thirty- 
six inches wide for interlining. 


six 


LADY DOLL'S SET. 
(For illustration see page 44.) 

No. 2768.—Once more the festive 
Christmas season is drawing nigh, and fingers are kept 
busy making innumerable gifts for friends, old and young, 
and perhaps the one which causes the most care is the dress- 
ing of the Christmas doll for the dear, sweet little girl of 
the Now this need not cause trouble, for noth- 
ing could be simpler, provided one has a good pattern. 
The one here pictured comprises a stylish little dress and 
jacket, and a hat as chic and dainty as to please even 
dolly’s grandmamma. The natty dress is made of French 
jacquard and velvet, in shades of brown, black serge 
being used for the jacket. The stylish hat is fashioned from 
a brown felt plateau and trimmed with black satin ribbon 
The basque has a fitted lining,shaped by shoulder, under-arm 
and side-back seams, and a curving centre-back seam. The ma- 
terial is adjusted over this foundation, the slight fullness of 
the seamless back being laid in ti inward-turning 
pleats at the waist-line. The front has the stylish blouse ef- 
fect. the fullness being well drawn toward the centre, gathered 
top and bottom, and drooping prettily over the fitted belt, 
which is slightly pointed at the back. A prettily shaped 
sailor-collar finishes the neck adjustment. Tt is closed down 
the centre of the front. The sleeves are the popular leg-o'- 
mutton design, and have a close-fitting lining. The skirt is 
a three-gored model, and as dolly must be in style, it should 
be faced with crinoline about seven inches deep to give the 
desired distended effect. 

The jacket is shaped by under-arm and side-back gores and 
a centre-back seam. The fronts are quite loose, and are re- 
versed to form shapely revers, which form notches with the 
tiny rolling collar. Tt is closed down the front with a 
fly. Tiny pocket-flaps are attached at the sides, beneath 
which pockets may be inserted. The sleeves are of the one- 
seam leg-o'-mutton design, close-fitted to model and bouffant 
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rright 18% by Standard Fushion Co. of New York. ) 

CHILD's CLoaK. Price 15 cents. (For description see page 42.) 
above, the elbow. They have a one-seamed lining. A model 
for the hat is included in the pattern, and this may be made 
of almost any material, and should be interlined with crinoline, 
As shown, it is cut from a brown felt plateau, lined with 
velvet, and is shaped into quite a novel little chapeau, Black 
Satin ribbon affords a suitable trimming. 

Silk, serge, flan 
nel and other 
dress materials 
may be used for 
the development 
of this stylish toil 
@tte, and ribbon, 
lace, satin or maz 
chine-stitehing 
will form a suit 

2741 able decoration. 

Men's COLLARS AND Currs. Price 5 cents, The pattern is 

(For description seo page 43.) cut in five sizes, 
for dolls from fourteen to twenty-two inches in length, and 
the dress requires, for an eighteen-inch doll, three-quarters 
ofa yard of material forty inches wide, with one-eighth of a 
yard of velvet twenty-two inches wide for the jacket and hat: 
three-eighths of a ) yard 


nl fifty-four inches wide, and one 
of ribbon for trimming will be necessary. If facing 
for hat is desired, one-quarter of a will be re- 
quired. 


yare 


CHILD'S REEFING JACKET. 
(For fllustration see page 45.) 
No. A more serviceable and stylish jacket 
for little children’s wear than the one here depicted, 
it would indeed be difficult to find. It is here shown 
as made of mixed cheviot, and it simply given a fin 
ish in tailor fashion with machine-stitching. One of 
the great advantages of this jacket is the simplicity of 
its construction. It is simply shaped to the little figure 
by under-arm and side-back gores and a curving cen 
tre-seam. These gores are shaped to fall in graceful 
flutes below the waist-line, presenting the popular and 
picturesque ripple-back effect. The fronts are joined 
to the back by shoulder and under-arm seams; they 
are quite loose, and are closed in double-breasted style 
with buttonholes and large fancy buttons. They are 
reversed at the top to form shapely revers which form 
notches with the neat rolling collar, 
The sleeves are indeed a most becoming 


2736. 


design for 
little girls. They have a one-seamed lining over which 
the material is arranged, the fullness being gathered 
at the upper edge, as is also the lining, and they are 
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inserted in the arms"-eyes. At the lower edge the; 
ness is laid in five forward-turning pleats, giving 
appearance of a simulated cuff. The pleats are faste 
to the foundation with a row of machine Stitch 
The revers, collar, and all other free edges of the jt 
et are neatly finished with stitching. The col 
revers and ripples at the back are faced with cring 
to preserve the distended effect. 

Among the materials which will make up ady 
tageously by this mode, may be classed serge, zibel; 
covert-suiting, tweed, box or ladies’ cloth, poi 
chevre, Melton or Irish frieze. Fur edging, br; 
stitching and velvet or satin facings would be an 
propriate mode of decoration. 

A figure view on page 40 shows a different devel 
ment, 

The pattern is cut in four sizes for children fr 
two to five years of age, and costs 10 cents. A child 
five years requires two and seven-eighths yards of r 
terial twenty seven inches wide; one and five-eigh 
yards forty-four inches, or one and one-half yards fifty-f 
inches, 


CHILD'S DRESS (wits Bopy LINING) 
(For illustration see page 45.) 

No. 2764,—Pink taffetas with a brown and white figure ¥ 
shown in the larger illustrations of this design, and narrn 
thread lace furnished the only ornamentation. It is especial 
suitable for a little maid's party-dress, and may be wo 
decolleté, as shown in the larger 8, with yoke and low 
sleeve portions put in as shown in the smaller view, or if d 
sired, with a guimpe of lawn, Swiss, fine silk, ete. 

The full skirt portions are slightly gored and attached 
the lower part of the short, square yoke, the fullness bei 
disposed in gathers. The epaulette bretelles are smoothly lai 
across the shoulders and edged with lace, and a row of lace 
sewed about the opening at the neck. The a fu 
circular puff adjusted at the arms’-eyes in gathers and | 
their lower edge in a narrow band. They may, however, | 
made full length, as shown by the smaller views in the cet 
tre. The fastening is effected invisibly in the centre of th 
back. " 

For the little girls who have just begun to go to schoo 
dresses like this may be made of serge, cheviot cashmen 


sleeves a 
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Henrietta, or any dress goods in'vogue and the trimming 
may consist of yoke and cuffs of silk or velvet, or of braid, 
passementerie, gimp, galloon, ete. 

An ideal school or rather kindergarten dress for a little girl 
of four was made of a pretty plaid, red and yellow being the 
principal colors. The handsome collar was made of plain 
red, and not another particle of trimming was used, unless 
the tiny lace edging around the neck could be called such. 

Charming party-dresses are developed in China, India or 
Japanese silk with lace, ribbon or stitching for the trimming. 
One recently exhibited was of white sheer lawn, with row 
after row of insertion on the skirt. The bretelles had a 
foundation made of the lawn, entirely covered with alternate 
rows of inser- 
tion and lace, 
and about the 
neck a broad 
beading was 
placed, through 
which a strand 
of double-faced 
pink satin rib- 
bon was run 
and attachedjat 
each of the 
four corners of 
the yoke with 
rosettes. 

A figure view 
on page 41 
shows a dainty 
arrangement. 

The pattern is cut in five sizes for children from one to five 
years, and costs 15 cents. It needs to make for child of five 
years, five and one-eighth yards twenty-two inches; four 
yards twenty-seven inches; three and five-eighths yards 
thirty-two inches, or three and one-cighth yards forty-four 
in width, in addition to four and one-quarter yards of 
lace for trimming. 

BOYS’ OVERCOAT. 
(For illustration see this page.) 


2764 


No. 2769.—Our illustration shows a fine outer garment for 
boys, one in which they can enjoy skating and sleighing 
without that dreadful foar of catching cold and being obliged 
to stay in-doors because their overcoats are either not warm 
enough or else they are so uncomfortable as as to hinder one 
in enjoying the sport. No, indeed; all wearers of this com- 
fortable overcoat may enjoy Jack Frost in every possible way 
with a feeling of safety. By mothers it will also be much ap- 
Proved of, for a coat of simpler construction it would be diffi- 
cult to find. Scotch cloaking in warm shades of brown, with 
satin lining of the same shades, and narrow brown braid, 
were the materials here chosen. 

The broad, seamless back is joined to the sack fronts by 
shoulder and curved side-seams, which slightly define the 
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figure. These fronts are reversed to form 
smart little lapels, which form notches with 
the comfortable rolling collar. The fronts are 
partly faced, and below the lapels the clos- 
ing is made with a fly. If desired, they may 
be closed to the neck, the lapels then being 
invisible. The sleeves are quite close-fitting, 
and are shaped by upper and under portions. 

Our illustration shows two pocket-flaps on 
each side, beneath which convenient pockets 
may be inserted; the pattern provides for 
but three different sized flaps, as there are 
two large pockets of the same size, thus mak- 
ing only one pattern necessary. The pattern 
does not provide for a lining, but that is very easily cut from 
the coat pattern. ‘The pocket-flaps, revers and collar are 
neatly trimmed with narrow mohair braid, and machine- 
stitching finishes the fly. 

This overcoat will make up stylishly for fall and winter 
in any of the popular Cloakings, such as chinchilla, plain or 
rough cloth, Kersey, cheviot, tweed, caracule, beaver, Melton 
Trish or Scoteh frieze, and machine-stitching will proyide a 
finish universally approved. 

A very pretty model recently seen at a leading tailor's was 
made of plain dark blue cloth. Tts beauty was both in thecut 
and inthe trimmings. These consisted of braid put on d la mili- 
taire, bands encircling each cuff and edging the collar, while 
down the front 
were placed 
handsome frogs 
with silk cord 
forming the top 
buttonholes, 
The inside was 
finished with a 
heavy black 
satin lining and 
the entire gar- 
ment suggested 
purple and fine 
linen. 

Another very 
handsome coat 
was of a dark- 
brown Scotch 
mixture with 
collar of seal-brown velvet, the edges and pocket-flaps being 
ornamented with two rows of machine-stitching. 

The pattern is cut in five sizes for boys from six to fourteen 
years of age, and costs 20 cents. Fora boy of eight years it 
requires three and one-quarter yards of material twenty-seven 
inches wide, or one and five-cighths yards fifty-four inches. 
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EGRET as 
we may 
the de 
parture 

of the warm 

Season. and the banishment of all our pretty straws, with 
their dainty trin mings of ribbons and lace, it is impossible 
not to be pleased with the beautiful models which the 
coming winter brings us. Already every milliner of impor 
tance is displaying a special line of novelties, and these di- 
vide themselves primarily into two Classes: those with shape 
as their marked feature, and those which depend upon trim 
mings for their chief beauty. 

Both these classes are represented in our illustrations, so 
before going further, the reader is invited to consider them. 
Every hat shown was reproduced directly from an original 
model, in most cases imported. We were enabled to do this 
owing to the courtesy of Messrs. Hill Bros., of New York, 
who stand in the foremost rank as importers of trimmed 
models and of all millinery goods. 

Fig. I, shows a little bonnet intended for street wear for 
elderly ladies: we reproduce it from the model of Mme. Mar- 
suerite Crétaux of Paris, This little bonnet is made of black 
velvet and is very ingeniously constructed. In front are two 
blunt points of velvet, only one of which shows in our illus- 
tration. Back of these are dainty bows of ribbon velvet, 
above which are placed large stars of jet and soft tufts of 
marabout feathers surmounted by stiff aigrettes. Another 
star fills in the centre of the back. and from a rosette on 
each side of this hang the strings. This is a bonnet which 
must be seen to be thoroughly appreciated. It is one of those 
in which the touch of the artist is shown in combining very 
simple materials. 

Pig. Il. isan excellent model of a round hat and has all 
the requisites for comfort and style. The hat is made of 
brown velvet with a rather low crown. Tho brim is of me 
dium width and on it are applied pieces of heavy éeru Vene 
tian lace. It is trimmed with ribbon on which lace is ap- 
pliqué. On the left side is a spreading bunch of brown and 
white coque feathers held by a cluster of small iridescent 
birds. Another of these birds nestles against the hair on the 
left side of the hat. This model would be particularly suit 
able for very young girls, those of fourteen and sixteen, as 
the materials and style are both extremely simple and 
pretty. 

Fig. TIT. shows a hat from the famous French house, Virot 
It is worthy of its extraction. The crown is soft and full, of 
the Tam variety, of an exquisite shade of wine color or light 
magenta, or dark cerise—the tint is indescribable and being 
of miroir velvet, the changes as the light touches it are ex- 


; of curled dim 


quisite. The only trimming is a double row 
inutive ostrich feather tips around the edge and running up 
to the top of the crown in the back, where it is joined by a 
broad, stiff white aigrette. Its extreme simplicity is one of 
the greatest charms of this hat, and the richness of its 
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materials make it a Pleasur, 
wear it. 

Fig. IV. has the same soft on 
as Fig III.. but it is 
Tam-o'-Shanter. 
extreme 
miroir 


‘Ss & geny 
It is made of 
y rich shade of bro 
elvet drawn in toa nar 
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headband. One side of the cro 


is lifted up by a cluster of d 


pink roses, and shot-brown and pink taffetas ribb 
into which is stuck a single coque feather which 4 
jauntily above the crown. Anyone with a little han 
ness will have no difficulty in making this hat, 
is one of our prettiest models. 
Fig. V. is the very newest thing in mourning bonnets, | 
tiny crown is covered with wings of crépe and silk-cove 
wire which are laid on flat in the back. In front, howe 
they are spread out as shown in our illustration, and bac! 
by loops of the veiling material. The veil is one of the n 
novel features of the bonnet. It is attached to the crown 
usual in the back, but instead of being of crépe, it is ¢ 
large, meshed, stiff Brussels net with a four-inch border 
crépe scalloped in black silk at the outer edges, and } 
elaborately at the inner, where the joining of veil and bor 
are thus cleverly concealed. Nearly all the imported mou 
ing bonnets show this new style of veil which is much ligh 
und much less expensive than the old-time crépe. 

The handsomest models show a remarkable amount 
trimming, and the richness of their decorations have ner 


whi 


Fic. |. 
been surpassed. Yet for all this, the shapes themselves a 


somewhat smaller than in Previous seasons, The dressi¢ 
models are all broad in the brim, and most of them come i 
the category of Louis XVI. shapes; they are trimmed wit 
ostrich plumes, the larger ones of which curl over the bria 
or are arranged in a cluster in the back. In addition th 
brim is usually encircled by folds of ribbon forming a bow i 
front held by a handsome buckle of gold, silver, cut steel 0 
Rhine stones, made in genuine Louis XVI. style and of gre 
delicacy and beauty. j 

As centres for ribbo 


F n-rosettes, buttons of the Louis XVI 
period are in great demand. They are most frequently se! 
in the centre of a tosette which holds a panache of ostricl 
plumes at the back of some big Trainon hat, of black felt, 
perhaps, worn rather forward and somewhat on one side. 4 
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the back of these hats one frequently sees semi-circles of loops 
of graduated length, the longest being in the middle of the 
back. 

The Alsatian bow is now replaced by double sets of loops 
joined together by a cross-picce carried through a buckle 
fastened to the top of the crown. Groups of loops divided 
into two distinct clusters are also to be seen, and between 
them are tufts of ostrich-tips. Sometimes the central 
loops are so much taller than the rest that they seem to be 
aigrettes 

Corbeau feathers in various shades of green are found on 
some of the handsomest models, and even glacé with turquoise 
blue, Quiet hats of black and brown have a dash of color in 
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the Paradise aigrette. Many of these hats are made of plain 
black velvet, or of plaited chenille and felt, and have rosettes 
or feather flowers as the chief trimming. 

These, by the way, are entirely new. One glances along 
the counters of a wholesale milliner’s and is surprised by the 
natural appearance of the flowers. Irides in all their mani- 
fold tints and with the kidlike finish which characterizes 
them in nature, roses so tender that one longs to place them 
in water, dahlias in all their dignified softness, and myriads 
of other blossoms, large and small, all made of feathers— 
curled swan’s feathers. 

According to the natural demands of the flowers, these are 
either plain at the edges or finished with little tufts either 
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velvety, silky, or, in some cases, sparkling with crystals 
which resemble dewdrops. Nothing more natural can possi- 
bly be imagined, and the result is that these feather flowers 
have fairly jumped into popularity. 

Velvets are always a favorite trimming for all winter hats, 
and although the plain royal velvet will be used as much as 
ever, nearly all the exquisite new colors make their appear- 
ance in miroir. There are so many of these new shades that 
2 description of some of them may assist the reader. For ex- 
ample, gravier is an inconspicuous mixed color resembling 
gravel; amaryllis isa charming pinkish mauve; Marie An- 
toinette is about the same as ultramarine; radjah is a rich, 
dark plum color; jacinthe is the exquisite blue-gray which is 
so much worn; puce is a reddish-brown; olympia is almost 
turquoise; chypre is apple-grecn and mordoré is literally 
gilded brown. These are only a few, but they are the ones 
most in use. 

The same colors which are shown in velvets arealso evident 


in ribbons. 
Persian, plaid, checked, dotted and mottled designs resem- 


Here they are rearranged and appear as Dresden, 


bling the new dress goods of the season. Some of the richest 
ribbons are of brocaded satin with a narrow velvet stripe on 
one edge; others have a velvet design in relief and others 
again are of gold and silver tissue, interwoven with colors 
and suggesting the glories of the days of ancient Rome, 
There are of course as many plain ribbons as faney ones, the 
favorite of which will undoubtedly be double-faced satin and 
taffetas plain and shot. 

Even furs are among the trimmings for winter hats, Chin- 
chilla in particular will serve for crowns, mink and sable for 
borders, with the tiny heads and tails appearing as aigrettes. 
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Whenever any quantity of fur is used 
on a hat, it is generally accompanied by 
#& cape collar and muff to match, the 
entire sets being imported and sold to- 
gether. 

Lace will be used, 
but it will be mainly 
for the more dressy 
hats, or in small 
quantities on others. 

Feathers, however, 
will take the lead. 
Tiny tips, no bigger 
than rose leaves, edge 
the finer hats; others 
somewhat larger en- 
circle the crowns, and 
others still larger form 
fan-shaped decorations 
for the backs 
of hats, the 
little ends nod- 
ding forward. 

Aigrettes in 
spreading 
bunches are 
universally 
used, a hat 
without one 
being a decided 

“exception, 
Sometimes 
these are re- 

placed by 
quills, either 
plain o r relieved by flecks of contrasting 
color or even by embroidered designs. 
Birds, too, are in high favor, despite all 
the efforts of bird-lovers. The wings are 
put on in the spread fashion familiar to 
us for a season or two past, and the entire birds are mounted 
as aigrettes or clustered among the trimmings which encircle 
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the brims. They can be had in almost any color. 

Flowers appear at the back of the hat, disputing 
feathers the right to form a cache peigne. 

Jets, jewels and crystals are also as much used aS ey 
Gold filigree combined with pearls, turquoises, rubies, em 
alds and sapphires divides the honors with cut steel, sil 
and lace effects. 

In the matter of shapes the large and medium sizes p 
dominate, low and half low crowns being oftenest seen. § 
crowns 
pear ten tin 
to one of a 
other kin 
and even 
small hat 
toques, ¢ 
potes, ete 
the Tam effe 


Fro. V. 
Tams themselves are extremely popula 
and young girls particularly will use them 


is very noticeable, 


(olored Mittinery Plate. 


No. I. This model shows the newest fall shape, broad brim, 
high crown turning slightly outward at the top and trimming 
massed at one side. The hat was of fine French felt with a 
band of deep red ribbon encircling the crown, fastened on one 
side by a large gold buckle and on the other side by a bunch 
of half large green ostrich feathers, a few tips resting on the 
brim, with two choux of &reen satin under it. 

No. Il. This hat shows a Very jaunty model which may be 
worn on almost any occasion... The hat is of light brown vel- 
vet, with a medium crown and half wide brim. Thisis rolled 
slightly upward all around and very decidedly on the left side, 
Ostrich tips encircle the crown and a number of them curl 
over the brim on the left side. Below them @ wreath of roses 
rests upon the hair, and above them are two jaunty loops of 
satin ribbon. This hatis aboveall things stylish and shows the 
combination of feathers and flowers that will characterize 
even winter models. 

No. IIL. For usefulness and style this model is perfection. 
The hat is of felt faced with flame-color velvet. The crown 
and the upper side of the brim are a bright golden brown, 
The trimmings are of thesame color. These consist of groups 
of loops formed of folded gold-brown satin ribbon. These are 


well spread out at the sides, and directly in front are two soft 
choux or knots of ribbon and two fan like pieces of white lace 
surmounted by a tall thin aigrette 

, No. IV. For occasions when a specially handsome hat is de 
sired no model could be selected more ‘appropriate than the 
one here illustrated. The hat was of black velvet with a 
medium crown and a broad brim. In the back a mass of 
ostrich feathers Spread fanwise, two of them curling down- 
ward and turning under the brim. In front is a large soft 
bow of light blue Satin ribbon, held at the centre by a hand 
“ome buckle of Rhine Stones set in silver, Such a hat as this 


’ Fig. V. For reception a: 
ing model. It jg made of the 
square crown an¢ 
the back. 


te finest of gray felt with a low. 
1a brim considerably wider in front than in 
ts of gray satin ribbon, exact 
It, folded around the crownand 
bunch of loops at the back on the left side 
© red roses with a bit of their ow? 
are two wings of yellowish lace, and under 
ight side is a tiny knot of the same lace, and 


foliage. In front 
the brim on the ri 
4 single red rose, 
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Ku ‘Hallow Eien. 


ROM its former deep religious service, down through a 
series of degenerations, Hallow E’en has come to be re- 
garded as a night of merry pranks, when mischievous 
urchins and sentimental young people alike vie 

with each other in the effort to make it long remembered by 
the unfortunate householder or the lover of either sex. Here 
in America, where holidays are all too few, and where we 
eagerly seize the opportunity for a novel good time, it has 
come to mean among the young people of all ages—for youth 
is more a matter of disposition than age—an occasion for a 
social gathering, the more unique the better. The small boy, 
not having learned to put a polish on his innate depravity, 
still steals gates, rings door-bells, pulls tictacs, spreads traps 
for the feet of unwary passers-by, and in New York fills 
his big sister's stocking with flour and liberally decorates the 
unfortunate whom he may succeed in overtaking. 

But it affords the greater part of us pleasure through the 
little parties that are given. Presumably beceuse on this 
night, the old legends tell us, all the powers of evil are abroad 
and spirits do walk the earth, the more ghostlike the party 
can be made the better it is. One the writer well remembers 
was given by sixteen girls. The unfortunate young men 
were sent invitations that did not specify where the festivities 
were to be held—a custom, by the w that obtains very gen- 
erally among the smaller towns, where everybody knows 
everybody else. In this case it happened that a convenient 
male relative obligingly told the young men. Great mystery 
had been observed, but it leaked out that these sixteen maid- 
ens all forlorn were going to mask exactly alike, all dressed in 
white sheets, with plain white turban having a mask. The 
boys were equally mystic, and, dressed in a similar garb with 
long white caps, spread consternation in the town, where not 
long before White-cap outrages had been threatened. They 
rode, mounted on fantastically draped mules, to the house 
where the fair damsels awaited them, and after a great deal 
of effort to ascertain the identity of the numerous white-robed 
figures—no sooner found than lost—each man led a bundle of 
whiteness out to the table, where, after the pleasures and sur- 
prises of unmasking, nuts, popcorn, apples and rich, glorious 
pumpkin pie were washed down by a liberal supply of lem- 
onade. And the parts of the big golden pumpkins not edible 
furnished the light for the festivities, arranged in varied 
Jack-o'-lantern effects, The decorations were all rustic, corn 
and wheat being transformed into rare ornamental effects. 

After the simple supper, none the less enjoyable, the usual 
Hallow E’en sports kept us there until—well, Hallow E’en 
comes but once a year and what if we were a bit late? We 
melted lead in a big iron spoon and dropped it into the water, 
that we might tell the occupation of our future husbands, and 
we left the boys the pleasure of *‘ ducking” blindfolded into a 
tub of water for the apples—* bobbin,” the Scotch, to whom 
we are indebted for most of these customs, call it. And we 
peeled apples, then swung the peeling around our heads three 
times and dropped it to the floor, that the initial of our future 
partners might be formed. All manner of such sports did we 
then, even attempting to bite the apple on the end of the stick 
suspended so as to whirl around, and oftener getting a mouth- 
ful of the candle on the other end. 

Then our hostesses had provided a big fire in the great open 
fireplace, and from the mantel we hung an-apple, some one 
being deputed to tell a story about another one present as long 
4s the apple sizzled, but to stop instantly a drop of juice ex- 
uded from its shriveling skin. Then another apple was hung, 
and the next member of the party took up the story where 
the last had left off, and introduced in it the last narrator, 


and so on until the last one of the party had been presented. 

Near to the witching hour of midnight this brought us, 
and in solemn procession we stalked out into the darkness and 
each of us picked a weed. Bearing this back to the parlor, 
we examined it, for is not a weed so plucked a sure indication 
of your sweetheart? If it be tall and straight, so will he or 
she be; if it be stumpy, then so must the future partner be. 
Following this came the equally important process of tasting 
the pith—tfor aé the taste so would the lover's disposition be. 

A bunch of light fagots was placed upon the grate and all 
the lights extinguished. Then each young man in the party 
told a hair-raising ghost story while the fagot burned, ceasing 
as the glowing embers turned black, for about that time the 
shivering girl at his side needed comforting. Out of the 
gloom came in measured tones the thrilling tale of “Tam 
O'Shanter,” and other poems on the magic eve were recited. 

The plump-cheeked country girl who hesitates between two 
swains puts a wet appleseed on either cheek, naming them 
for the lovers, and the one which falls off first will be that of 
the faithless one, the other her cavalier true. Or she may 
take a lighted candle at midnight, and while eating an apple 
alone, peer into a looking-glass. When the apple is finished, 
the face of her lover will appear over her left shoulder; yet 
another way exists—that of throwing a spool of thread out of 
the window, retaining one end o' and then winding it back 
again, all the time repeating the Lord’s Prayer backward. 
When the end is reached, in response to the question, “* Who 
is there ?” the lover's face will appear at the window. Inthe 
part of the country where I lived, it was said if you 
walked down stairs backward, or around the house back- 
ward, three times, His Satanic Majesty would appear to you. 

Another custom, a bit gruesome, is to build a big bonfire, 
and each member of the party cast a stone in it. If in the 
morning one stone is gone, it is said that before the next cele- 
bration of All Souls’ Day one of the party will be dead. Pages 
might be filled with these superstitions, but those of you who 
are so fortunate as to know an old Scotchman or Irishman, 
can get them at first hand from a master. 

A very pretty way of entertaining friends for the evening 
is by arranging a number of tableaux, showing possible events 
in the lives of the guests, then numbering each one. Every 
guest is then allowed to draw a number to correspond, which 
tableau will tell a feature of her fortune for the year. For 
instance, Miss Brighteyes will draw No. 3, which tableau will 
be a young lady dressed in full bridal robes. Miss Brighteyes 
will smile a happy smile at the beautiful picture; another at 
the thought of herself in the beautiful white veil. 

One novel idea is to write a number of quotations more or 
less prophetic on cards, to each of which a foot of baby ribbon 
is attached. These are put in a deep tin pan, and tissue paper is 
arranged over them to resemble a pie, from which the ends of 
the ribbons protrude. Then each guest draws a ribbon and 
beholds his or her fortune written out. In Glasgow this is 
varied by having a dish of mashed potatoes on a table in a 
big room, dimly lighted, and in solemn silence the guests 
march around and around the table, te king out a spoonful at 
a time until the pot is empty. In this pot, as rewards for un- 
palatable mouthfuls, are placed a ring, a thimble and a piece 
of money, meaning a wedding, work and good fortune. 

But the subject is inexhaustible. Regardless of the signif- 
icance of the day, it isa time when wisdom and dignity are 
cast aside. and everyone goes in for a good time, It an 
opportunity mot to be missed to throw aside care and have a 
glorious good time. 

ELSIE OLIve. 
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HE idiosynera- 

cies of the fe- 
male cyclist, 
¢ besides being 
responsible for a large 
proportion of the 
newspaper bicycliana which must otherwise have found its 
way into the editorial waste-basket, has furnished an en- 
during topic of conversation in those unconventional club- 
rooms where wheelmen most do congregate. 

It was in the smooking-room of one of these convival re- 
sorts that some half-dozen men, with countenances tanned 
like Indians, lounged on the leathern chairs and sofas in the 
négligée garb which distinguishes their cult. My sitting- 
room window adjoins theirs—a fact which made it possible 
for me to overhear a discussion which revealed the masculine 
attitude toward his sister bicyclist better than a volume of 
profound explanatory notes could have done. 

“Becanse the girls have taken to wearing bloomers,” 
drawled a voice from the depths of a cavernous arm-chair, 
* peopletseem to think they're going in for common sense in 
dress with a vengeance. But they're as far off as they ever 
were—farther, J think.” 

Some one suggested that he explain. 

“Now look at Bill’s sister, for instance,” resumed the 
speaker. ‘If it hadn't been for her bleomers you'd have 
thought, when she started out this morning, that she was 
going toa dance. Her hair was frizzled, her face powdered, 
she wore kid gloves and bangle bracelets, patent leather 
shoes and a hat as big as the head ofa barrel. Now, that was 
a nice get up for a woman, wasn't it?” 

A murmur of disgusted acquiescence went around the 
room, finally becoming lost in a stentorian voice from the 
lounge which demanded of the speaker whether or no he had 
been present when the lady in question returned from her 
trip. 

“ Well, I was,” he announced, upon receiving a negative 
reply, ‘‘and she was a sight for gods and men. There wasn’t 
much friz to her hair then, I can tell you; it looked more like 
seaweed than anything else. And that powder was funnier 
yet. Katie's wax doll, after it had lain face down on the reg- 
ister for an hour, is the nearest I can come to it. A woman 
who will do a thing like that,” he continued after a brief 
meditative silence, *t ought to be——” 

**T wouldn’t mind all the rest of their quirks put together,” 
interrupted a blond youth, knocking the ashes from his cigar 
with great deliberation, ‘if they'd only follow the’ rules of 
the road. Two or three of them were run down last night in 
the narrow cycle path and there was a nice spill, all because 
they were scorching along due north when everyone else was 
going the other way.” 

He was going to say more when some one started a discus- 
sion anent a phenomenon hitherto unnoticed by the most 
astute among them, viz., that a women rarely or never carries 
a well-equipped tool-bag. 

“7 met a girl yesterday,” he said, ‘sitting by The roadside 
on the way to Yonkers, the picture of despair. Her face bore 
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traces of recent tears and upon 
observing her wheel standing be 
side her with a punctured ‘tire, 
the cause of her grief was not hard 
to imagine. 

«I proffered my services, which 
were promptly accepted. She 
told me frankly that she had for. 
gotten the pump and the ‘fixings,’ 
designed for just such an emer- 
gency. I happened later to get a 
glimpse of her ‘tool-bag.’ and what do you think it con- 
tained ?” 

No one ventured a suggestion. 

“Well, gentlemen, it had a bottle of smelling salts, a cute 
little sachet bag, a bonbonniere box, a tiny bit of a mirror 
and a broken comb.” 

«Just a woman all over,” said the cynical young man with 


the deep voice: 

I was indignant at this belittlement of my sex in general, 
and at the last observation in particular. A momentary im- 
pulse to speak my mind then and there took possession of me 
and in all probability I should have contributed another di- 
verting incident to their already large store, had it not been 
that he of the drawling enunciation recalled at that instant 
an anecdote apropos of the subject under discussion which 
rivetted my attention from the very first, 

Tt happened while he was travelling through the West, 
he said, a popular promenade being the scene of the adventure, 

Two young women, attired in expensive and showy cos- 
tumes, though not of the bloomer type, we 
ata goodly pace, indifferent alike to the admiration of the 
male contingent and the severe glances and caustic remarks 
of the female. Suddenly he noticed that the general interest 
they had excited had become intensified, and finally seemed 
to centre in the younger lady of the twain. 

The cause of the commotion lay in the fact that her outer 
skirt had become unfastened and 
already exhibited more than a 
little of a dainty white under. 
skirt. 

The gap widened appreciably 
at every revolution of the wheel 
and the crowd grew more and 
more nervous. Finally, by some 
happy accident, the friend fell 
into the rear, and when she saw 
how matters stood, uttered a 
piercing shriek. Her companion, 
hearing this, but not divining its 
cause, bounded off her wheel in 
less time than it takes to tell it, 
and presently stood before the 
multitude in ashort white, lace- 
trimmed petticoat reaching slight- Tae Beat Boor. 
ly below the knee. while her outer garment fell about het 
feet and impeded her further progress, 

After a moment of awful inactivity, the friend collected her 
pari and came to the rescue, piteously soliciting ® 
pal ‘apy fo surroang the unfortunate damsel. “ 
and tilcetn pepe short time order was mag 
diese r r bicycles down a side Street 4! 
Bg he turned on topics of general interest: 
on tires and. al sie ane eee 

3 is. and T left my seat at the window tore 


flect on what Thad Surreptiti . ible, to 
profit by it. ptitiously heard and. if possible. 


‘e wheeling along 
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The old saw, *‘ Listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves,” was here exemplified with uncommon force, My 
sex had been accused of half a dozen cycling crimes of the 
first magnitude, to wit: of * frizzling” their hair and powder- 
ing their faces with a certain knowledge of the dismal after- 
math; of wearing jingling falderals. garden hats, patent 
leathers, and regular street costumes, including white under- 
skirts, while on the wheel; of carrying no tools, and, lastly, 
of a complacent disregard of the rules of the road, as under- 
stood and adhered to by men, 

Analyzing these charges individually and collectively, I 
discovered that there was more than a grain of substantiality 
in each and every one. It would seem that any woman who 
possesses even a superficial knowledge of the effect of profuse 
perspiration upon wavy locks and bewitching ringlets, would 
abjure the use of curling-irons before mounting wheel. The 
best treatment for the tendency to powder one’s face on such 
oceasions would be for some interested friend to place a mir- 
ror suddenly before the eyes of the victim to this habit after 
ahard trip. It would be advisable to have restoratives handy, 
as well as an able-bodied assistant and, if possible, a litter. 
The remedy is drastic but effectual. 

Many women have not the slightest conception of the eter- 
nal fitness of things, vide the garden hat and bracelets episode, 
which gave point to the observations of one of the party. 
How frequently during the winter do we see the stately ma 
tron clothed in furs from head to foot, as though she were at 
the North Pole, and wearing on her head a bonnet scarcely 
larger that « silver dollar. And even that has been evolved 
from a bit of fiimy lace and an aigrette. Or, 
again, who has not witnessed the incongruous 
union of a lace dress, an ulster, delicate gloves and 
a walking hat? 

The bieyele admits of absolutely no latitute in 
the matter of costume within the limitations of. 
good taste and common sense, Everything about 
the person must be severely plain and unosten- 
tatious. Jewelry, if used, should not be visible. 
A watch is an imperative necessity, but it need 
not be worn on the chest supported by a jewelled 
pin. Showy earrings or hair ornaments or any 
kind are also in execrable taste. 

igh-heeled and razor-toed shoes are out of their element 
on the wheel, as are also heavily boned corsets. Leave these 
for the ball-room or, better still, do not wear them at all. 
One of the new designs in shoes for the female cyclist is 
shown on page 50. The shoe laces to the top, which is just 
above the curve of the calf, the remaining portion being 
secured by straps and buckles which insure a perfect fit. 
They are made in canvas with leather trimmings, in tan, blue, 
black and soft goat skin. Several excellent styles of bicycle 
corsets are illustrated on this page. 

We may as well remark en 
passant that garters fastening 
above the knee, while objection- 
able at all times, are absolute- 
ly injurious to the bicyclist. 
They prevent the proper circula- 
tion of the blood and are the 
source of untold miseries. Wear 
only the hose supporters or ‘‘side 
elastics,” which may be sewed 
or buttoned to the edge of the 
corset or attached on a separate 
band of their own. 

As to the truth of the accusa- 
tion that women seldom carry a 
well-equipped tool-bag, I can 


TAPE AND STEEL. bear personal testimony. Negli- 
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gence in this particular is doubt- 
less due to the fact that nine 
women out of ten could not 
make practical use of the tools 
were they ever so handy, and so 
rely upon man’s assistance while 
proudly boasting their own in 

dependence. It seems strange 
that a maid who can master the 
intricacies of the wheel, suftici- 
ently toride at all, should meet 
her Waterloo in the humble 
wrench and pump whose friend- 
ly offices are ignored when not 
openly spurned. 

Learn to make use of the meek 
and lowly but all-powerful appliances which make their home 
in your tool-bag; become your own bieycle surgeon, trusting 
not its delicate mechanism to less sympathetic though more 
skilled hands, Do these things religiously, oh, wheelwoman, 
and another bond to tyrant man will be severed. 

When the use of pump and wrench are no longer a sealed 
book to you, delve still deeper into the hidden mysteries of the 
tool-bag and acquaint yourself with the proper function of 
the oil-can. You will discover to your astonishment that you 
have been using enough oil heretofore to lubricate a monster 
locomotive; that you have been administering it in streams, 
instead of homeopathic doses—in short, that your machine has 
been drenched and degraded to the point of utter discourage- 
ment. The wheel, too, seems conscious of its 
own ill-usage and to have lost its wonted pride, 
Observe its disconsolate air, its greasy and travel- 
stained demeanor and its general attitude of 
dogged demoralization, And all this on account 
of the innocent looking oil-can! 

Tf you would undo this mischief and restore 
your bicycle to some of its old-time gaiety, set 
to work at once with a soft woolen cloth and rub 
off every particle of the offending oil. Then take 
a picceof chamois and go over every inch of its 
metal surface, after which you may take your oil- 
can to a safe distance and measure out a half-ounce of oil, 
which is sufficient to last for a year. 

If your repentance be sincere, the bicycle will not hold your 
shortcomings against you, but will act as if nothing had hap. 
pened. If there is any back-sliding, however, rest assured it 
will “get even” with you, to your infinite cost. 

When one considers the vast number of wheel women 
who are ignorant of what is commonly known asthe “rules of 
the road,” or who are indifferent to them, it is a matter of no 
small wonderment that the trade in glass eyes, wooden legs, 
and the like does not receive a substantial boom. ‘The Jaw on 
this subject is: Keep to the right. That women presume too 
much on the privileges of their sex in public, has now become 
a general complaint, Their lack of consideration—not to say 
politeness—on street cars and in stores has been remarked so 
often and we have become so innured to exhibitions of this 
kind, that they seldom excite comment. The violation of 
common usages on the road is apt to entail more serious con- 
sequences, however, than do transgressions of the rules of or- 
dinary etiquette. A collision with another wheel at full speed 
isa consummation not ‘devoutly to be wished ” by the woman 
who has any beauty to lose. 

Bear ‘n mind that public highways are not the exclusive 
property of women; that courtesy should be reciprocal be 
tween both sexes—not confined altogether to the masculine 
element—agd that, if women would share the sports and pas- 
times hitherto held to belong exclusively to men, they 
must be governed by the same principles. 
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* N'Y woman blessed with ever so small an amount of 

v observation must have discovered that the dress of 

the period depends for its beauty and almost, in fact, 

for its existence, upon the frills and furbelows, the 
additions and trimmings which modistes now apply with such 
alavish hand. There is no restraint as to the quantity, nor is 
there any restriction as to the placing; wherever a bit of lace, 
a ribbon, a jewel, an ornament of any sort ean 
producea good effect. there it is put, utterly 
regardless of utility or even a semblance of it. 
Trimming is used as much on skirts as on 
waists, not in the same profusion, but with 
the same seeming inconsequence. Now 
& piece of passementerie will extend 
crosswise on a skirt as if concealing a 
pocket; again a little jabot of lace and 
ribbon is dropped with apparent care- 
lessness upon the lower portion of the 
skirt where it forms a pretty break in 
the otherwise plain lines. 

The skirts themselves are more vol- 
uminous than ever, and seem daily in- 
creasing, until soon it will be a question 
of links and rods in place of yards for 
measurement. So many of 
the new fall materials run 
from forty-six to fifty-six 
inches in width that the 
skirts with few gores can be 
made from them without 
the disfigurement of numer- 
ous seams running diag- 
onally over the cloth. Some 
of these models have only 
one piece, with asingleseam 
running up the centre of 
the back; others, again, 
have two pieces. while the 
great majority have four, 
and even nine 
separate gores. They stand 
away from the body and 
have a decidedly graceful 
and stylish air. 

Many people are unde- 
cided about stiff linings. 
Fabrics, such as surah silk, nun’s-veiling and the like are im- 
proved by the addition of an interlining, but if the weight 
thus added be an objection, it may be used only haif way up 
the skirt. By far the lightest of these interlinings is Fibre 
Chamois, and as far as the writer's experience goes, it is de 
cidedly the best thing of the kind on the market. 

Pretty gowns for church and calling are as great a necessity 
just now as any others, and, as black is to be much favored for 
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dresses this winter, we have 
made use of it in this dresg 
which we show developed 
in chiffon and silk. The 
skirt, pattern No, 2610, 


V4 pee C\ measures six and three. 
H ie U) quarters yards around 
9 ie © the bottom. It is particu. 


larly well adapted to narrow 
materials such as silk, be 
cause it is cut with nine gores, which are interlined with 
stiffening, and held in the proper position by an elastic 
band around the inside of the skirt. On each side of the front 
breadth is placed a band of jet passementerie edged by a ruffle 
of chiffon. The waist is cut by pattern No. 2471, a simple 
full, round waist. Ornamental bands of passementerie are 
placed as bretelles back and front and from beneath them 
comes aruffleof chiffon. The simple puffed sleeve has length- 
wise ruffles of chiffon giving it the appearance of being 
The neck is finished with a draped 
soft bow is placed upon the bosom, pro. 


divided into sections 


collar, and a lar 


ducing somewhat the effect of a yoke 
his toilette is preéminently suited tothe 
slighter members of the communi 
very befrilled condition being unsui 
stoutfigures. Strange as it may seem to our 
very young r 


lers, this dress, so be- 


coming to them, would be equally so 
to the thin little grandmother who is 
from 


so very different in appearance 
themselves. 


In Fig. Il. we show a charming model 


made with an evening costume. It is 
one of the popular wide skirts and a 
waist of exceptional beauty. The skirt 


pattern used, No. 2556, provides eight 
gores which afford ample fullness, 
allowing four yards around the lower 
This is quite wide 
enough. The fitting around 
the body is effected by the 
seams of the gores, and in 
the centre of the back, the 
jerial forms three box- 
ats, narrow at the top 
and expanding in graceful 
godets at the bottom. The 
material employed in ma 
model was a soft 
round 


edge 


ing our 
silk, the gray of the 
being shot with pink and 
broken by dots and dashes 
of black and white. Down 
one seam is a jabot of lace 
terminating in a bunch of 
small flowers. 

The waist worn with this 
skirt, No, 2449, is a particu- 
larly pretty one. The round 
yoke was cut away «1d the 
sleeve was replaced by another, No. 2735. The full portion of 
the waist is of white chiffon, and the same material shows in 
puflings atthe lower portion of thesleeve. This is a very novel 
and attractive des ign. The fullness is arranged in very full 
box-pleats, the upper pleat cut away in a curve at the lower 
edge, while the underlaid portions bet ween the pleats extend 


as Straps across the chiffon and, turning under, are held by the 
band which finishes the 


sleeve at the elbow. 
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This will make a charming evening dress, and can. be made 
in a variety of colors or varied by using the yoke provided 
with the pattern, and long sleeves instead of short. 

To wear with this or any other evening dre 
Fig. III. a very pretty cape. The material is satin and the 
design is a brocade pattern in velvet. This isa very costly 
material, but it requires so little for this eape—only five yards 
twenty-seven inches wide for medium size—that it does not 
make such an expensive garment after all. Our model was 
trimmed with ermine, but swan’s-down will do quite as well. 
The lining was a soft gray silk for the inside of the long cape 
and for the under side of the short upper cape. If one is able 
to have it, a fur lining for the longer cape would, of course, 
be eminently desirable. The facility with which one catches 
cold when in evening dress renders as much warmth as pos 
sible a necessity and the ease with which fur slips off and on, 
makes it the very best kind of lining for all winter wraps. 
Pattern No, 2392 was used. The waist in this figure shows 
how a little ingenuity can vary the appearance of a model, 
The pattern used was the same as that shown in Fig. 1H. In 
both eases the yoke was omitted, but in Fig. [11 lace in a 
double ruche outlines the décolletage, and down the front ure 
three tabs of contrasting silk, a line of jewelled embroidery 
running down the centre of each and ruffled lace outlining 
their edges. Below the belt two points are embroidered to 
simulate a continuation of the tabs. 

We have not neglected our young people, as the remaining 
three figures will show. 

ig. 1V. we show a costume which profits by one of the 
season's caprices; the use of pleats laid on the material of the 
dress, but cut separately from it. This device is a good one 
for giving additional amplitude to last season’s models. In 


we show in 
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Fig, U1, 
the present instance the fashion was utilized for the benefit 


ofachild. The pattern used was No, 2692, and the material 
a brown and tan plaid combined with plain tan. The waist 
is made with a blouse effect and the three box-pleats of tan 
cloth are applied upon it back and front. In similar manner 
the skirt is perfectly plain, and graduated box-pleats are ap- 
plied upon it. The long, pointed yoke is always becoming to 
children and the puffed sleeves are properly large and bou/- 
Sant. 

There are innumerable ways of varying this costume, but 
none prettier than by combining plaid and plain material, 
according to one of the favored fashions of the season, and 
plaid being not only very much @ la mode, but also a material 
that has excellent wearing qualities, it is to be recommended 
highly for school wear. 

The suit for the “small boy,” as he is so often called by 
persons who affect to be superior, is a very pretty and simple 
one which can be quite easily fashioned by mamma’s own 
fingers. The pattern used was No. 1851, the simulated vest 
being entirely omitted. No 1177 was the shirt pattern, but 
the small collar was replaced by No. 2248, which is much 
larger. The suit is made of plain black cloth, and the blouse 
of fine cambric. Down the centre of the front is a box-pleat 
effect of embroidery edged by a ruffle, and the collar and cuffs 
are finished in the same manner, 

Perforated materials are as much in vogue this season as 
during the warm weather, and can be utilized to advantage 
for bodices. Particularly are they advantageous for blouses, 
as a glance at Fig. VI. will show. No. 2528 was the pattern 
used for the waist. <A little additional fullness was allowed 
in cutting the full blouse front and where it joins the yoke it 
was extended and held in a double row of shirring. Above 
this was another band of perforated cloth, then two rows of 
shirred plain material and a little pointed section of the per- 
forated material just below the collar. At the waist was tied 
asoft surah sash very much spread, and ending in a bow. 
The sleeves are of gigot design trimmed below the elbow by 
two bias rows of perforated cloth. This is one of those waists 
which are suitable for any occasion, a simple variation of 
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color and material making them equally suitable for school 
or evening wear, Our model was made of the beautiful new 
blue called Delft but which in reality is far brighter and 
more blue than the flat tone of the exquisite pottery. 

A characteristic of many of the smartest gowns of the sea- 
son is the way in which they are finished off at the throat. 
The necklets are very high and are made of several folds of 
some soft material or of ribbon. They reach quite up to the 
chin and are generally of a much brighter hue than the dress 
worn with them and are often of velvet, silk, satin, Liberty 
materials, ete, Black is always a favorite. 

These necklets can be purchased made at all the large 
stores, but it is more economical to make them for oneself. 
Some of those made of ribbon have extra pieces added at the 
back; these are brought to the front and tied in a small bow. 
They are very chic and are particularly pretty in moiré rib 
bon, With these one often sees a little frill of gauze, lace, or 
lingerie, of medium fullness, and not more than an inch and 
a half wide. These fall softly over the collar and have an 
extremely softening effect. 

The return of the sash is one of the 
most welcome of the Fall novelties. It is 
worn with long ends hanging down in 
the back or at the sides. It is made of rib- 
bon, the favorite being taffetas, Saille and 
cuir de soie lined with moiré, These sashes 
share popular favor with the draped Em- 
pire belts, which encircle the figure from 
the bust to the waist. These are oftenest 
made of velvet and will be worn with all 
smart dresses during the winter, 

Marie Antoinette fichus are among popu 
lar novelties. They are made of all 
materials, from the finest of lace woven in 
the correct shape, to silks and satins edged 
with frills. They are worn crossed in front 
with the ends hanging down to the bottom 
of the dress; sometimes there is only one 
long end, the other ending under a 
rosette or bow at the waist-line. They are 
also made of the same material as the 
dress, but this less rarely, as the favorite 
cloths this season 
are rather too heavy 
for the purpose. 

A novelty in 
blouse waists is 
called 
the hand- 
kerchief 
blouse. 


Fig. 
It is made with a 
square yoke of silk or velvet. 


Below this the front and 
back aremade of asquare of 
material with a border, one 
edge being sewed to the 
yoke, another to the belt, 
and the two remaining 
sides joined under the arm 
to a similar square in the 
back. Another similar 
square forms the under 
side of the upper puff of 
each the outer 
portion corresponding to 
the yoke Sometimes this 
is trimmed with bands like 
the border of the handker- 
chief, and in the case of 


sleeve, 
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gay patterns com 
bined with dark 
materials, this ar 
rangement is very 
effective. Cashmere 
patterns show to ad 
vantage in the blouses 
and when velvet 
used for the yoke their 
extreme richness ap 
pears even greater 
than ever. 

For outer wraps 
jackets will be the 
most stylish, and 
capes the most com 
fortable and therefore. 
in all probability. the 
most generally worn. 
A attractive 
model is 
of circu- 
lar cut, 
twenty-twoinches long, with a deep, square storm 
collar. The material is an imported bouclé, very 
rough and shaggy in appearance; it is 
trimmed with black Thibet fur 
edges the collar and the entire garment. 


very 


Fie. VI. 


which 


Many of the more costly capes and wraps 
are embroidered almost lavishly with jet 
and braid. One of these has a deep yoke 
covered with jet which extends at intervals 
into Van Dyck points to the very bottom 
of the full portion; this 
inches deep and very full, forming numer- 
ous ripples. 

One of the questions which all mothers 
are asking at this season is: What will be 
worn as headgear by very little people? 
The Dutch, Normandy and Napoleon bon- 
nets are, so far as we can foretell, to be the 
favorites. Dutch caps are particularly be- 
coming to most children; they are made of 
all materials and are edged with fur, lace 
and silk puffs and ruffles, 

One very pretty Napoleon cap for a child 
was made of Japanese silk shirred and 
finished with ruches of footing and 
braidene, while the trimming was two-tone 
ribbon, a rosette fastening the strings on 
each side of the cap. 

Greenaway bonnets are easily made and very becoming to 
their Liliputian wearers, A beautiful model was made of 
sorel green, shirred and corded, the inside portion, near the 


face, lined with rose pink, and the strings of Dresden green 
and pink. 


is twenty-six 


Children’s dresses are prettier than ever this year; a great 
many are made of China silk with yokes tucked and feather- 
stitched, Nearly all the dresses for children of four or five 
and younger, when made of cashmere, Henrietta, or any other 
cloth, are made with extra low neck and guimpes of fine cam 
bric and lawn. trimmed with lace and adorned with all man 
ner of fine needlework, tucks, shirrings, embroidered bands, 
etc, 

For every-day wear a great many little gowns are made of 
French fiannel. These generally have single turn-over collars 
edged with braid, and long waists tucked back and front and 


stitched with silk of a lighter shade than the goods or, at any 
rate, with a contrasting one. 
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The Prediction of |sts. 


IGH noon on the Nile. High noon in the 

Ivory Island, in the days of the twen- 

ty-first dynasty, in the time of the old 

Temple, three thousand years ago. 

The rays of the Sun-God Ra falling 

upon the wide projections and heavy 

cornices of the Temple of Isis throw 

deep shadows there, affording the only 

shaded spot in all the island. Father 

Sihor, rolling by, is one long riband of 

reflected light. The narrow belt of country on the cliffs 

above, spread with the meadows of millet and the fields of 

poppies in full bloom, is stretching hot and white away to 

the hills, which, with the nearer great red granite rocks, seem 

almost quivering in the fiery embrace of the Giver of Life and 

Bestower of all Things. But the fringe of the Temple isin the 

shade, as happens there at noon when the Sun-God rides in 
Cancer. 

Where the meeting angles of the cornice throw the broadest 
shadow, a young man is lingering. His shaven head, the fine 
linen of his robe, and the leopard skin he wears across his 
shoulders, proclaim him of the ruling class, and a priest. 
Koreb, the priest of Isis, is awaiting the coming of his be- 
trothed, Lala, daughter of Rama-hotep, High Priest of the 
Mighty Mystery; and although he appears troubled, as if 
something inauspicious were leavening his joy and some 
small cloud were rising on the horizon of his happiness, yet 
the darkness is dispelled, from his countenance at least, as 
Lala comes swiftly round the angle of the propylon, greeting 
him with a glad smile and half-eager, outstretched hands. 

He seizes them feverishly and covers them with kisses. 

“To-morrow, Lala,” he murmurs, “this little hand will be 
mine forever—in this and in the life which is beyond.” 

“I think the present life the sweeter, Koreb. May it be 
long! for I doubt me if husband and wife again join loving 
hands together in Amenti. Ye let us not dwell upon the 
future. Lovers exist but in the present, though to-morrow 
thou art to be my lord. May the Holy Mother bless our 
union! But thou lookest troubled, Koreb, and there is an ab 
straction in thy kisses, a reservation in thy clasp, which gives 
me pain. Tell me thou lovest me, looking into these eyes, 
Koreb; and the magic love which is therein shall arise and 
surround thee with a halo of happiness. Speak, Koreb.” 

“Lala, it is this very love of mine which is the cause of my 
oppression. Born of the passion I possess for thee came the 
reflection that ill and danger inevitably fall, at times, upon 
the heads of all who dwell upon this fate-encompassed earth. 
If sorrow can assail the Gods themselves—and was not Great 
Osiris slain by Set ?—what hope have morals of immunity ? 
Mad with the desire to learn where those dangers to our love 
Might be most expected, anxious to be in a measure fore- 
warned and thus best able to avert their worst, I, last night, 
was guilty of a deed whose weight hangs gravely now upon 
my soul, 7 Lala, I consulted the Oracle as to our future—that 
Oracle which is sacred, not to the affairs of the individual, 
but to the matters of the State alone. I, a poor priest of the 
Fourth Degree, presumed to question of that Voice which 
should be agitated only for the things which are vital and 
profound to the Three Countries. At midnight I crept into 
the Temple and, passing through the Hall of the six-and-thirty 
Forms of the Mystery, I threw myself upon the floor of the 
Holy Sanctuary. There I wrestled and prayed the night 
through, cutting my flesh—see, here are the unhealed wounds! 
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—and exalting my spirit in hope the Mighty Mother would 
hear me, beseeching Her who Was, who Is, and who Will 
Be. And, lo! as I looked with rapt gaze upon the niche 
wherein reposes the Holy Symbol, my lips repeating the Invo- 
cation. I beheld the luminous cloud appear between the two 
horns; and the Voice—the Voice, Lala—arose from out the 
glowing mist which veils the Presence! Its consuming tones, 
Lala, are ringing in my ears even now, as I recall those 
strange words of terrifying import :— 


* The dust of the dead shall lie light on the living.” 


And I swooned. When I recovered consciousness and crept 
forth, Ra was high in the heavens and all things seemed 
bright and joyous except my heart. Lala, those words have 
chilled my very soul, and I fear misfortune. ‘The dust of 
the dead shall lie light on the living! T guess not the mean- 
ing; but when are the words of the Oracle understood at their 
time of utterance? Yet Ido know the words of the Voice 
are chiefly full of woe, and the veil which hides the morrow 
is but parted to our pain 7” 

*‘ Koreb,” cried the girl. throwing her arms about his neck, 
“Koreb, thou art distraught and weary with thy long vigil. 
in the Sanctuary. Put away thy forebodings, for thou know- 
est nothing, even now; neither let thine act wring thee as 
impious. Surely the Mighty Mother, Herself the First Cause 
by giving birth to Horus, will pardon the presumption of her 
servant upon a matter of marriage. Koreb, as thou lovest 
me, cast aside thy fears and—kiss me!” 

The twining arms of the girl and the warm clinging of her 
kisses gradually break and chase away the mists which en- 
velop the young priest's soul. Very lovely is Lala, daughter 
of the High Priest Rama-hotep. Her beauty is famous 
throughout the River, and Pharaoh, who dwells at Thebes, 
has himself desired her as one of his wives—Pharaoh, that 
Tanite Priest who has seized the triple crown and rules as 
Pharaoh in the city of the hundred gates. But Lala loves 
Koreb, and her father, to whom as a daughter she owes first 
duty and obedience, will not gainsay her. Khem is a free 
country, where one may do that which is just, no man hin- 
dering him; and if the child of Rama-hotep loves Koreb, Koreb 
shall she wed, the Gods and the Holy Mother willing. 

Love is a world unto itself, and the lovers seem scarcely 
alive to an unwonted movement and excitement which has 
commenced to animate their surroundings. Tt is not until 
their ears are assailed by the music made by the sounding of 
reeds and the shaking of the sistra that they become aware 
that a procession is about to emerge from the Temple to assist 
at the debarkation of the occupants of a boat which is now 
ascending the river. Immediately recognizing his obvious 
duties, Koreb hastens to assume his place amid his fellows, 
while Lala mingles among the other women who are looking 
on at the solemn function. 

From the peculiar decoration and furniture of the boat the 
initiate] have for some time known that it contains an em- 
bassy of priests from Thebes itself, the shrine of the mighty 
Amen-Ra. Soon the procession of reception pours forth from 
the great court-yard of the Temple, Rama-hotep himself lead- 
ing the way. With admirably timed movements the company 
reaches the broad steps leading to the River just as the visit- 
ing vessel, dexterously handled by Ethiopian slaves, draws 
alongside. 

Then out stepped a tall and venerable man clad in a purple 
robe. 
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** Greeting!” he cried. “Greeting! O Rama-hotep, most 
holy servant of the Heavenly Isis. Know thou that we bear 
letters and commands from the great Unspeakable Himself, 
the Illuminator of the Universe, who dwells in Heaven and 
who visits Thebes, by the words of the mouth of his true 
worshipper and High Priest, Pharaoh. Now, as thou know- 
est well, it is the custom of the servants of the King of Gods 
to seek out, from time to time, the most beauteous maidens in 
the land of Khem for the ministering of His Temple and for 
the service of the Unspeakable Himself. There, in return for 
their offices, are they admitted to a communion with the All- 
Powerful which is denied to the generality of our women. 
Thus do they the more perfectly prepare themselves for the 
life which is hereafter, and bring about a shortening of that 
sojourn in Amenti which fits the righteous for the Fields of 
Peace. Agree, then, O Rama-hotep, that the fame of thy 
daughter in her well-favoredness hath come to the ears of the 
Mighty God, and in His eyes, which see all things, hath she 
seemed pleasant; therefore, in the name of the Great Un- 
speakable, through the mouth of His servant Pharaoh, do 1 
demand thy daughter Lala of thee for the service,” 

He paused, Rama hotep made obeisance, as was his duty, 
to the roll of papyrus and the signet which the speaker pre 
sented him. He answered nothing and betrayed no sign, but, 
raising his cedar wand as signal for his followers to range 
themselves around the visitors, he and they marched slowly 
back tothe Temple, Koreb, who had heard the words of the 
Ambassadors, paced on, with leaden footsteps, in the pro. 
cession. Misfortune had in truth come swiftly—punish- 
ment for his impiety. And Lala: she, too, had heard. 
Silent she stood among the throng of women. Pale to the 
lips, she shrank from the envious looks of some and the pity- 
ing gaze of others who knew the story of her betrothal. And 
the great company swept on through the propyla, through 
the great courtyard into the hall of the six-and-thirty Forms 
of the Mystery, ‘vhere with one accord they bent the knee 
and worshipped. 


II. 


That night within the H igh Priest’s house were Rama-hotep 
and his daughter plunged in grief: and to them came Koreb. 
His lover's heart was rent in twain by fierce emotions —grief 
at the eminent loss of his love, and vague, angry terror at 
what might prove the desecration of her body. For though it 
was an ancient and legitimate custom tos -ek, at certain seasons, 
the most beautiful girls who might minister to the pleasure 
of the great Deity, yet it was a question at that time exercising 
certain among the initiated whether all the fruits of this min- 
istry were due to the condescension of the God or to that of 
his High Priest and—as he chose to style himself—Avatar, 
Pharaoh. Had not this Pharaoh already offered Lala honor 
able place among his wives, and had not his offer been declined? 
Might he not be attempting to obtain as the priest that 
which had been denied to the monarch? Rama-hotep, who 
viewed all these things with the eyes of a father, was filled, in 
addition, with the deepest rage and mortification at the 
thought of his beloved Isis, the Mighty Mother of All Things 
being apparently deemed of less importance than the God of 
Thebes, and that Her Temple, aye, even the family of its High 
Priest, should be held contributory to the pleasure of the 
Theban Deity. But, alas, Pharaoh, who ruled the Three 
Countries, was of Thebes, and hence the tears with which 
Lala was bedewing her lover's breast, 
she would never see him more. 


She was to lose him; 
She would never quit the 
island alone. Rather tan be taken to Thebes and be parted, 
living, from her betrothed, she would fling herself on Father 
Sihor's breast and trust to him to lull her griefs and float her 
y from her sorrows. She would drown herself in the 


, and becoming Holy, as all are who find death in the 
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river, she would be buried in the sacred pit at Syene, still 
near to Koreb and her beloved Temple. But if she went to 
Thebes she would curse the God to His face and then—anq 
Bhen. gy ot: F 

Flinging her long dark tresses over her face and rending 
the bosom of her tunic, she beat her breasts fiercely with her 
hands. Then throwing herself heavily on the tiled floor, 
moaning and weeping, she rocked herself to and fro in her 
grief and agony. In truth, a sombre scene, Those high, 
dark, sculptured walls, with their painted effigies almost alive 
in the half gloom shed by the pale lamp, seemed to frown 
down upon the dishevelled, weeping figure on the 
overwrought, distracted lover, and the majestic 

High Priest, in his embroidered robes, standing 
his cedar wand clenched tightly in his grasp and 
the look which gazes inward rather than afar. 

Then spoke Koreb, 

“O my father, thou who hast communed with the Holy 
Mother Herself; thou who, scatheless, hast looked upon the 
lightnings which play in the mystic circles round the Pres 
ence, and who hast gazed, unstricken, on the fiery Serpent 
which is about Her brow; thou who canst foreshadow the 
future and bring to light the buried past; thou who art Master 
of all the Magic, who practisest all the Arts, 
knowest the Form of the Isis, speak! Shall the only man in 
the land of Khem who has stood in the Presence Itself be 
confounded of an order from the Priest of the God of Thebes? 
Think ye of the time when those of thine Order sent message 
to their kings to die, and the kings obeyed! Are things so 
changed that Pharaoh shall now, for the asking, procure thy 
daughter and my love? Is there no alternative but that Lala 
shall seek the arms of Anubis rather than these of mine? Say 
but the words, and by the hour the Sun God Ra first lights 
the eternal eyes of the Great Horemkhu, Lala shall be 
Shall the cunning Pharaoh gratify his lust under the 
a sanctity which.” 

“ Peace thundered the old man 
in Menlak, this thing shall not be! 
will I save the girl; but for him who did consult the Oracle 
without true warrant do I tremble. Nay, I know it Say 
naught, but pray fervently to the Holy Mother for the pardon 
She, most merciful, is ever ready to accord Her vots 
may even through their 
hither, my daughter. 


floor, the 
form of the 
silent, with 
in his eyes 


and who alone 


saved. 


“By Him who sleeps 
With the aid of the Isis 


ies who 
faith transgress Her laws. Come 
Dost thou, who hast sworn that rather 
than this matter of thy service thou wilt suffer death, possess 
the courage to assume its simulation? Nay, answer not 
hastily, thinking this latter be the lighter burden. Death 
itself is easy: one sharp prick, perchance, and, lo! to the 
righteous Anubis Srants a royal oblation and a memorial in 
the Place of Eternity. But canst thou endure to be put away 
as dead whilst thou art really living—to be summoned back 
to thy life again only when events in their Sequence shall per- 
mit? Canst thou endure to lie in the pit swathed and ban- 
daged as an Osirian till thy lover awake thee?” 

* An he wake me with a kiss, all these things will I en- 
dure,” 

“Tis well. Thou art indeed my 
Koreb, comfort her till my return.” 


And the High Priest passed from the apartment, leaving the 
lovers locked in each other's arms—Koreb eager and protest 
ing; Lala tearful, but resolute to undergo the dark ordeal for 
her love's sake, 

“For,” she murmured, 
Heaven.” 

“Yet it were better Wwe fled togeth 
thy wandering on the borders of 
hath a savor of gs rilege.” 

“Nay, nay, 


daughter. Speak to her, 


I shall but sink asleep to wake in 


Amenti, which assuredly 


I divine my father’s purpose. 


; Were we to flee 
we should be outcast all the days of our lives. 


The signet hav- 
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ing gone forth, we should be pursued, and by reason of the 
pursuit be so made known throughout the River that life in 
the land would become impossible. Whereas if I be thought 
dead all remembrance of me will end in the pit at Syene yon- 
der, and unadvertised, and consequently unknown, we may 
live together in peace far away in the Upper Country. My 
father considers all things. Place thy faith in the palms of 
his hands, Koreb, and rest assured the compassing of our 
happiness is his endeavor.” 

Then Rama-hotep returned, bearing a long rolled strip of 
linen about the breadth of two fingers, a small sharp knife, 
some kneaded aromatic wax. and a phial which contained a 
bright. pellucid green liquid. 

“My daughter,” he said, handing her the linen roll, “T[ 
pray thee retire and swallow slowly, digit by digit, this strip 
of linen; when it is well nigh all swallowed, draw it carefully 
back in « that it may absorb and bring away any humors 
y be present in thy body, and which, being there, 
would ill assist the task I would perform. Return here as 
speedily as thou may.” 

The girl knelt for one moment before Rama-hotep, then 
taking the linen roll, swiftly left the chamber. Lala’s faith 
in her father was unquestioning. Unreservedly she placed 
herself in his hands, her trust strengthened and refined in 
possessing it for her lover's sake. But Koreb, who was called 
upon to express a faith which made small demands upon his 
body compared with those it would exercise upon the frame 
~ar to him, was anxious and perplexed; and he 
asked in troubled accents what was Rama-hotep'’s aim and 
plan of execution. 

“Doubter!” cried the High Priest. ‘Hast thou not, ere 
this, seen those I have thrown into a death-like sleep, and 
whose souls at my bidding have ranged afar. bringing me 
word, by the mechanically moving lips of the clay, of matters 
happening in all the five-and-forty Nomes of the Three Coun- 
tries? Then it was the soul which was liberated for a time 
from its earthly shell; the body was still warm and animate, 
and yet ye believed! Why should ye doubt, therefore, the 
power of one who can free the soul when he purposes only to 
suspend the animation of the body? I would present Lala to 
those who come from Thebes, apparently dead—drowned in 
the River. As soon as they shall have been satisfied and have 
. thou shalt see her restored as a living woman until 
such time as she must be thrown again into the same death- 
like state in order that she may be taken as a mummy to the 
pit which is sacred to those called to Amenti by way of the 
‘River. Then, under instruction, it will be thy task to 
bring her back to life; and unknown, unsuspected, and 
forgotten, floating down the Nile, thou mayst, perchance, 
by passing Thebes in the darkness, gain life and happiness in 
the city of On.” 

And then the old man was silent, communing with his own 
thoughts, while Koreb stood wrestling with the keen emotions 
which filled his heart to overflowing, till Lala re-entered the 
chamber. Bs 

“My father?” she said simply, ‘‘I am here to do thy bid 
ding.” 4 

Requesting her to compose herself upon the couch fashioned 
in the form of a Tau, Rama-hotep rapidly plugged Pe ae 
and nostrils with pieces of the kneaded wax, thrust sufficiently 
far into the passages to be invisible to the ordinary observer. 
Enjoining her to hold her breath, he then with the sharp 
knife dexterously severed the string of her tongue. The 
blood gushed forth for an instant, till an application of the 
Steen liquid from the phial arrested the flow in a miraculous 
manner; and three or four more applications of the same 
Powerful stypic had the effect of completely healing the 
Wound. Koreb, unable to bear the sight, turned him to the 
wall and groaned; but the brave girl uttered no cry, les 


which 1 


of one so 


departe 


pitty, 
r 4 


i 
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did she flinch; and as her father carefully washed away all 
traces of the blood from her head and neck, she turned her 
face towards her lover and smiled. She was about to speak, 
but the old man, divining her intention, laid his finger on her 
lips and frowned. Placing a wedge between her teeth, he 
next anointed her tongue many times with the juice of the 
pellitory root mixed with butter; then, bidding her fold her 
arms upon her breast and make deep inspiration, while her 
head and lungs were yet fully charged with air, he skilfully 
rolled back her now loosened tongue so as to entirely seal all 
the passages leading from the throat. thereby completely 
retaining the air prisoned in the head. He held the tongue 
in this position for some moments, till Lala gradually closed 
her eyes. Then the tension of her frame became relaxed, the 
hues of life fast faded from her flesh, the temperature of her 
body grew slowly lower, and the beating of the heart grew 
indistinguishable. 

Then Rama-hotep withdrew his fingers and the wedge from 
her mouth, and tenderly closed the fast stiffening jaw. Lala 
lay as one bereft of life, perfect in her simulation of mortal 
ity. And Koreb, throwing himself by the side of the couch, 
cried out in his agony :— 

“She is dead! she is dead! Anubis hath claimed her, and 
thou, her father, hast done this thing!” 


1H. 


When the Sun-God created Himself anew next day, grief 
ran riot on the island. The people put on black such as they 
wear during the first of the festival of Osiris, and the women 
beat their breasts and wttered their loud cries of lamentation ; 
for Lala the beautiful, the daughter of the High Priest, and 
the beloved of all, was dead—found drowned, it was said, by 
her betrothed, hard by the water-gate of the Great Temple! 
She had been borne in his arms to the house of her father and 
placed upon the couch of death therein, where all who loved 
her might pass by the bier, testifying to her goodness and her 
charm. Beloved of the Gods, she had gone to Them in the 
pride of her youth and the full bloom of her beauty. May 
Anubis grant her royal oblation! 

When the mission from Thebes heard of this, they sent to 
Rama-hotep inquiring as to its truth, and he returned an 
swer: 

“The Gods are compassionate to those who fear Them, and 
the soul of my daughter hath attained the Fields of Peace,” 

And all those who had come from the city of Pharaoh 
entered the death-chamber, where the women crouched la 
menting, and Rama-hotep stood at the head of the couch, 
And they passed by the body, examining it curiously. The 
chief among them laid his hand reverently upon the-bare, 
crossed arms of the departed; but they were cold—cold as the 
grave. 

Then he said:— 

“© Rama-hotep, inasmuch as thy daughter, though now 
claimed by Anubis, was sacred to the will and service of the 
Unspeakable whose Temple is at Thebes, T doubt me but we 
should take her body to lay before the God, in order that He 
may know His servants have faithfully performed His hests 
as far as in them lay.” 

Koreb started at the words, but Rama-hotep gave no sign. 

“Your God is great.” he answered, ‘‘and He knoweth all 
things. Therefore will He know that, even as Osiris Himself 
was thrown into the Nile by His brother Set, so all of those 
who are called to Amenti by the road of the Holy River, are 
sacred in their remains to Him, Osiris, and to Him alone; 
that they are buried in the tombs which are set apart there- 
unto in Syene yonder, that they are embalmed of the priests 
themselves, and that the Book of the Dead which shall ac- 
company them is inscribed and written by the High Priest 
only.” 
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Then the Thebans lowered their ends passed out. for 
they knew the words of Rama-hotep were true. And when 
the mission had departed, Koreb and Rama-hotep returned to 
the apartment wherein the body lay. Later on, it was borne 
into an inner chamber, and the word was given forth that, as 
this was the first oceasion within the memory of any there 
present of death from drowning in the Holy River, the High 
Priest. himself would perform the duties of embalming the 
sacred Osirian. 

Now were all called away to the duty of the Worship and 
of the Temple. The singers’ voices rose as sweetly as ever in 
the Hymn of Praise, the tones of Rama-hotep were as sonorous 
as ever in the Invocation, and the offerings were made with 
all the ancient fervor. Lala was dead, but Lala was a woman, 
and naught that is mortal shall usurp the thought of those 
who are worshipping the Heavenly Isis. Yet Koreb, as he 
threw the balls of incense in the cup-shaped censers, did so 
with a heavy heart. Then they slew the red heifer which had 
never known a yoke, and the ceremony was over, and the 
great Temple was slowly emptied of all save one. 

Koreb, in his heart, in spite of the devout respect in which 
he held the sacred character and almost superhuman powers 
of Rama-hotep, fully believed that his beloved Lula was dead 
and passed beyond recall; and although the overwhelming 
personality and the paternal rights of the High Priest had all 
conspired in preventing him from more than protesting 
against the father’s desperate device, strive as he would he 
could not acquire sufficient faith to assure himself that he 
would once again behold his Lala a living, loving, breathing 
woman. She was dead. He himself had seen her life quenched 
by the confident act of her own father. She was dead—and 


“The dust of the dead shall lie light on the living!” 


The pregnant sentence surged up in his mind. Would the 
words of the Voice fall in with the shaping of the present 
issues? He was sorely troubled. Lala was dead. Of that 
alone was he certain; and with that certainty in his soul he 
fell on his knees before the Loving Form of the Isisand prayed: 
“Hail, Holy Mother, who art in the Hall of Truth, with no 
deceit in Thy body, sitting beside Horus in His disk, save her 
from the Gods who devour the vitals on the day of the great 
judgment! Let the Osirian go; Thou knowest she is without 
fault, without sin, or crime, or evil. Do not do aught against 
her. She lived off truth, and made it most of her delight in 
doing what men say and the Gods wish. Do not accuse her 
before the Lord of the Mummies, because her mouth is pure, 
and her hands, and her heart.” 

He rose to his feet feeling calmer and more resigned. Then 
he turned to leave the Hall, and, behold! there stood Rama- 
hotep leaning on his cedar wand, watching him. 

“So, Koreb, should a priest not pray of his own words, 
without quoting chapter from the Book of the Dead ?” 

“My father, [am unhinged. I prayed for her, and prayer 
is prayer when suppliants are sincere,” 

“Then follow me, and bring thy sincerity with thee.” 

So they passed into the inner chaniber where Lala lay, 
beautiful as a recumbent statue, on the couch of death. The 
moonbeams floating in through the openings in the cornice 
fell right across her face, glorifying it. 

And Rama-hotep spoke. 

**Koreb, lay thy hands upon this flesh! It is cold—eold as 
death. Well, she is not dead, thou doubter. See here! Place 
thy palm upon her brow. Is that, too, cold?” 

“By Horus, no! I feel it warm; slightly, ‘tis true, but dis- 
tinctly warm, and different far from these poor marble limbs, 
© my father, forgive me. I doubted, but now I believe, 
Haste, I pray thee, to restore her to that life which is so dear 
to me, and to release my beloved from this mockery of death.” 

“Patience, my son, and take heed—since it is my design to 
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keep her hidden within the chambers during the time men 
will think her to be in the Natron—that thou art careful none 
suspect aught from thy conduct; for if the truth should come 
to Pharaoh, our college here would lose its lands and privileges 
us forfeit for my treason to the signet.” 

“But, my father, would it be possible to keep her, my be 
loved, in this trance for the space of seventy days? Would 
not vitality, in that time, either die out entirely or reassert 
itself by throwing off the mask of death which at present con. 
ceals it?” 

“Seventy days!” echoed the High Priest. “Ay, and for 
seventy thousand years. Hark ye, Koreb. If secured from 
all external accident, Lala, in her present condition, would 
retain her being for all time—till the Gods shal! pass from the 
land of Khem, which will be the breaking up of all things. 
Know then, the Place of Life is that portion of the spinal cord 
which hath junction with the under-surface of the brain, and 
the air which is now prisoned in Lala’s head, solong us it scape 
not, will keep alive forever the germ of vitality which is there 
seated. A faint spark, ‘tis true; but ever ready to be fanned 
into that strange warmth which begets sensation.” 

Bidding Koreb heat some cakes of wheaten dough over a 
small charcoal brazier, Rama-hotep commenced to bathe 
Lala’s limbs with warm water, gradually relaxing them from 
the state of rigidity which they had assumed, and then to 
work her arms regularly up and down, while Koreb kept 
applying the hot cakes to the crown of the girl's head. The 
wax stoppings were next removed, and the jaw being care- 
fully forced open with the blade of a knife, the High Priest 
tenderly drew the tongue forward from the curved position in 
which it had closed the gullet. He then rubbed Lala’s eyes 


- with clarified butter until he succeeded in opening them, when 


they appeared quite glazed. More butter was now placed 
upon the tongue and allowed to run down the throat, another 
hot cake was applied to the head, and the artificial respiration 
resumed. In a short time the body of the girl was somewhat 
violently convulsed, the nostrils become inflated, and respira- 
tion ensuing, the limbs began to express their natural tint. 
Then the pupils of the eyes were dilated, and losing their 
glassiness, grew full of life and color. and 


The lips moved. 


love's intuition interpreting their shaping into ** Koreb!” with 
a glad cry he flung his arms about her neck. quick z her 
gathering life with the warmth of his passionate kisses 

IV. 


During all that number of days which is necessary to the 
process of embalming, did Lala remain concealed within the 
inner chambers of her father’s house. Then again came the 
hour of sadness when Rama-hotep, after taking sorrowful 
farewell of his hapless child, once more caused her to endure 
that appearance of death which had already deceived the 
priests of Amen-Ra. : 

“My daughter,” he cried, “may the Holy Mother guard 
and protect thee during the ys thou art playing the part of 
the Osirian in the sacred tomb. Embrace thy father, whom 
thou art about to leave forever, since when thy lover awake 
thee from thy sleep it will but precede thy sojourn in another 
city.” 

And Lala fell upon his neck, taking leave of him with many 
kisses and tearful embraces; then, holding out her hand to 
Koreb, she composed herself upon the couch, and folding her 
arms across her breast, she once again was gently put to sle*p- 
Her father fondly kissed her brow for the last time on this 
earth before they swathed her in the linen bandages, and 
again, as one of high caste, wrapped her form in the cartoD- 
nage of plastered cloth. Then was the supposed mummy 
handed to those by whom the coverings are painted with the 
figure of Nut or Heaven, and with those of Isis and Nepthys 
one on each side, with outstretched wings, to protect the 
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dead. Thus enveloped and adorned was the body of the living 
Lala placed in the coffin of sycamore wood, together with the 
jnscribed scarabeei and the copy of that Book, the original of 
which was written by the divine Thoth himself. So the coffin 
was carried to the mummy boat, and with the hired mourners 
wailing and beating their breasts, it was rowed across the 
River, where the procession landed and toiled its doleful way 
to the tombs among the rocks. 

‘Thus was Lala buried; and in the days which followed 
Koreb applied himself to the preparation for the flight. Pro 
curing a boat from some distant Nome, he furnished it, and 
by night concealed the craft among the reeds which thickly 
overgrew a choked-up canal, Then, when the time came. 
Koreb was ferried across the Nile, while Rama-hotep watched 
him sadly from the towers of the temple. Unobserved, the 
young priest proceeded to the hidden boat, from which he 
drew forth those things necessary to the first portion of his 
undertaking, together with a lamp and a rope-ladder. Swift- 
ly he took his way across the intervening country till he 
reached the tombs which are hewn in the rocky bases of the 
low hills. Selecting the Mastaba sacred to the Osirian who 
might be drowned in the River, Koreb entered the outer 
chamber, where are painted the figures of the Gods, and 
scenes descriptive of immortal life and the joys of the Fields 
of Peace. Opposite this he beheld a doorway over which was 
sculptured in the hieroglyphic character, “ May Avubis who 
dwells within the divine house grant a royal oblation! May 
sapulture be granted in the nether world, in the land of the 
divine Menti, the great, the good, to those who are faithful 
to the great God.” Passing through this doorway. Koreb 
found himself in a narrower chamber or corridor, where, at 
the farther end, he came upon the square opening of the deep 
pit, which fell a sheer sixty cubits down through the solid 
granite to the passage leading to the sarcophagus vault—the 
labor of these old-time workers before whose genius Nature 
bowed her head. The smooth, hard floor of the chamber, and 
almost polished sides of the pit, afforded no means of making 
fast the rope-ladder; so Koreb hastened back into the open 
and tore off a large bough from a tamarisk tree which grew 
near. This he placed across the mouth of the pit, and affix- 
ing thereto his ladder, he kindled his lamp and rapidly de- 
scended. Following the narrow passage at the bottom, he 
quickly reached the sarcophagus chamber, where, in one cor- 
ner, he beheld the coffin of his betrothed. With one bound 
he was across the vault and levering up the jealous lid. Once 
again he looked upon that beloved form, composed and rigid 
in its simulated death. But Koreb knew full well the life 
was here. He knew full well how the prisoned air would 
compel the soul to its tenement, even as the waxed and plas- 
tered linen would keep the body from decay. Fervently em 
bracing the inanimate form, he cried:— 

“O my beloved, let me breathe the breath of love into thy 
nostrils and with the warmth of my body cause the blood 
once more to leap within thy veins. Lala, Iam here at thy 
side, about to strike off the chains of darkness which encom- 
pass thee. Doth not Hathor, the Loving Form of the Isis, bid 
thy heart awake to the lips of thy lover and kindle anew in 
his kisses? Is not the love which is within thee vigorous to 
burst thy bonds in its exultation? Thy father's fetters must 
be strong indeed to brook the urgings of a loving heart. But 
Thave the key whereby I can unlock them. Lala, my belov- 
ed. Iam here to release thee; and then love, life, happiness, 
in the City of the Sun!” 

He tenderly and reverently then lifted the body from the 
coffin, and was about to loose the swathing previous to com- 
mencing the work of resuscitation, when he remembered that 
in his eager haste to descend he had Jeft many of the things 
he would require at the mouth of the pit. Seizing his lamp, 
he made his way along the passage to where the rope-ladder 
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hanging marked the ascent to the Upper Chambers. Placing 
his lamp down in the corner, he rapidly climbed to the top, 
and having arranged the various articles he sought carefully 
about him, again prepared to descend. Unhappily, he did 
not observe in his eagerness that the irregular strain produced 
by the two journeys he had already made had caused one end 
of the tamarisk bough to shift perilously near to the edge of 
the pit; in fact, by the time he commenced the second descent 
this end of the bough overlapped the pit’s mouth by no more 
than half the length of his forearm. All unheeding, burning 
with desire to return to Lala, he had reached within a short 
distance of the bottom when the ladder suddenly gave way 
abovehim. He fell heavily the remaining way, while the tam- 
arisk bough hurling down the sides of the pit with an infernal 
din struck him senseless on the granite floor of the passage. 

How long he lay there he knew not, but when he revived 
his lamp was still tranquilly burning where he had placed it 
in the corner. He dragged himself over to it. He felt terri- 
bly shaken and ill—he must have slipped and fallen—but he 
must throw it off, for Lala’s sake. He rose up and raised the 
lamp. Gods of Heaven! There, there, almost at his feet, lay 
the tangled coils of the ladder and the bough which had held 
it! He was entrapped, entombed, sixty cubits deep in the 
bowels of the earth; and Lala, his beloved Lala, was lost! 

Then a wave of unutterable despair swept into his soul, 
extinguishing his very faculty of thought. He flew to the 
side of the shaft. Hardand remorselessas destiny itself, Ten 
hundred thousand chisels would be worn away in cutting steps 
to the top, and he had but his sacrificial knife, As well 
attempt to hew rocks with a reed as ply that blade on the 
smooth, close granite; while a hundred years might pass 
ere men would come to bury another sacred Osirian in the 
vault. 

With one cry of bitter anguish he turned away, accepting 
his doom with the sublime fatalism of his race and his relig- 
ion. He passed into the chamber wherein lay Lala, Setting 
the lamp down by her head, dull despair smote him again as 
he gazed upon her sweet repose, peaceful and calm in the 
hope of a glad awakening. Then he wrestled with himself, 
Should he wake her? His whole soul was consumed with 
the desire to see her smile upon him once again, to feel her 
clinging arms about his neck, to taste her warm kisses once 
more upon his lips, and Jocked in her embrace, to wait for 
death. But she! should she, who was untroubled and at rest, 
be aroused to share the horrors which surrounded him? 
Could he choose to witness the look of anguish that would 
pass into those loving eyes when their dreadful doom should 
stand naked before her? Yet he could slay her and then 
himself, and the knife which touched her heart would reach 
his own. He could not die alone. He must awaken her that 
he might hear one word of comfort, Jove, and sympathy from 
the lips he loved so well; that they might mingle their accents 
in one last prayer to the Mighty Mother. He rose up to make 
the preparations, when the great selfishness of him smote his 
conscience hard. What was this thing he was about to do? 
No! no! So let him die alone and unsustained, and let him. 
await in Amenti the coming of her in the fullness of time and 
the rolling up of the Heavens—for what are the days of the 
earth to the immortality of the soul ? & 

He rose up, imprinted one long, lingering kiss on Lala’s 
brow, then plunged his knife deep into his heart. He reeled 
half round and fell across the body of his betrothed, while his 
life-blood, gushing forth, stained red the figures of the painted 
cartonnage. 

* * * * * 

Three thousand times since then has Father Sihor risen on 
his couch, yet deep down in the buried rock tombs of Syene 
the dust of a dead man is lying lightly on the bosom of a still 
living woman! 
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A PERSIAN PRINCESS. 


EW Europeans are so fortunate as to be initiated into 
the mysteries of a Persian household. but when the 
household happens to be that of a prince. one is indeed 
favored beyond most. 

* Owing to my acquaintance with the English Embassy,” 
Says a recently returned woman traveller, “ one of the first 
people T met in Persia was a prince, who was in some way or 
other connected with the government, and who, with true 
Eastern hospitality, welcomed me to his palace and intro- 
duced me to his wife and sister. 

“My first visit to the Princess, his sister, was a strange 
one. We sat on the floor, and for the most part smiled ateach 
other, as I was scarcely familiar enough with the language 
to enter into conversation. The princess was not inthe least 
disconcerted by this, but talked on ina low, dreamy tone 
until tea and coffee were brought in, She found in mea 
most attentive listener—naturally, as Lcould not protest !— 
which seemed all she desired. 

“After a while, when I had become a little more ac 
quainted with the language, I invited the Princess and her 
sister-in-law to tea, and the avidity with which they accepted 
my invitation was, to say the least, flattering. 

“Igave my boudoir into the hands of the native servants 
to be prepared for the event, and most delightfully uncom 
fortable and picturesque did they make it. The furniture was 
almost entirely removed and a large rug spread upon the 
floor, and upon this were placed dishes of pomegranates, 
melons and other fruits, gigantic edifices of taffy ornamented 
with white sugar, large piles of pink and white candy worked 
in elaborate designs, and plates of gez, which is supposed to 
be the manna of the Israelites. 

* After tea was over, which was not soon, the sister-in-law 
took her departure, leaving the princess with me. Approaching 
me in her purring, confiding way, she asked if I would allow 
her to try on some of my clothes. The young lady selected 
the choicest creations therein, and proceeded to array her 
self in her borrowed splendor, beginning with the nether 
most garments and gradually working up. The corsets, she 
forcibly impressed upon me, were on no account to be omit- 
ted, nor were they; and after numerous fruitless endeavors 
and much lengthening of laces, she was at last safely en- 
eased. 

“When at length all the garments were safely adjusted, I was 
really approaching the verge of hysterics—for every crack 
in my precious belongings was a severe shock to my ner 
yous system—I asked the princess if she were satisfied. But 
no ! she simply held up her innumerable small braids to my 
view, saying: * American ladies do not’ wear their hair like 
this.’ 

“Here was a dilemma ! Her hair was the quality of good 
horse-hair, and extremely longand thick. Butat last the toilette 
was complete, and with a large hat with feathers, and gloves 
that were much too big for her, my royal guest started to 
walk proudly to her brother's house. I must say she was not 
improved by her new finery, for though she looked small and 
rather pretty in her native clothes, in European garments she 
was coarse and ugly. 

* She left the room in a state of high glee, but quickly re- 
turned with her hands outspread and tears in her large brown 
eyes. Her brother had not for some time recognized her, she 
told me piteously, * but when he saw it was I, his sister,’ she 
concluded, ‘his countenance became black as the thunder 
clouds, and he bade me with all haste change my dress, as he 
was filled with shame that the daughter of his father’s wife 
should so bemean herself as to attempt to imitate a for- 
eigner.’” 
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DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


IM SLATER was a lucky man at cards. Fortune seemed 
always at his elbow, and, indeed, in the little Californian 
town of Gordonsville, his luck was quite proverbial, So 
phenomenal, in fact, did it appear, that his fellow 

townsmen were unanimous in their opinion that he assisted 
fortune—in other words, that he cheated—but yet no one had 
been smart enough to detect him at it. so he proceeded calmly 
on his way, winning night after night, not large sums, but 
enough to pay his store and liquor bills, and have a little Sur. 
plus left over for casualties—such as room rent, and, when 
occasion required, a new suit of clothes, The gamblers of 
the place, having no direct proof of nefarious practices on 
his part, could not exclude him from their play, and, conse. 
quently, things ** boomed” with Mr. Slater. 

One day, however, the hoardings of the town displayed 
posters announcing that Signor Prestigiti, the celebrated con- 
juror, would appear at the Opera House to give his * world. 
renowned séance" on a certain night of the following week. 

The evening before the arrival of the “Signor,” a little 
knot of citizens met at the house of Bill Jackson, one of the 
best known gamblers of Gordonsville. The proceedings were 
shrouded in mystery, and when, after a conference lasting 
barely half an hour, the members of it adjourned to “Big 
Lou's” to liquor up, no word as to its results transpired, but 
the following day Bill Jackson awaited the arrival of the 
train which brought Signor Prestigiti to the town, and, after 
« brief colloquy, induced the Signor to acc ompany him to the 
“club” where the gamblers usually congregated. Jim Slater 
was lounging about, having just finished a game of “ Cali- 
fornia Jack,” when Bill Jackson entered the room accom: 
panied by the stranger. A man whispered in his ear: 

“Say, Jim, thar’s Bill got hold on a tenderfoot; can't yer 
pinch him for a bit?” 

Nothing loth, Slater lounged up to Jackson, who promptly 
introduced his friend «Mr. Green” to him, 

On a suggestion being made for a friendly game of cards, 
Mr. Green protested that he only played écarté, whereupon 
Slater eagerly asserted that he had not played that game for 
years, and would be glad of a chance to try his hand at it 
once more. The card table was adjourned to, and the stran- 
ger carelessly shuffled the cards, which Slater cut, and the 
game proceeded. The stranger marked two points at the end 
of the hand, neither player having held the king; then Slater 
shuffled and dealt, whilst the stranger turned to address & 
remark to Bill Jackson, who was standing near. 

“I mark the king,” said Slater, as he turned up the King 
of Diamonds from the top of the remaining cards. 

“What's that?” ejaculated Mr, Green, turning round. 

“IT said, I mark the King,” repeated Slater, “can't yer 
understand plain United States?" 

“Wal,” remarked the stranger as he surveyed the picture 


card on the top of the pack, “that’s a mighty clever thing 
considerin '”"—— ‘ 


“Considerin’ what?” roared Slater in a hectoring voice. 

* Considerin’ I hev the four identical kings of that deck of 

cards up my sleeve,” imperturbably replied the stranger. 
forthwith producing the four pieces of pasteboard named. 
_ The roar of laughter which greeted this last remark et- 
lightened Slater as to the true facts of the case, and, with 4 
look impossible to describe, he paid the stakes and left the 
room. From that day forth, Gordonsville knew him no more, 
but it is safe to assert that the next time a conjuror visits the 
town in which he plys his gambling trade he will make him 
self acquainted with his features before engaging a **tender- 
foot” at écarté. 
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Hasbands and Wives. 


UCH is said, both wise and otherwise, in reference to 
the obedience which a wife vows to yield to her 
husband. Brides boast that they have evaded the 
word ‘‘ obey” and substituted “ go gay,” “say nay,” 

orsome other of similar sound. After her wedding, a lady 
of this kind remarked to the Rey. F. D. Maurice, who had 
performed the ceremony, ‘‘ Now, Mr. Maurice, I call you to 
witness that I entertain no intention of obeying.” Maurice 
answered with his sad, sweet smile: ‘‘ Ah, Madame, you little 
know the blessedness of obedience.” 

What do those who are now so opposed to wifely obedience 
say to the following true incident? Sir Charles and Lady 
Napier were riding one evening, unattended, on the summit 
of a range of hills in India, The sun had just set, the path- 
way was narrow, bordered on one side by a jungle and on the 
other by a deep precipice. Turning to his wife rather sud- 
denly, but yet quietly, Sir Charles desired her to ride on at 
full speed to the nearest village, and send some people back 
to the spot where she had left him, and he furthermore bade 
her not to ask him the reason why he sent her. She obeyed 
in silence. Yet it was no slight trial of her courage as well 
as of her obedience, for the way was lonely and beset with 
many possible perils; but she rode boldly and rapidly forward, 
and gained a village a few miles distant in safety. The party 
whom she then dispatched and accompanied, met Sir Charles, 
who then explained the reason of his strange, peremptory com- 
mand. He had seen, as he and his wife slowly walked their 
horses, first a pair of fiery eyes gleam at them from the jun- 
gle, and then the head of a large tiger. He was sure, if they 
both rode on, that the terrible beast would give chase; and he 
feared, if Lady Napier knew the dreadful peril at hand, that 
she might be so startled as to be unable to make an effort to 
escape. This was why he sent her on and remained himself, 
though he had only a pair of pistols, confronting and control 
ing the tiger with the steady, unflinching glance of his cagle 
eye until, after a short gaze and alow growl, the beast turned 
back into the jungle. 

Of course, no one worthy of attention believes that itisa 
wife's duty to obey when her husband wishes her to act con- 
trary to the dictates of conscience, As little is she expected 
toconform to a standard of obedience and service such as 
was laid down in a conversation overheard between two chil- 
dren who were playing on the sands together. Small boy to 
little girl: ** Do you wish to be my wife t” Little girl, after 
reflection; “Yes.” Smallboy: ‘* Then pull off my boots.” 

On a great many points, however, concerning the pecuniary 
or other interests of the family, the husband will usually be 
the wisest, and may most properly be treated as the senior 
partner in the firm. A woman may like to have her own way, 
but she has little respect for the husband who gives in to her 
in everything. The ideal wife claims the liberty of being 
herself and managing her house, but she never refuses loyalty 
to an affection which supports and protects her. Despotism 
and obedience are indeed terms that have no meaning ina 
matrimonial alliance of the right sort. 

When Queen Victoria was going to be married, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury asked Her Majesty whether it would be 
desirable to omit the word “obey,” and she answered, ‘1 
wish to be married as @ woman, not as a Queen.” Ata megro 
wedding, when the clergyman read the words * love, honor 
and obey,” the bridegroom interrupted him, and said: ** Read 
that agin, sah! read it once mo’, so’s de lady kin ketch de full 
solemnity of de meaning. I’se been married befo’.” An- 
other man who had been married before three or four times 
(it does not matter which, except to himself) said: “ My first 


wife cured me of romance, my second taught me humility, 
and my third made me a philosopher.” None of these wives 
could have caught the full solemnity of the vows they took 
when they were being married. 

The vexed question of conjugal obedience was settled by 
Spurgeon in a characteristic way. In an address at the 
marriage of the daughter of a friend, he spoke thus to the 
bride about her future lord: ** Let him be the head, and do you 
be the neck, and turn him which way youplease.” There are 
many “ heads” of houses who would all go wrong if they had 
not good wives for “necks.” One of these * heads,” in the 
absence of his wife, invited some gentlemen to spend an even- 
ing with him. The conversation turned on the marriage 
question, when the host boasted, ‘I am master in my own 
house; Tdo not believe in women’s ruling; I do as I please, 
and make my wife submit to my rule; Tama regular Julius 
Ceesar in my house.” Just then his wife came in, and said, 
* Gentlemen, you had better go home! and Julius Caesar will 
just walk right upstairs with me.” 

If it be asked whether a wife who has vowed to obey her 
husband should attempt to manage him, we reply: that de- 
pends upon the character of the husband and of the wife. 
If a man be weak and easily led, he will be managed by some- 
one, and if his wife does not lead him aright, bad friends and 
bad passions will lead him wrong. The reason it sounds bad- 
ly to speak of managing a husband, is because so many wives 
manage their husbands for selfish purposes only. If their sole 
object were to make the most of them, it would be all right, 
but too often their aim is to make the most out of them. 

Asa rule, however, when the reins gets into the hands of 
wives the domestic coach goes much more comfortably even 
for the husbands themselves, and we are not surprised that so 
many wives consider their husbands creatures that have to 
be looked after as grown-up little boys, interesting, piquant, 
indispensable, but shiftless, headstrong, and at bottom absurd. 
A husband is continually liable to say and do foolish things, 
to dress in a slovenly manner, to offend people from want of 
tact, and generally to make a fool of himself. It isa wife's 
duty to prevent him doing so. Nor will he object to be wound 
up like a clock and made to go right in reference to such 
matters. What can be pleasanter than for a husband to be 
well managed, and at the same time allowed to fancy that he 
is managing himself? Only the other day I heard one woman 
passing in the street say to another, * He’s a man who 
would be nothing without his wife.” When a woman has a 
husband of this kind, it is her duty toguidehim rightly instead 
of allowing him to come to nothing or worse. 

In his “Ethics of the Dust” Mr, Ruskin concludes a 
beautiful description of a true wife with these words: * So far 
as she rules, all must be right, or nothing is. She must be 
enduringly, incorruptibly good; instinetively, infallibly wise 
—wise for self-renunciation, not that she may set herself 
above her husband, but that she may never fail from his side.” 

On one oceasion a Scotch minister knocked at the door of a 
house where a husband and wife were quarrelling. When 
admitted he inquired, ** Wha’s the head of this house?” The 
man quietly replied, ** Sit yersel’ doon, mon, sit yersel’ doon; 
we're just trying to settle that the noo.” 

There is a carving on one of the misereres in Whalley 
Church which depicts a case where there was no doubt about 
this headship. A wife is belaboring her husband with a fry 
ing pan—a weapon of much use, as it covers so much ground, 
or rather body. Surely those who object most strongly to 
the ‘obey ” of the marriage service would not yo so far tothe 
other extreme as to approve of this? 


S Ibegin this little chat with my readers, young and 
old. IT have before me the letter of a much-perplexed 
mother. ‘What shall I give my girl to read?” she 


asks. The daughter is the only girl among eight 
children and the mother much laments that, although she is 
a good student, the moment she leaves school she is ‘off with 
her brothers.” 1 cannot feel very sympathetic, for the dear- 
est experiences of my own girlhood are those recalling times 
when I was “off with my brothers.” From my own experi 
ence T can only say ‘let her alone and she'll come home "—a 
modern Bo-peep—to her books. As the boys grow older and 
go away to school, or as the girl herself is sent to develop in 
a boarding-school, the liking for books will surely come, first 
from necessity, in order to supplement her actual lessons, and 
then from liking as the interest grows. If one can form a 
little literary club it will be found an excellent thing. Let it 
be open to boys and girls alike and do not make it too ad 
vanced. Instead of Emerson's essays and Shakespeare's plays 
let the young people read Miss Alcott’s stories, Miss Douglass’ 
books and such novels as ‘* Scottish Chiefs” and the - Days of 
Bruce.” Instead of discussing the literary style, let them com- 
ment freely and naturally on character, plot and incident. 
If there be older members present the younger ones will be 
timid, so it is best for well-intentioned mammas not to impose 
their presence upon the young people. At table or during 
the evenings the talk is sure to turn upon the doings of the 
small club and then the mother’s suggestions or opinions can 
be offered without their having any official weight. 

I wonber if it is possible to impress thoroughly upon the 
heads of the household the necessity of as much rest as they 
ean get. All mothers have so much to do. There is super 
vising, mending, making, doing some, if not all, the house- 
work, and the more difficult task of smoothing ruffled plumes, 
keeping little tongues and tempers within bounds, and wisely 
bending the twig as the bough should incline. And in order 
to do all these things well, the busy housewife jumps from one 
task to another with no interval between, and even without 
realizing it, her strength ebbsslowly but surely away. These 
busy people should try to have, and should succeed in doing so 
at any cost, a full hour's rest in the middle of the day. After 
the midday meal is the best time. When the dishes are 
washed up, the kitchen and dining-room in order, then, instead 
of flying to her sewing machine, the busy woman should go 
to either sofa or bed and, if possible, sleep; if impossible, read 
some really restful book. And in the little intervals when 
waiting a few moments, the feet should rest on another chair 
so as to let the blood flow freely up from the heavy, tired 
feet. Few people realize how restful it is to get the feet off 
the floor, and. as there is a good physiological reason for it, 
there is more in it than a mere idea. 


LIKE most women, it is my ill fortune to be obliged to g0 
about a great deal in horse cars and omnibuses andto frequent 
restaurants and other places where there are numbers of 
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people gathered together; and I haye 
been constantly impressed with the bad 
taste which prompts so many women to 
make a wholesale use of perfume. Even 
good perfume in any quantity is very 
vulgar, but when a poor quality is used 
the offence is aggravated an hundred. 
fold. First of all there is a suggestive. 
ness about strong perfumes that they 
are meant to conceal unpleasant odors, and even if the sup- 
position is not correct, the perfume itself becomes unpleasant 
when used to excess. Nearly all people are very susceptible 
to the influence of heavy odors, and it is positive torture to be 
obliged to sit near a woman reeking with musk or patchouli 
and breathe in the unholy smell for a couple of hours This 
is why such numbers of women return home from the theatre 
or from church with a violent headache and a sensation of 
nausea that seems totally inexplicable. So, in mercy to others, 
let me beg all readers of these words to abstain from the use 
of perfumes in public places. 


For the delectation of my fellow country-women who have 
children of their own to be fond and proud of, I quote a para- 
graph from an English journal which chance threw in my 
way. 

“America being preéminently the land of advance,” says 
the journal quoted, *‘ it isdecidedly comforting to learn froma 
trans-Atlantic paper that ‘ babies are once again fashionable in 
the best society.’ This shows, at any rate, that the studied 
contempt for children and motherhood, which has been one 
of the ugliest affectations of the ‘emancipated’ brigade, has 
failed to commend itself to the progressive and independent 
women who set the tone of feminine society in the United 
States. There is, of course. nothing to be surprised at in this. 
The only cause for wonder is that any clique of women, how 
ever ‘advanced’ in their own estimation, should have 
imagined they were setting a worthy example to their sisters 
by affecting to despise what most of us are still old-fashioned 
enough to believe the highest happiness and greatest blessing 
with which Providence has endowed our sex. 

“Pretty young mothers have quite turned the tide of re- 
proach that children were an inconvenience, by now making 
4 great display in public of their offspring. This may per- 
haps seem ‘overdoing it’ a little, for it ought surely not to 
be necessary for any mother to exhibit her baby in order to 
satisfy everyone thatshe is contented with its existence. But 
there has been so much railing against domestic ties by ‘re 
volting women’ who write novels and belong to anti-man 
clubs, that one can hardly blamethe young American mothers 
for marking their dissent from such unlovely views with all 
possible emphasis.” x 

We all know that society people have fewer children than 
members of the working-classes, yet there is scarcely one of 
the well-known families of our different large cities from east 
to west that does not delight in three or four little ones who 
will perpetuate the sturdy qualities that won for their im- 


mediate predecessors a place in the vanguard of American 
society. 


THIS quotation from a trans-Atlantic knight of the pen 
turned my thoughts upon our English cousins and the 
characteristics which distinguish the two races. 

_ The real differences lie, as a rule, in quite small things: 
little social usages, little forms of speech, names of things. 
different ways of doing things. Many of these differences are 
survivals of old English customs which we Americans do well 
to cherish and Preserve. The friction which these differences 
cage, is absurdly out of proportion to their importance. They 
are, indeed, important only because they have to do with the 
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little things of every-day life, the current coin of manners. 
‘And then, in some ways, the English certainly regard things 
from a point of view which is not American. They naturally 
incline to the side of authority, being still for the most part 
members of a venerable and learned Church. Americans in- 
cline to a wider freedom of thought, being for the most part 
members of what would be called Nonconformist churches. 
The English naturally incline to social gradations and rank; 
we, except inthe great cities, to a general social equality. 
They have grown somewhat careless about their manners; we 
cultivate manners as a fine art. And soon. When we speak 
or think of these differences, let us remember that while the 
observant foreigner will find plenty to amuse him in the 
“insular " habits, as Howells calls them, of the English, we are 
certainly not in a position to withstand criticism and ridicule, 
put, none the less, that need not affect either our dignity or our 
temper, and we adopt the motto ‘‘ Live and let live;” we will 
not be quick to take or grve offense to any foreigner. 

Sm W ALTER BESANT, inan essay recently written for women 
readers, quotes from some ancient collection of what a clown 
would call “‘ wheezes,” the following series of questions: 

How long did Adam and Eve continue in a state of 
innocence? 

Why did not Adam name the fish? 

Why do angels have wings? 

Who was Cain's wife? 

Were there other floods besides that of Noah? 

Why were ignorant men chosen as apostles? 

What was Eve's fruit? 

Where did the cock stand when he was heard by all the 
world? 

Where was Job going when he was twelve years of age? 

Were there rainbows before the Flood? 

And here are certain secular questions: 

Why do elephants have no joints? 

What becomes of the fame when the candle is blown out? 


Why do drowned men float on their backs and drowned 
women on their faces? 
Is it a comfort to the unhappy to feel that there are others 


quite as unhappy as themselves? 

What is a Phosnix? 

Is there a race of Pygmies? 

Is it true that men have one rib more than women? 

Do swans sing before they die? 

What is the will-o’-the-wisp? 

Why are wits always cowards’ 

“These questions,” adds Sir Walter, ‘‘the books treat 
solemnly, and provide learned answers for them.” 

This may be, but it really seems as if a man as clever as Sir 
Walter Besant could really find something better than this to 
offer to readers of even average education; but when they 
appear in a publication destined, owing to its high price, to 
circulate among the upper classes, it seems positively insult- 
ing. It shows in a most humiliating manner how a man of 
high standing will trade upon his reputation and for the sake 
“of a few dollars—I should say guineas—will write such stuff 
48 a school-boy might turn out, free from grammatical eccen- 
tricities but with no other merit. 


Iv this century of “Woman” it is impossible to let amonth 
Pass without some comment upon her ever-increasing prog- 
ress, 

According to M. Anatole France, a witty, learned, and de- 
lightful French writer, in order that womanshould be evolved 
from a beast of burden into the ‘‘terrible marvel” which she 
is to-day, there were necessary two things: civilization— 
which compelled us to wear clothes; and religion—which in- 
®ented what the French call des scrupules, and which 
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we prefer to designate as the Nonconformist Conscience. 

“Then,” he says of the work, addressing woman at large, 
“it is perfect; you are a mystery and you are a sin. * * * 
The instinct which inclines you to piety is infallible. You 
have good reason to love Christianity. It has increased your 
power tenfold.” ’ 

This paradox throws a search-light back on the centuries. 
Woman, in the past, has put up with the indignities, the con- 
tumely which the Church has put upon her, for the sake of 
the indirect compliment which they involved. It was the 
sort of obscure, illogical reasoning which appeals in somedim, 
vague way to the average female intelligence. I don’t know 
if the energetic young ladies who ride bicycles and mount to 
the tops of omnibuses are likely to remain long “un secret” 
and ‘un péché,” but we may be sure that most women will 
keep, as long and as assiduously as they can, this strange and 
dangerous mystery with which they are credited. 


I Hapa forcible illustration the other day of the way in 
which some mothers ruin their daughters’ lives. Not in- 
tentionally, of course, for these mothers are the very ones who 
would be willing to give up the last drop of their blood tosave 
their children from suffering. But none the less, unless there 
is the need of some great sacrifice, they are exacting in the ex- 
treme. They rightly expect great devotion from a daughter, 
but do not always see that the young, with all life before 
them, are active, curious and inclined to be a trifle venture- 
some if denied legitimate latitude. Andif the daughter form 
a friendship it is treason; if by chance she follows the general 
custom among women and falls in love, it iseven worse. Not 
that the parents object to marriage, but they are hard to please, 
owing at bottom to the desire to keep thedaughter with them. 
Of course this is affection, but it is selfish affection. The 
parents left their parents and they should expect their chil- 
dren to dolikewise. But even worse are the parents who, 
anxious to see their daughters settled and well provided for, 
urge them to contract marriages regardless of their affections. 
On the whole, it is better to err on the other side. 


WHILE on the topics of mothers and daughters, I would like 
to counsel all parents to give their children a regular allow- 
ance of pocket money, however small it may be, and to exaot 
an account of the spending. This will teach self-reliance and 
prudence, and will inculcate a feeling of responsibility. Be- 
sides which it will enable the girls and boys to indulge in 
little expenditures which, otherwise, would have to be 
avoided. If one’s income be too limited to allow one con- 
scientiously to give an allowance without a quid pro quo, 
assign some duty which otherwise would require outside 
assistance, to the sons and daughters and pay them proportion- 
ately. I know of one family where the boys had a truck gar- 
den in summer and pigeons and chickens all the year round 
which were sold to the family at market prices, and in berry 
season the lads kept the table supplied with wild raspberries 
and whortleberries, and in winter chopped and carried the 
kindling wood. The daughter of the house earned her pin- 
money by washing all the table napkins and other small 
pieces that needed little or no rubbing. In summer she “did 
up” allher own wash dresses, and made these and her under- 
clothes herself. This of course was a considerable saving and 
netted a nice little sum tothe girl, who profited by it to joina 
recent Christian Endeavor raid on Boston, and returned home 
better and happier for the trip which otherwise would have 
been too great a strain on the family exchequer. The indis- 
criminate practice of giving pennies to young children with- 
out imposing any conditions for their expenditure, cannot be 
too greatly condemned. It encourages a longing for every 
piece of childish trampery which is displayed in store win- 
dows and lays the foundation for the spendthrift of after life. 
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after it has been washed. 


axiom, 

“Beauty 

unadorn 
ed, adorned the 
most,” was never 
intended to apply to the dainty linen undergarments which 
form so important a feature of feminine apparel. Every 
belonging, visible and invisible, of the woman of native re- 
finement, bespeaks the exquisite. She hasa natural antipathy 
to placing coarse fabrics in close proximity to her comely 
person and an unconquerable yearning toward filmy laces 
and fine embroideries with which to embellish her nether- 
most garment. 

This passionate love for the beautiful finds outlet in other 
ways than this. The baby’s clothing, from his flannel jacket 
bordered with needlework, to his silken bootees, all bear wit- 
ness to it. The curtains, the household linen, tidies and 
what-not all exhibit and extoll its influence; there is, in 
truth, scarcely an article in the household not made of 
metal that does not add its mute testimony to her wsthetic 
taste and artistic sensibilities. 

The season has now arrived 
when the sheer summer un- 
derwear, despite its artistic 
possibilities, must give way to 
the more substantial habili- 
ments of winter. Flannel un- 
der-petticoats will now be in 
order, instead of those of lawn 
or linen which have been worn 
during the hot months. If of 
good quality and  daintily 
made, however, they need not 
be less beautiful than the gar- 
ments which they replace. 
Charming effects may be ob- 
tained by the use of faney 
stitches in colored silks or by 
embroidering or scolloping the 
edge. 

An excellent stitch for the 
upper edge of a hem is shown 
in Fig. I. It is known as the “Cable Stitch,” and, though ex- 
ceedingly simple, wil! be found very decorative in effect. It 
is done as follows: 

Bring the needle up at the upper end of the line to be fol- 
lowed. Hold the thread down with the thumb of the left 
hand, forming a loop under the needle. As in almost all 
other stitches capable of application on clothing, much de- 
pends upon retaining a uniform length of stitch throughout 
—a feature exceedingly difficult of accomplishment to the 
novice, particularly if she be unused to ordinary sewing. 
Again, it must be remembered that stitches done in flannel 
must not be drawn too tightly—a common fault with the in- 
experienced, and one which converts the garment intended 
to be beautified into a monstrosity ; particularly is this the case 


Fig. I. 


Another excellent de. 
sign, called the * Long- 
and-Short Stitch,” js 
shown in Fig. IL. Its 
outline is heart-shaped 
and the whole effect is 
suggestive of solid em- 
broidery. The stitches, 
which are alternately 
long and short, as the 
name implies, should be taken from the outline towards the 
centre of the design. Where flowers or leaves are imitated, 
the stitches should follow the slant of the fine veins of the 
natural object. Care must be taken, in work of this kind, to 
maintain a perfectly solid outline edge, the whole effect be- 
ing dependent upon accuracy in this particular, 

The ‘Bird's-eye Stitch,” illustrated in Fig. LL., will be 
found to adapt itself readily to monograms on blankets, baby 
covers, or any purpose which demands a coarse, yet firm, 
clear stitch. It is : 
employed by many : 
in centre-pieces for 
counterpanes and 
on certain styles of 
table covers where 
the material de- 
mands the use of a 
heavy thread. It 
is a simple outline 
stitch twisted tose- 
cure the rope ef- 
fect; it is worked 
from the centre of 
the design. 

In pinning flan- 
nel, care should be 
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taken that both breadths go the same way. A little exami- 
nation will soon show the right and wrong side of the material. 
There are several ways of making the seams on flannel, viz.: 
Running the two breadths together, one a little below the 


other, and “ herringboning” it down flatly. This stitch is 
worked from left to right and looks when finished like a 
continuous row of X’s. Its method of accomplishment is too 
well known to need repetition here, 

The second manner of joining seams is to run the edges 
of the material together evenly, open the seam and press it 
down flat; then herringbons down the centre over the join. 
A third way is to run the seam as before, herringboning down 
the raw edge cn each side. 

The first 
method, unless 
neatly and 
carefully per- 
formed, may 
produce a thick 
and clumsy 
ridge; the 
second and 
third are more 
generally fav - 
ored for this 
class of work. 

In making 
the hems on 
flannel, the raw 
edge is turned 
down and the 
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herringboning is pen! 
formed half on the 
breadth and half on 
the hem. No knot 
should be allowed in 
making this stitch: the 
new thread should be 
darned in a short dis- 
tance backward, and 
the same should be 
done in finishing off. 
A back-stitch should be 
made when the last 
herringbone is completed to avoid its unravelling. 

Monograms now appear upon almost every article of wear- 
ing apparel as well as on the household linen, the plate and 
cut glass. If well executed, their beauty is as great as their 
utility—which is saying a good deal, for the monogram has 
saved many a dispute and assisted in the detection of more 
than a few of the light-fingered gentry. 

Figs. IV. and VIII. show effective designs for handker- 
chiefs, mufflers and the like. They are also suitable for table- 
cloths and napkins, but will be found rather elaborate save 
for the very best of these. Pillow-shams demand 
elaborate lettering, though for this purpose a dou- 
ble monogram, as shown in Fig. VI., is gener- 
ally preferred as forming a handsomer and 
more pretentious centre-piece. For a ba- 
by carriage blanket Fig, V. will be 
found particularly desirable. The inte- 
rior of the letter in this case is work- 
ed in French knots placed at equal 
distances apart. They are formed thus: 

Bring the needle up through the 
work at the point where the knot is 
to be; hold the thread down on the 
material with the thumb of the left 
hand, about an inch from where it 

“comes through. Then with the right 
hand twist the thread around the needle two 
or three times (the number determining the 
size of the knot); then insert the needle again 
near the place where it came up and draw it and 
the thread through to the back, leaving the knot, of course, 
on the top. The stitch will be found very easy after a little 
practice, and is capable of a great variety of uses. 

In most monograms the letter is run and “stuffed” with 
heavy working cotton before being embroidered, giving a far 
richer effect than when the work is done flat. Care should 
be taken, in decorating articles like towels, napkins, etc., 
that a stitch be used which is alike on both sides. In the 
former case the letters should be worked on one end 
in the centre of the space formed by folding the 
towel twice; in the latter the initials should be in 
the upper left-hand corner. 

Every article of underwear should be marked, 

Turkey red cotton being gener- 
ally preferred for this purpose 
on account of its superior wash- 
ing properties. Initials for 
this purpose are made smaller 
than usual and the outline 
stitch is commonly used. On 
hosiery the letters are made at 
the back of the top hem; on 
men’s laundered shirts they are 
placed on the tab at the bottom 
of the bosom: on undershirts, 
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atthe back of the neck or on the lower hem. Ladies’ under- 
wear is usually marked on the back of the band. 

For kitchen towels, table-cloths, ete., the lettering should 
be very plain and in the extreme left-hand corner, a single 
initial sufficing. For this purpose a printed letter would be 
as well to follow as any, fancy flourishes on articles of this 
kind being manifestly absurd. 
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Monograms on children’s clothes, if they attend school, are 
an absolute necessity. Those intended for their use should 
be worked in separate initials of a design not too elaborate to 
be readily distinguishable. For the hat they may be made on 
a strip of satin ribbon and sewed to the lining. On the coat 
they should be placed at the back about an inch below the 
neck-band. In this case it is better to work the full name 
and address, in the event of the child's losing his way, of ac- 

cident or other emergency A small monogram 
should also be worked on the extreme upper 
edge of gloves or mittens. 

Monograms for glove, handkerchief and 
travelling cases may present all the hues 
of the rainbow, provided rich back- 
grounds of plush or velvet be used. 
Flower patterns are not now so pop- 
ular for this kind of work as former- 
ly, being superceded to a marked 
degree by conventional designs. 
Rope and etching silks are better 
adapted for monograms on plush, 
while the finer embroidery silks may 
be used on materials of lighter weight. 
All people who are too busy or too lazy 
to spend the necessary time in embroidering 
the various pieces of: personal and household 
linen will find it a convenience to use the woven 
initials which are sold at nearly all stores for a few 
cents a gross. These come in various designs, the plain script 
and old English being most used. They can also be obtained 
in different sizes, and for a few additional cents the whole name 
will be woven to order. For persons travelling or those who 
for any reason have their laundry work done outside, this will 
be found a great advantage. In a family where more than 
one member can claim the same initial, two should be put on 

the individual clothing. 


Fig. VILL. 
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Winter Interiors. 


INTE Ris almost upon us and our long, light 
evenings have been for many weeks among 
the memories of thepast. Thereissome com- 
pensation, however, for the cosy hours 
when the lamps are lighted are perhaps the 
best-loved time of all. It is then that one 
draws the curtain close, and settles down in 
an easy chair with some favorite book or a piece of needle- 
work, when one listens to musie, joins in it, perhaps, while 
the fire crackles merrily and defies the cold without. 

Be it night or be it day, the season has come when every- 
thing must be cosy and snug, and soft, warm rugs, down pil- 
lows, springy sofas and cushioned chairs are luxuries that 
seem almost necessaries. In furnishing a house one is apt to 
choose the fittings according to the season when one is buying, 
and, as this is oftenest in the spring, many houses have a 
winter bareness 
that suggests 
to the house- 
wife all sorts of 
draperies and 
devices to fillin 
the craneries, 
as nature does 
in the outer 
world by her 
covering of 
snow. There 
is nothing 
which fur- 
nishes as much 
asrugs. Ifone 
have hard- 
wood floors, 
rugs are abso- 
lutely neces- 
sary. Thebare, 
shiny floor 
which is sucha 
delight when 
the thermome- 
ter registers 
dangerously 
near the century mark, gives one an absolute shudder 
when the mercury is coquetting with the zero, And therugs 
which we see in the stores are enough to tempt an anchorite. 
Of course the oriental varieties are the most beautiful, but 
they are also the most expensive, and the majority of people 
are content with the excellent imitations which may be had 
at very reasonable rates. These are just the thing to spread 
before chairs and sofas, in doorways and bay windows; they 
make handsome and durable table covers and, best of all, they 
furnish the richest possible style of drapery. As curtains for 
an entire room they would be almost impossible withouta great 
expenditure of time and money in order to secure examples 
which harmonize well, but for portiéres they are ideal, if one 
crave an oriental effect, which is oftenest a warm one. 
Goat-skin rugs are the cosiest kind imaginable; they come in 
black, white, and gray, and these colors may all three be used 
in one room or only one variety need appear. To me they 
seem perfection laid before the fire-place, and the children 
think so, too, for they always stretch out full length upon 
them and usually some live toy, such as a puppy or a kitten, 
is glad to share the soft spot with them, For a bedroom these 


rugs are delightful at the bedside where one’s bare feet may 
cuddle into the long,soft hair on jumping out of bed. 4 
very good substitute for them are rugs artificially made of a 
long, soft wool and dyed in every conceivable color. These 
come in many sizes and are really cheap. They make very 
nice cushions for common cane rocking-chairs. A very pret- 
ty one was recently seen by the writer. The chair was a low 
rush-bottomed rocker without arms, costing fifty cents. Witha 
little white enamel paint it was transformed to some extent, 
then two of the small rugs just mentioned were purchased. 
They were gray and only two feet long, worth fifty cents each, 
One was placed on the seat and allowed to fall almost to the 
floor in front, being fastened at the four corners of the seat 
by bows of pink satin ribbon. The second rug was placed on 


the back of the chair and fastened at the upper ends by two 
bows. 


Nothing prettier or cosier could be imagined, and when 
the chair was 
occupied by a 
happy young 
mother with a 
tiny baby, the 


effect was 
homelike in the 
extreme, 


For thosewho 
can afford 
them, genuine 
rugs, tiger. 
bear-skin and 
the like, are 
magnificent. 
but these are 
beyond the 
reach of the 
majority, so we 
only mention 
them in pass 
ing. 

Curtains have 
so much to do 
with warmth 
th the 
appearance of 
comfort that they are an important consideration in all 
winter furnishing. Little sash curtains of some trans- 
parent material placed close against the glass are a neces- 
sity in the city, where one’s neighbor can look into one’s 
rooms without the slightest effort: they are desirable even in 
the country where the casual passer-by may chance to see too 
much of one’s family life. Apart from these there are the 
outer window hangings. These should be as rich in effect as 
We can afford tomake them. Of the rich silken, velvet and 
damask hangings I say nothing, for if these are used the 
housewife will have no hand in arranging them; such hand- 
Some materials require the experienced hand of the profession- 
al upholsterer. There are many curtains and portiéres of 
light weight and pretty color which may be had at the large 
dry-goods stores yet which have no precise name. These 
range in price from two dollars a pair up tofifteen or twenty- 
One of the prettiest things in this line is the Smyrna slumber 
rug which comes in bright blues, reds and yellowsand is equally 
pretty for a portiére, a couch cover, or a piano or table cover. 
They are so soft that they drape beautifully, and their rough. 
woolly surface makes them cosy and warm in appearance. 


and ¥ 
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On page 66 we show our readers acorner of an 
house not far from Baltimore, Md. The young owner had 
brought a new mistress from a northern city to rule in the 
old homestead and had wisely abstained from any attempt to 
beautify the place, leaving that delight to his bride, so thatshe 
would feel when the improvements were finished that every- 
thing about them was her very own. The original furniture 
was of substantial English style, heavily padded with solid 
mahogany for such woodwork as showed. The young house- 
wife wisely left this unaltered except for some polishing and 
recovering, mohair plush of a rich olive green being selected 
for the latter. Two dilapidated sofas were joined to form a 
corner-piece, and a carved mahogany top was placed above 
this with a bracket on which my lady placed an exquisite 
vase, one of her wedding presents. The old mirror, which 
had stood above the mantel-piece ever since the house was 
built, was given a fresh coat of gold leaf, and some little 
shelves gave it a more modern air. The mantel shelf, sug- 
gesting a consol 
of the days of 
Napoleon, was 
left untouched, 
forming aspecies 
of frame for the 
pretty brown 
tiles that sur- 
rounded the 
grate. The walls 
were covered 
with a paper re- 


old country 


sembling cre- 
tonne, a pompa- 
dour vine in pink 
alternating with 
& group of nar 
row stripes in 
green, against 
which a few 
dainty equarelles 
and old-fashion- 
ed miniatures 
showed prettily. 
A polished ma 
hogany table 
with its vase of 
fresh cut flowers 
and its jar of pot- 
pourri was flank- r, 
ed by some graceful, slender chairs, and a tall piano lamp 
shed its light upon a sofa placed near the fireplace Oriental 
Tugs were placed here and there upon the soft Wilton carpet 
and gave an air of luxury to the room. while a modern grille 
of mahogany and a handsome portiére modernized the old- 
fashioned square doorway. i 
The met fashion of covering walls with ‘eae ae 
instead of with paper, allows oneto use considerable ingenuity 
in the decoration of a room and to give ita decided touch of 
Individuality. One young woman covered the walls of her 
bedroom with brown denim on which she had painted a bold 
design in old rose shaded by green. Fora dado the same 2 
sign was used, with an upper edge of solid rose shading = n 
tonothing. Of course even denim is more SH ants ; ee: 
wall paper, which can be bought at very low prices, a au 
dividually, if I were covering the walls of my room, I ae d 
Prefer one of the papers which have cretonne designs. esa 
of these are as soft as velvet, while others resemble ales id 
Still others have the very twill of cretonne and the rib of o! 
fashioned dimity. - 
When the mistress of the Maryland manse turned her at 
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tention to the decoration of her own bedroom, she very sensi- 
bly took into consideration the character of the climate. 
Now, this is by no means torrid, and in the winter the moun- 
tains around the city of Baltimore are covered deeply with 
snow for many months, but the spring and fall are warm, and 
the summer is veritably hot. So, in furnishing her bedroom, 
madame decided to dispense entirely with carpet. The floor 
was covered by a second one of hard wood scarcely thicker 
than veneer and on this were spread a single large rug in the 
centre, and a number of small rugs in every possible spot. 
The bed was of iron, painted white, and provided with a first- 
class spring and a mattress of extra fine curled hair. Around 
the bottom of the bed was a valence of yellow satin of me- 
dium quality covered with lace and at the head two up- 
right iron bars were connected by a third placed. hori- 
zontally, from which hung a curtain of lace-covered satin 
gathered on a second bar at the lower edge. A circular bol- 
ster was covered with yellow satin, and in the daytime had 
an additional 
coverof finelawn 
through which 
the color showed 
plainly. A 
spread of yellow 
satin was cover- 
ed with lace 
and in the centre 
was set an oval 
medallion on 
which was em- 
broidered mad- 
ame’s mono- 
gram; an edging 
of lace made a 
pretty finish for 
thesides. Above 
the bed on one 
side where it 
stood against the 
wall was a little 
shelf holding a 
few books and a 
photograph, 
while, on the oth- 
er side of the bed, 
alampstood upon 
a table in such a 
manner as to en- 
able the lady to read if wakeful. A window near by was pret- 
tily draped with white muslin curtains and heavier ones 
which could be removed in warm weather, and near this win- 
dow was placed a genuine Sleepy Hollow chair from which one 
could command a view of the winding mountain road, of the 
swiftly flowing river beyond and of the distant railroad which 
was almost the limit of vision. A pretty dressing-table stood 
between two other windows. It was a plain pine table, its 
lower portion curtained round with satin and Jawn and on 
top of it a mirror and a few little drawers purchased sepa- 
rately and looking very handsome above the white and gold, 
while in front of it lay the pretty ivory brushes, the tortoise 
shell comb, the silver powder box, button hook, ete. The 
wash-stand was a table with a shelf underneath covered in 
the same manner as the dressing-table, the china being pure 
white with a simple gold band for its only decoration. A 
chiffonier held the dainty linen of madame’s trousseau, and on 
acentre-table, with a pretty white and gold cretonne cover, 
were placed a few favorite books and the indispensable work- 
basket, which is such a companion toa woman living in the 
country. 
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The “Fitness of Things” 


OMBINATIONS of color and 
P their suitability to the indi- 
vidual, though a matter of 
supreme importance to all 
who would be dressed effec- 
tively, are subjects but little 
appreciated and less under- 
stood by the rank and file of 
womankind. 

A stout, florid dame, 
gowned in flaming plaid or 

- highly-colored brocade’ of 
wall-paper design, is simply appalling. Hardly less so is the 
sallow-faced maid with a predeliction for drab and pale green, 
or the dark-skinned damsel whose jaundiced appearance owes 
its origin to her unconquerable passion for those wsthetic tints 
which could be properly assumed only by a Circassian beauty. 

The fact that a color 1s fashionable or that it is beautiful in 
itself, carries far too much weight with the ordinary woman. 
Even those who do not pretend to follow the mode closely in 
any other particular, will often array themselves complacently 
in some trying color having the sole merit of novelty, and, 
thus habited, will disport themselves before the eyes of a long- 
suffering public. 

The primary object of dress is to accentuate the charms of 
the person and to conceal, or at least to mitigate, the defects. 
With this end in view in the selection of a costume, due con- 
sideration should be given to the color, material and the 
general adaptability of the style of its development to the 
figure of the wearer. 

The pale brunette should select clear tints such as white, 
violet, black, ete., avoiding glaring and undecided hues. as 
yellow, cherry and the like. Rose, primrose, buff, lilac, 
brown and violet are all excellent shades for her who lacks 
bloom in her cheeks yet possesses a clear white skin, while 
those of olive complexion should avoid extremes either dark 
or light, favoring intermediate colors, as rose, golden brown, 
etc. Gray is suitable to few save the elderly woman and the 
young girl. Green, pale blue and tints that subdue color 
should be selected by those of florid complexion, while almost 
any shade can be assumed appropriately by those fortunate 
maidens who possess high color and a fair skin. Albeit the 
tint of a garment may make or mar the finest complexion, its 
influence upon the figure is even more marked. 

Color, of course, affects the apparent size. A stout woman 
appears infinitely smaller in black than in any other hue, and 
per contra it seems to place a slight, willowy form in the 
realm of shadows. The optical effect of white and all light 
colors is to enlarge the object, rendering those inclining to 
embonpoint almost mountainous in outline, while at the same 
time transforming the sylph-like maiden into a vision of 
loveliness. 

But even those whose figures are not extreme cannot afford 
to select colors indiscriminately. The law of contrasts should 
be studied and vigorously adhered to. There should be one 
dominant color to which all others must be subordinated, the 
contrasting shade, as a general thing, occupying less space 
than the groundwork of the costume. 

Now, how are we to determine the harmoniously contrast- 
ing color for a given material ? Here isne way which is both 
scientific and practical, and is withal easy of accomplishment: 

Put a red wafer on a sheet of white paper and look at it 
steadfastly for a moment in a bright light. Then instantly 
fix the eyes on another part of the paper and the wafer will 


still be seen, but instead of being red it will be green, which 
is its complementary color. If the wafer be yellow the phan- 
tom one will be of violet, if blue of orange, and so on. 

By this means the primary contrasts may be determined 
and these, being judiciously modified, will give attractive 
combinations. For instance: no one would think of combin- 
ing light blue with orange in a costume. The effect would 
be undeniably gaudy ; yet the former will unite admirably with 
écru or corn color, which are less intense forms of the primary 
shade. Of course, other colors can be used effectively with 
light blue—golden brown, for instance—but satisfactory 
results cannot be depended upon by the inexperienced. 

The proper color of the costume and its accessories having 
been determined, the next problem to be solved concerns the 
material, All rough-faced fabrics add to the size and breadth 
ofthe figure. Consequently only those with a smooth surface 
should be chosen by the stout, leaving the others for those 
requiring breadth. Plaids, too, should be avoided, and stripes 
adopted by the ponderous dames, while the tall and willowy 
may reyel in tartan, but must wear no stripes unless they be 
horizontal or diagonal, the vertical etripes being left to short 
people wishing to increase their apparent height. Brocades 
of pronounced pattern should be shunned by the stout, and 
India silks and soft, clingy materials left severely alone by 
the slender, unless made up with puffings, ruffles, flounces, 
etc., and trimmed with clouds of airy lace. 

A common error with women of full figure lies in select- 
ing styles for making their dresses which render the lines 
about the hips too conspicuous. A long basque is far better for 
concealing these ungraceful effects than is a short one. Of 
course, for such figures there should be no unnecessary full- 
ness about the bust; little trimming should be used, and 
should be put on as flat as possible, 

No article of wearing apparel merits more consideration from 
the élégante than that of gloves. The average woman pur- 
chases them without regard to anything save color and size, 
and even in these particulars lacks taste and discrimination. 
She buys the shade that is generally worn and permits the 
clerk to measure her hand for the size, either of which prac- 
tices is fatal tosuccess. Dark gloves only should be selected by 
persons with large orill-shaped hands, black being preferable, as 
it diminishes the apparent size and does not attract attention 
by its color. Suéde is held by many to be the most becoming 
glove to an ugly hand although the glacé kid is favored by 
some on account of its wearing qualities. 

The future “set” of a glove depends upon the care with 
which it is first adjusted to the hand. For this reason all 
careful women have them tried on when they are purchased, 
thus gaining a double advantage: the certainty of a superior fit 
and the chance of any defect in the kid becoming apparent at 
the time. Those whose hands are conspicuously long and thin 
should not wear gloves which extend far up the arm, and the 
reverse. Braceletsare extremely favorable tothis kind of hand. 
as they shorten its apparent length incredibly. 

A proper appreciation of one’s merits and defects would 
work miracles toward ridding the world of the badly dressed 
woman, An hour's time spent before a mirror, in a detailed 
and impartial analysis of oneself, would suggest a host of 
hitherto undreamed-of improvements in the matter of dres* 
You might observe that your complexion was a little more 
sallow than you had supposed; that your eyes were not S0 
bright as of yore, and that your girth was increasing at a2 


alarming rate. You might, indeed, be a trifle sadder, but you 
would be much the wiser, 
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Some Hints Kboat Bileeves. 


HE possibilities of an old gown can hardly be appreci- 
ated without a thorough study of sleeves. Whatever 
may be done to bodice and skirt in the way of reshap 
ing and retrimming, will always be secondary when 

compared to the transformation obtained by a change in the 
sleeves. These, once so small and close and plain, trimmed 
at most by a cuff-like bit of gimp, are now as important as 
the waist itself, requiring fully as much material, being made 
in many pieces, with as great variety of shape and trimming 
as any bodice can boast. 

The subject is one which allows great scope, as a glance at 
our illustrations will show, and yet we have taken only a few 
of the many possible types. Our first group shows only 
sleeves suitable for street dresses or house costumes on occa- 
sions when full dress is not required; yet by omitting the 
lower portion these would nearly all make 
up prettily in elbow length. 

No. 1 is uncompromisingly streety in its ef- 
fect, and would not serve as a model for 
anything very dressy. We have shown it 
here in taffetas of a small dotted design. By 
using pattern No. 2342, there will be no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the correct shape. On the 
inside seam is sewed a band of black velvet 
over which the outer sleeve 
is laced in such a manner 
as to seem open over a vel- 
vet undersleeve. 

No 2 is a sleeve which 
has great possibilities, Pat- 
tern No. 2652 was the model 
used; it has the very latest 
slope at the shoulders, the 
stiffness being entirely re 
moved by adding a few flat 
lace ruffles. The sleeve is 
of the leg-o’ mutton shape, 
and the lower portion is 
covered by a lace cuff of 
elbow depth, a little tab be- 
ing allowed to extend a 
trifle farther up. 

No. 8 is of dark blue cloth and has an upper 
puff and closely fitting lower portion, for which 
pattern No. 2625 was used. The original model 
hasa cap, but this is here omitted. The upper 
puff is circular and very full. Bands of cloth 
of a lighter blue, edged with dark blue stitching, 
are placed just above the elbow, and similarly 
embroidered bands finish the cuff. This model 
would be very handsome if made of any light- 
colored material with the bands of embroidery, lace, or lace 
edged material of the same or contrasting color, and for semi- 
dress occasions the lower portion may be entirely omitted. — 

Another model, which will develop as well in fancy fabrics 
as in cloth of all grades, is shown in No. 4. Our model was a 
buff cloth with a figure in dark brown. It is of gigot shape, 
like No, 2896, the model used. The fullness is held in tiny 
Stitched pleats alternating with strips of ribbed braid. A 
similar decoration is arranged in a species of cap at the top 3 
the sleeve, 

All these sleeves can be made of silk or velvet and added to 
any costume without regard to the original material, except 


inasmuch as harmony of color and suitability of fabric: sre 
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concerned. Inan evening dress the sleeve is often the finish- 
ing touch which makes or mars the successful effect. For 
these sleeves there aré many patterns, but in most instances 
one can do as well without any. For instance with No. 5. 
This is merely a bunch of three loops of ribbon of graduated 
size placed one above the other, A close twist of ribbon is 
run around the armhole, and three narrow bands of it are 
placed about the arm below the shoulder fastening at the arm- 
hole. 

No. 7 is almost as sketchy. Just below the shoulder is a 
circular puff of corn-color silk; to this are attached narrow 
bands of brilliant Delft blue velvet held where they cross and 
at their joining with the shoulder band by large sapphires. 
They are continued up to the throat where they join a jew- 
elled necklace, or if preferred they may stop at the shoulder, 

No. 6 is considerably more pretentious in quan- 
tity, at least, than either of two already men- 
tioned, yet nothing could be more simple of con- 
struction. Absolutely no foundation is really 
necessary, but a plain coat-sleeve lining may be 
used if desired. The outer sleeve is composed of 
alternate bands of gray ribbon and pink silk 
muslin. Just above the elbow a bow of ribbon 
makes a puff of 
the upper portion 
and a frill of the 
lower, while 
around the whole 
are grouped triple 
rows of cut steel 
beads, and an or- 
namental piece of 
steel passemen- 
tetie forms a 
shoulder-piece. 

No. 8 had better 
be made by a pat- 
tern. Probably 
No. 2809 would be 
the best one to 
use, the lower por- 
- tion being entirely 
discarded and the puffs of the upper part be- 
ing shortened if desired. There are two ways 
of making this sleeve; the less troublesome is 
to cut the entire sleeve from one material, say 
the lighter, and on this to place bands of 
the darker color, In the present instance the 
sleeve was made in the more difficult manner 
of sewing the alternate bands together, and 
the stripes of black satin and the alternating 
sections of pale blue silk being joined at their edges and 
finished top and bottom by a band of black satin and a small 
bow. 

No. 9 is really quite a sleeve. It is modelled upon pattern 
No, 2412, but the butterfly effect is less pronounced and the 
garniture of Jace and ribbon really make the sleeve what it is. 

No. 10 is fashioned by pattern No. 2269, only the upper puff 
being used. Our model was of white satin with maroon vel- 
vet bows top and bottem. 

Handsome r ion gowns remaining from last season may 
be made like new by a judicious alteration of the sleeves, and 
this will not be difficult with such models as in Fig. TIL. 
These are both copied from renovations actually made. The 
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original pattern of the sleeve shown in No. 11 is No. 2658, 
but where the sleeve had a shirred cap the material was al- 
lowed to spread. A jaunty bow divided the fullness into two 
portions, and two little ruffles were placed at the wrist. Rows 
of small jewels radiated from the bow at the top and ran from 
wrist to elbow on the lower part of the sleeve. 

No. 12 shows the possibilities of pattern No. 2572. The cut 
was in nowise altered, but the bournouses at the top were or- 
namented by a handsome design in silk embroidery and a 
similar decoration was placed on the cuff. 

Fig. IV. is an another group of evening sleeves, so many of 
which are now in demand for the dances of the coming sea- 
son. No. 1 really nothing but a bow, with a piece of lace 
falling from it anda 
rosette finishing the 
top. 

No. 14 is modelled 
by pattern No, 2412, 
the edges being out- 
lined with lace. This 
sleeve is particular- 
ly becoming to the 
arm and is very sim- 
ple of construction. 

No. 15 is a Paris 
model, and permits 
agreat many varia- 
tions of color and 
material in the mak- 
ing. 

Pattern No. 
differently shown 
on page 10 was 
used in making this 
sleeve. The palest 
of lavender figured 
silk formed the up 
per portion, straps 
of the same being 
continned across the 
lower part. This is 
of white chiffon 
gathered very full. 
Such « model as 

this would be 
charming in all 
pale colors and rich 
materials. Thenew 
Delft blue in mir 
roir velvet for the 
upper portion would 
harmonize _beauti- 
fully with  corn- 
color, pale blue or 
white, while black 
chiffon and red 
velvet would be 
strikingly handsome. This model has so many possibilities 
that contriving variations of it is a real pleasure, 

No, 16 again is merely a bow witha bit of accordion-pleated 
chiffon beneath it and a pattern for it is entirely unnecessary, 

It may seem to many that we have been remiss in giving 
only those patterns which are adapted to grown people. But 
it is so easy to modify these in such a manner as to suit our lit- 
tle folks that it would really be superfluous to illustrate mod- 
els exclusively for their use. These little people have a 

faculty for growing very rapidly and the speed with which 
sleeves recede from wrists or vice rersa is astonishing. 
Another wonderfully rapid operation is the wearing out of 
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the under portion of the sleeve, which shows the lining in g 
very few weeks and the little bare arm soon after. For worn 
places there is no remedy except by a patch or a darn, or bet. 
ter still by renewing the entire under-arm piece. With this 
in view, it will be found a saving of time to select a pattern 
which has two seams, oreven one with an upper puff and a 
smooth lower portion, in order that the quantity necessary to 
remove may be reduced to a minimum. The length of a 
sleeve may easily be increased by the addition of ruffles or of 
bands of trimming beneath which there is no cloth, their 
width being added to the length of the sleeve. Trimmings 
such as lace are not desirable for the little one’s winter gowns, 
because constant wear at school, where there is considerable 
romping, soon re 
duces them to a 
very bedraggled 
condition. 

One of the most 
marked peculiarities 
of the sleeves of 
this season for both 
large and small ig 
the dividing of them 
They 


into sections. 


are made in any 
number of pieces, 
and as a rule the 
seams which join 
these are either 
corded or strapped. 
The latter is more 
stylish on outer 


wraps and the for- 
mer dresses 
Tailors and 
makers do not con 
fine 
the 
or even to the same 


on 


dress 


themselves to 


same material 


color as the dress for 


these straps. Ona 
very pretty light 
gray coat recently 
on exhibition, the 


buttons were of very 
dark 
the 
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“pearl; 
which 
darts 
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straps 
covered the 
and continued up to 


\\ 
Sty the arm-hole 
4 of steel gray, and 
As other straps which 
iw, 


hy E outlined the yoke in 
LJ 
LS 


Cy 

WAS ») the back 
g iS tended the 

outside of the sleeve 

were of the same 

eedingly handsome, 

A great many sleeves have the sections joined together and 
four or five rows of stitching to mark the line in place of a 
strap. Ondresses, what our grandmothers called a “ piping” 
is put between the sections of a sleeve. More often than not 
this is of Contrasting color, or at least of a different material. 

Owing to the 1830 styles which prevail, it becomes necessary 
to have the upper portion of the sleeve quite flat, but at the 
same time the fullness which is de rigueur above the elbow, 
or more accurately at the bust-line, requires a large amount 
of material even at the arm’s-ey e. In order to reconcile these 
two requirements, the simplest mode is the use of a cap. This 
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fits the arm at the shoulder as closely as the underlining usu- 
ally does. Sometimes the cloth of the sleeve extends under 
this to the shoulder seam, but in many cases it begins at the 
lower edge of the cap, and, being circular in cut, is quite as 
fullasis necessary. Another arrangement shirrs all the full- 
ness at the top of the sleeve into a simulated cap. The shir- 
ring may be done with silk of a contrasting color or may be 
covered with narrow ribbon of either silk or velvet, or with 
silk cord. Orin place of these each line may have a tiny ruf- 
fle of narrow lace upon it. This will have the effect of broad- 
ening the shoulders, and as this is what most young girls need, 
the result is good. Any amount of trimming, in fact, may be 
put at the top of a sleeve as long as it does not prevent the 
fashionable slope. 

The bishop-leg-o'-mutton sleeve is another novelty which 
I prung intofavor. As the name tells us, it is a combina- 
tion of two styles which have been with us for years. The 
leg-o'-mutton has been much used on garments of all kinds, 
but the bishop sleeve seemed unsuitable for any but rather 
négligé costumes. There was always a sort of slovenliness in 
its formless droop that suggested wrappers and dressing 
sacques rather than dresses and coats. Now, however, by 
joining it to the gigot sleeve it has acquired a more natty ap- 
pearance, and instead of clinging closely to the arm it stands 
out ina more becoming fashion. It is an ideal sleeve for the 
loose coats, so long popular abroad and now becoming equally 
They were used on a Redfern model, which the 
writer had the good fortune to see. The coat was of green 
cloth made with a straight yoke front and back, The cut in 
front allowed the fullness to fall in the manner shown in No. 
2697 on page 28 of the ** STANDARD” DELINEATOR for October, 
while the back had two box-pleats of medium size to provide 
sufficient fullness. The sleeves were of the bishop-leg-o'-mut- 
ton style with a shaped cuff edged with mink, the same fur 
edging the collar. 

Although the present mode in sleeves is exceedingly unfav- 
orable to the short, stout woman, a little consideration will 
enable her to wear the current fashions without serious det- 
riment to her appearance. Of course, she must not permit 
her sleeves to be cut over-large. The least possible material 
consistent with the style should be her motto. 
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NAPOLEON’S VIEWS ON LOVE. 


*J{* MBITION and pride were so clearly the dominating 
v traits of the great Napoleon's character that it is not 
surprising to discover that his ideas regarding love 
were, even in his early life, flavored strongly with 
cynicism. He wasscarcely morethana youth, indeed, when he 
wroteanessay upon the subject which, ifitmay be taken asex- 
pressing his own views throwsa curiousside-light upon hiscom- 
plex personality. Considering the fact that when he married 
Josephine de Beauharnais he was wildly, extravagantly in love 
with her, it issurprising to find him expressing the belief that 
love is *‘injurious to society and to the happiness of individual 
men,” and that it is an evil, a curse, a horrible tyrant, fatal 
alike to reason and a ‘sense of duty The last impeachment 
is peculiarly impressive, coming from a man whose fetich was 
ambition; and whose career prompted one of his biographers 
to declare that this great conquerer before whom the whole 
world trembled was unrestrained by conscience and unscru- 
pulously selfish; and another to pronounce him “ capable of 
the meanest frauds as well as the most colossal crimes.” And 
yet it isa matter of history that Napoleon had many small 
affairs of the heart. He always seemed rather ashamed of 
them and conducted them with the utmost secrecy. Every 
one remembers how Fouqué nearly lost his official head be- 
cause in over-anxiety for his imperial master’s safety, he dis- 
eovered a love affair which the Emperor was quietly carrying 
op. Nevertheless, it might have been better for Napoleon and 
for France had the love he despised shed its softening and 
restraining influence upon his dauntless heart. 
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Y LADY 
NOBODY,” 
by Maarten 
Maartens. 
(Harper & Bros.) It isalways a delight to take upa book by 
this well-known writer. Weare sure before reading it that 
there will be no sermons or lectures included in it, 
except such as are furnished by the lives of the various 
characters. There is always «a wholesomeness, too, 
about the plot which makes one secure, in giving the book 
to the younger members of the family, that nothing will 
place before their young eyes any phase of the seamy side of 
life so disguised as to make it seem right and desirable. As 
long as there are human passions, so long will sin endure, and 
if a book is to be true to life, evil must figure in it. But Mr. 
Maartens shows it as it is; there is no possibility of mistaking 
it for good. My Lady Nobody is a young girl of no special 
social pretentions who marries an aristocrat. In doing so she 
condemns herself to a life which is an endless struggle against 
debt in order to keep the family property intact. In addition 
she is also constantly subjected to the snubs of her husband’s 
mother and aunt who live with him. The hardest part of the 
burden, however, is the dislike of the poor people of the vil- 
lage who look upon her as in some degree one of themselves 
and therefore an interloper at the manor, whose owner they 
venerate with all that love and pride in blue blood which 
so strongly marks the European peasant. The death of her 
husband and child make My Lady Nobody's position harder 
than ever, and when at last a younger brother returns from 
distant battle-fields, loaded with honors, to inherit his title but 
not the estates, popular hatred of My Lady culminates in a 
night attack on the manor with the intention of burning it- 
Of course all things come right in the end, as they sometimes 
do in life. The pictures of home life in Holland among all 
classes take the reader into an unfamiliar field, and the de- 
scription of the horrors of far Acheen and the bravery of the 
soldiers there make the Dutch heart throb with pride and 
eause all readers to wish that those chapters had been extended. 
“My Lady Nobody” is a book which should be read by every 
household. The only regret connected with it is that the 
translation should have been entrusted to a person indulging 
in such little eccentricities of diction as “ of evenings” and 
the like. 


“THE VEILED Doctor,” by Varina Anne Jefferson Davis, 
(Harper & Bros.) It is such books as this which make one 
ask why women write. Why was this book written? There 
is absolutely nothing in it.. Plot there is none. This is par 
donable when character studies make a book a collection of 
genre pictures; but here we have nothing of the kind. The 
dramatis persone do not unfold and develop; they do not 
impress their peculiarities upon us by means of their actions. 
They are described, written about. Nor is the lack of inci- 


dent atoned for by any pictures of life in the sleepy little 
town; not one glimpse does one get of the inhabitants in their 
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homes or elsewhere. The hero 
is a prig, the heroine as bad, 
As to the style, what need to 
do more than quote? “The 
house's garden,” *‘took her 
place inthe society it was her lot 
to fill,” “I feel like something 
was going to happen to me to. 
night;” this last in the mouth 
of the heroine, supposed to be a 
woman of culture. Of course 
the book will sell, having at- 
tached to it the name of the 
Daughter of the Confederacy, 
but it seems a pity that this should be its only merit 


* THOMAS BoosiG,” by Luther Marshall. (Lee & Shepard.) 
In the preface to this work the author makes use of Biblical 
statistics in order to prove it possible that his hero attained 
enormous proportions requiring a house with a seventy-foot 
wall with a door sixty feet high by twenty-five broad. Nat- 
urally the whole tale hinges on the size of Thomas Boobig, 
and the various incidents caused thereby are told amusingly 
and without exaggeration As long as Thomas remains at 
home there are charming pictures of New England life to 
interest the reader, but when the young man goes to Califor- 
nia and begins prospecting and investigating, the book be- 
comes tiresome. The young man’s final disappearance in the 
erater of an extinct volcano was as good a way as any of end- 
ing him. There is no love story connected with Thomas 
Boobig. How could there be without creating a woman of 
approximate size? But the book contrives to be interesting 
without one. In places Mr. Marshall becomes a little didactic, 
but this we can easily forgive him. 


“THe Watch Fires or '76,” by Samuel Adams Drake. 
(Lee & Shepard.) A book regarding Revolutionary times 
ought to be interesting. Now that patriotism has become 
fashionable, and that men and women are indulging their 
pride of race as Sons and Daughters of the Revolution, 
Colonial Dames, ete., such a book should be doubly welcome. 
In this instance the volume contains a number of sketches 
purporting to be told by men of the rank and file. There is 
not a dull line to weary the reader, and all the episodes are 
such as will make the heart beat faster and the blood course 
more quickly through the veins. Part icularly will the book 
appeal to boys and girls, and will turn in a good direction 
that enthusiasm which they so willingly bestow on all that is 
good and noble. i 


* THE BALSAM GROVES OF THE GRANDFATHER MOUNTAIN: 
A TALE OP WESTERN NorTH CAROLINA MOUNTAINS ; TOGETHER 
WITH INFORMATION RELATING TO THE SECTION AND ITS 
HOTELS; ALSO A TABLE SHOWING THE HEIGHT OF IMPORTANT 
MOUNTAINS,” etc., by Shepherd Dugger. Comment on this 
book would be superfluous; itspeaks for itself. For the bene 
fit of book lovers a few quotations are given. For instance, 
here is a word about the dining-room of a hotel: 

“Such is the variety and flavor of the food that when you 
place your foot on the threshold of the masticating depart 
ment, your nasal proboscis is greeted with the arowa of roast 
mutton or beef, and the alimentative pupils of your orbicular 
instruments are fixed upon large slabs of comb honey, etc.. 
rivalling the nectar of the gods.” i 

Then the description of the heroine! 

“She was a medium-sized, elegant figure, wearing a neatly 
fitted travelling dress of black alpaca. Her raven black hair. 
copious both in length and volume, and figured like a deep 
river rippled by the wind, was parted in the centre and 
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combed smoothly down, ornamenting her pink temples with 
a flowing tracery that passed round to its modillion windings 
ona graceful crown. Her mouth was set with pearlsadorned 
with elastic rubies and tuned with minstrel lays, while her 
nose gracefully concealed its own umbrage, and her eyes im- 
parted a radiant glow to the azure of the sky. Jewels of 
plain gold were about her ears and her tapering strawberry 
hands, and a golden chain, attached to a timekeeper of the 
same material, sparkled on an elegantly rounded bosom that 
was destined to be pushed forward by sighs, as the reader will 
in duetime observe. Modest, benevolent, and mild in man- 
ner, she was probably the fairest of North Carolina’s 
daughters.” 

And again farther on: 

“The beautiful rhododendron bloom that embossed her 
bosom, now rose and fell with a deepsigh that pushed forward 
the elegantly rounded prospect behind it.” 

Her lover proposes an immediate wedding and when the 
heroine objects to it on the ground of having no dress: 

“<The foaming falls,’ he replied, ‘ will lend you from their 
white spray a queenly robe. The benign woods will deck it 
with flowers more gorgeous than the artist can paint, and the 
harmonious melody produced by the combined musical agents 
of flood and forest will do honor to the oceasion!!!’” 

Is there any wonder that the schoolma’'am consented? Is 
there any wonder that she should remark; 

“«What a profusion of beautiful words 
Charlie ?*”" 

When you remember that this impassioned tale of love and 
jealousy is interwoven with all sorts of information useful 
to the tourist, and that you learn in the same book that 
Mulatto Mountain is 4,687 feet high, and Hominy Cave, at 
Sol Davies's, is exactly 2,f42 feet above the sea level; that 
the Richmond and Danville line runs solid Pullman trains, 
with no extra charge for fast time; that Theodore Franklin 
and others supply comfortable board at twenty-five cents a 
meal; and, not least of all, that Mr. Shepherd M. Dugger, 
the accomplished author, himself keeps a tavern where the 
feeding is good and rates reasonable, you are ready to admit 
that you are getting your money's worth in this book. 

A 


you utter, 


“ Docror Gray's Quest,” by Francis H. Underwood. (Lee 
& Shepard.) There is always a melancholy interest attached 
to the last works of an author, even though he has not been a 
pronounced success, and to this we must attribute some of 
the welcome with which the late Dr. Underwood's book, 
“Doctor Gray’s Quest,” was received. As a novelist, Dr. Un- 
derwood was unpopular; he was wanting in some of the 

* essential qualities of a fiction writer. Especially was he defi- 
cient in that vivid kind of imagination which conceals the 
author and renders the personalities of his characters clear 
and defined. feb. Fan 

“ Doctor Gray's Quest” shows the thoughtful, informing side 
of the author, but the marks of literary industry and Lege 
finesse are so evident through it all as to be almost painful. 
Upon a well-described background of the picturesque ee 
life of Little Canaan and historic pictures of New England, 
the characters are cleverly drawn. The mainspring of the 
story lies in Dr. Gray’s search for proof of ite sro a 
Florian’s father, but mingling with this are many bright and 
pleasing incidents and episodes which afford elucidation of 
the Yankee character and wit, and place one 1m sympathy 
With its feeling. 


“THE Mistress or Quest,” by Adeline Sergeant. (D. Ap- 
Pleton & Co.) The author has added another to the brave wom- 
€n of fiction, in the heroine of her latest novel, “ ane que 
of Quest.” Quest is a large farm-land in one of dhe net 
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ern shires of England, and the mistress a large-hearted and 
strong-minded young woman who has grown up on it with 
her grandfather and at his death inherits its management. 
Healthy in beauty and manner, and strong imsense, principle 
and feeling, she isa representative of rural life at its best, 
contrasting vividly with her half-sister who 1s beautiful, lux- 
ury-loving and sickly, and who has been brought up in Lon- 
don. Her neighbor, the Squire, a typical country gentleman 
with along pedigree, falls in love with the mistress of Quest 
and she with him. his is the beginning of her ordeal in the 
fiery furnace of her life which the novel admirably describes. 
For, first of all, the Mistress of Quest, knowing that Lady 
Adela, the Squire's mother, would object to his wedding a 
farmer, disguises her love and sacrifices herself; and then the 
half-sister appearing on the scene, temporarily detaches her 
lover's admiration, and appropriateshim. Thecoursé through 
the tangle of events by which things are finally righted is 
ingeniously conceived. 


‘“\A MADONNA OF THE ALPS,” translated from the German of 
B, Shultze-Smith, by Nathan Haskell Dole. (Little, Brown & 
Co.) Among the writers of fiction who have recently risen in 
Germany, the author of this story is among the best. 
Tt is not so much, presumably, by reason of his constructive 
skill in shaping a story, as by the exeéedingly pleasant aimos- 
phere in which he bathes it. The morbid appetite for excit- 
ing plot and incident will be disappointed here, for there is 
nothing to feed its voracity upon, but instead, only a quiet 
domestic tragedy, played amidst the eternal hills and ever- 
beautiful regions around the Lago di Garda on the Italian 
border, which seemingly exist only for the sake of introdue- 
ing us tosome delightful pictures of Italian landscapes and 
characteristics, The story itself, through which struts the 
figure of Felice Calluno and the woman of heroics, his wife, 
is inclined to be a trifle melodramatic on its sombre side, but 
when these two-are obscured from view and. the valleys re- 
echo with the songs and laughter of the young artists, life is 
all glad and gay with their pervading and ineffable youth. 
One finds it requires considerable effort to believe that this is 
a translation from the German and not from the Italian, so 
redolent is it of the sunny South, so delicately subtle in its ap- 
preciation of the very spirit of life in Italy. After all, the 
charm of the book lies in the warmly impetuous rush of sweet 
and lusty youth in its hey-dey of three and twenty summers, 
entering for the first time the land of its aspirations, inspired 
with the truly fervent spirit of art. Only once indeed, are 
you a lusty lad, fresh-hearted, care-free, overflowing with 
happiness, starting off with unspoiled vigor on one of the 
roads that lead to Rome. 


“Ox THE Pont,” by Nathan Haskell Dole. (Joseph Knight 
& Co.) This little book gives us a strong, breezy accountof a 
summer spent in a delightfully unconventional manner, _ 
somewhere, the author with his usual delicious inconsequence 
orthesimulation thereof, has omitted to record, but it doesn’t 
matter; we are enjoying ourselves and him so much that noth- 
ing matters. There is a slight attempt at disguising the au- 
thor in the autobiographical character who writes the story 
of this summer idyll, how he and his family arrrived at the 
governor's cottage, “* On the Point,” in the rain, with consid- 
erably more baggage than the traditional, “‘ big box, little box, 
band-box and bundle;” how the lighthouse keeper rejoiced 
them with a pessimistic view of their ever getting anything 
to eat, and how they set at defiance his predictions and fared 
most sumptuously every day. Mr. Merrithew is full of knay- 
ish quips; the provokingness of him comes out clearly on 
more than one amusing occasion. Weare inclined to think 
that the author is going to do great things ina line of hisown, 
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‘Home Kthleties. 


AST month we selected and 
described the paraphernalia 
which was to constitute the 
home gymnasium and which, 
judiciously used, was destined 

to work a veritable meta 
morphosis on the un- 
shapely physique and 
sluggish brain. We will 
presently endeavor to ex- 
plain those principles for 
using this apparatus up- 
on the application of 
which depend its prac- 
tical benefit to the human 
system. 

The science of health, 
in its relation to muscular development, is briefly this: The 
nutrition supplied by the food is taken up by the blood and 
deposited in those different 
parts of the system needing 
repair, while at the same time 

_the worn-out material is car- 
ried off through the liver, the 
kidneys and the pores of the 
skin. If thecirculation of the 
blood is defective, the supply 
of new material is insufficient 
to replace the waste, impure 
matter accumulates, and a 
state of the system is the result 

Muscular exercise serves to remove this impoverished 
physical condition simply by increasing the flow of 
blood. After propelling the blood through the arteries, 
the force of the heart's action is more or less exhausted, 
necessitating some other impetus to bring the blood 
back through the veins and smaller blood-vessels. This 
function is performed by the muscles which, when 
stimulated to an unusual degree, exert a pressure on 
the veins forcing the blood onward toward the heart. 
In this way increased blood and consequent nutri- 
ment, are brought to the wasted tissues. 

The alternate expansion and contra tin of the mus 
eles while in vigorous action, charges them with fresh 
blood and muscle-making material, bringing an imme- 
diate increase in size and strength. The brain, too, rec 
vast benefit from the quickened circulation, as by this means 
the blood that has been used is drawn down and replaced by 
fresh material. 

Moderate exertion only should be used in all exercises, 
Severe labor is worse than none at all, frequently breaking 
down the very muscles it was designed to develop, or else re 
sulting in a condition technically known as ‘* muscle-bound.” 
When one set of muscles shows signs of fatigue, change im- 
mediately to another, if you would avoid serious consequences. 

The daily exercise should be reduced to a system, in order 

that each set of muscles should receive a share of attention 
An excellent form for 
regular use for women is as follows. It may be divided into 
two parts if found too fatiguing. The exercises should be 
done about twenty-five times by the beginner, gradually in- 
creasing to double that amount. 

Upon rising in the morning stand perfectly erect, and placing 

the dumb-bells (which should weigh at first abouttwo pounds) 
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at your sides, raise them slowly until they almost touch your 
shoulders. This will develop the biceps. 

Next place the dumb-bells on the floor and without bend- 
ing the arms and but slightly the knees, rise to an upright 
position the requisite number of times. This will be found 
of great benefit to the back and loins. 

Rest a moment between each series of exercises or, better 
still, after every dozen movements. 

Now lift the bells backward as far out as possible, keeping 
the elbows straight, and hold them there fora moment. This 
will develop the under side of the arms as well as the upper 
portion of the back. 

Next raise and lower the dumb-bells over the head to 
strengthen the upper part of the arm and the shoulders. 

With the bells held high above your head, lower them 
gradually until the arms are extended horizontally from the 
shoulders, the elbows being kept unbent. This expands the 
chest wonderfully. 

Now for the work on the apparatus. 

Seize the handles of the pulley-weights and bring 
them downward and backward as shown in Fig. III. 
This exerc! the large muscles of the back that con 
trol the arms, and will be found a grand chest ex 
pander. The exercise may be done sitting or standing. 
Again, with the handles in 
each hand, draw them down- 
ward toward the floor, keep 
ing the arms and legs stiff. 
seen in Fig. II. This 
may be made stronger by 
ing the back to the pulley 
weights. It 
strengthen the large muscles 
on the front of the chest and 
abdomen. 


is intended to 


Now grasp one of the handles 
only and make a movement as 
though throwing a stone, (see 
Fig. 1.) changing, as soon asone 
arm becomes tired, to the other. 
This will develop the muscles 
in front of the neck and chest, 
as well as those of the abdo 
men and legs and is an excel 
lent “all-round ” exercise 

Now for the parallel bar, which in this case must be put in 
the upper place. Simply grasp it with both hands and swing 
back and forth on it, at first for not more than thirty seconds, 
always keeping the head well back. This stretches the ribs 
and expands the chest admirably, 

One of the best exercises for de veloping the triceps, or back 
arm, is that known as the “dip.” Place both hands on the 
lower parallel bar, and holding the arms stiff, lift both feet 
off the floor. Now lower the body until the chin is nearly 
parallel with the hands: then rise again until the arms are 
straight once more. This exercise will be found very 
difficult and should not be attempted until some preliminary 
work with the dumb-bells has been undertaken, 
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SPECIAL WORK. 

For the Fleshy.—Walking from three to five milesa day has 
been known to reduce a man weighing some three hundred 
pounds to less than two hundred pounds in the course of six 
months. In this case the walk was taken in all weathers and 
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never once omitted. Running, rowing or horseback riding are 
also splendid exercises for reducing flesh, Of course the diet 
must be regulated carefully and all sugary and starchy foods 
abjured. Beef, mutton, fish, bacon, dry toast, poultry, game, 
ete, may be eaten by the fleshy, but the consumption of 
liquids should be restricted at all times, particularly during 
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or within an hour of meals. Vigorous physical exercise, how- 
ever, is the chief agency in the reduction of avoirdupois. In 
unusual exercise, the blood is more rapidly oxygenated and 
the result is the destruction or burning out of the fat. In addi- 
tion to strict diet and exercise, the fleshy person should not in 
dulge in too much sleep. Six hours should suffice if possible 
provided no ill effects are felt. 

For the Thin.—Take plenty of gymnastic exercise. The 
seeming paradox of increasing and reducing flesh by the 
same means is explained by the gain in appetite and muscle, 
ing more food being eaten and assimilated and the 
Exercise tends to make the body 


necessity 
formation of new tissue. 
normal—#. 


for your height, to cause an increase; if burdened with un- 
healthy avoirdupois, to burn it away and substitute muscle in 
its place. A thin person should sleep as many hours as possi- 
ble, exercise regularly and eat and drink heartily. 

For the Chest.—An excellent exercise for developing the 
chest muscles is the “dip” described above. All work for 
chest development should be done with the lungs filled with 
air, the breath being retained as long as possible. Indeed, 
this should be a feature of all physical exercises. In chest 
work, however, if the lungs are cramped, there is grave 
danger of exercise resulting im harm instead of good, and 
tending to still further contract it. Therefore take deep, full 
breaths while practising. # 

Holding the dumb-bells out horizontally, and keeping the el 
bows stiff, move them slowing upwardsand downwards; this 
will enlarge the muscles of the upper chest, and tends to fill 
out a flat chest. Running, not as fast as you can, but pre- 
serving a uniform speed, is also excellent for this purpose, 
Provided the breath be taken through the nostrils only. 
Much of the work on the parallel bars, referred to above, acts 
directly on the chest. The pulley-weights, too, will also be 
found especially valuable for this purpose. Standing erect 
under the handles, take a deep breath, and, without bending 
the arms, draw the handles slowly downward and outward. 

re until the muscles become tired. ie 

‘or the Biceps or Upper Front.Arm.—Any 
mands the anid of a weight by the hands toward the 


shoulder, exercises the biceps. The ordinary dumb-bell drill 
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where the arms are repeatedly extended in all directions and 
then drawn back, is as good as anything for the development 
of the triceps, which are, after all, a most important part of 
a woman's physique—particularly if she be fond of appearing 
in evening dress and exposing her arms. Almost any work 
which develops the biceps tends to enlarge the front muscles 
of the chest as well. Therefore particular attention should be 
paid to arm-work by the hollow chested. 

For the Triceps or Upper Back Arm.—The ** dip” described 
above, is an ideal exercise for the development of these mus- 
cles, though it must not be attempted until some previous 
work hasbeen accomplished, Pushing againsta wall orextend- 
ing the dumb-bells repeatedly above your head, are excellent 
preliminary exercises for getting this part of the arm in con- 
dition. When you can do the ** dip” twenty-five times with- 
out extreme fatigue, your arms will be the envy of most of 
your acquaintances, 

For the Calf of the Leg.—Rising slowly on the toes or press- 
ing down with the toes as the foot leaves the ground while 
walking, will develop the calf of the leg anywhere from one to 
three inches, if the exercise is persisted in. It is not as easy 
asitsounds, Try it and see. Hopping on one foot, as well 
as jumping, rowing (where the fect are pressed hard against 
the stretcher) and mountain climbing are all wonderful for 
producing fine limbs and an easy, springy step. 

For a Graceful Carriage.—The underlying cause of a stiff 
and ungraceful carriage is the lack of muscular development 
inthe entire body. American women are popularly considered 
to hold the palm in this respect, throwing their weight, while 
walking, mainly on their hips and without bending the knee. 
French women, on the contrary, carry their weight on the 
calf of the leg, bend the knee at cach step, and carry their 
bodies and heads easily. If the muscles of the calf be con 
tracted in walking and the knee bent at every step, the body 
involuntarily throws itself back resulting in a lightness of 
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motion impossible under other conditions. The weight of the 
body should be thrown upon the loins and the legs propelled 
from thence without stiffness of any sort. This flexibility ean 
only be gained by suitable gymnastic exercise which renders 
every portion of the body elastic and pliable. Stiffness will 
then becomean impossibility, and a graceful, elegant carriage 
will be the natural result. 
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HEN looking over the provision which fashion makes 

| K for her votaries, everything seems to be gay and 

brilliant, carrying notes of joy in the very gaudiness 

which marks the colors, in the dash and jauntiness 

of cut and finish. Yet it is not only the light-hearted who 

must think of dress; the many who are plunged in grief must 

no less consider the subject of toilette, and out of their very 

respect for the memory of their lost ones, 

they must have their costumes suitable 

in cut, material and trimming to the 
sad necessities of their position. 

With the coming of death, as with 
birth and marriage, there are certain 
customs which prevail almost univer- 
sally. These were 
once as inexorable 
as the laws of the 
-Medes and Per- 
sians, but in these 
latter days every 
rule is flexible and 
while some people 
stillholdtothe cus- 
toms of a genera- 
tion ago, others 
wear no mourning 
at all, and society, 
which always 
strives for 
the golden 
mean, has 
softened the 
rigor of pass 
ing customs 
and extend 
eda hand to 
those which 
are arriving. 

While 
many wear 
no = mourn- 
ingat all, no 
matter how 
near or dear 
the felative, 
others wear 
plain black, 
avoiding col- 
ors, but not using crépe, and allowing them- 
selves the trimmings of jet and velvet 
which would be used by anyone. Others 
again wear bombazine, Henrietta and other 
lustreless fabrics, and add a garniture of erépe. The 
general custom at present makes two years the 
period during which a widow should wear deep 
mourning, including a erépe veil. This latter should 
be worn over the face at the funeral, and for 
as long a timeafterwards as is necessary in order 
to conceal from the idle public any sudden emotion 
which might be read in the face. Later it can be thrown 
back and then, if desired, a short veil may be worn over the 
face, and the long one may be of nun’s-veiling. It is consid- 
ered in far better taste for a widow to wear the white ruche 
which marks her estate than to omit it. English widows 
wear a little cap even in the house; sometimes this has a 


tiny veil attached, and is so picturesque that it is quite 
desirable, especially for elderly women, 

For parents or grown children it is customary to wear deep 
mourning for one year only, and lighter mourning for a 
second. For little children one cannot wear deep mourning; 
they have escaped so much suffering and so surely gained 
happiness, that much weeping isselfish. But the sore heart is 
within us none the less, and by wearing plain black one escapes 
much annoyance. As for children whose parents are 
taken from them, I would strongly advise no mourning at all, 
Black is depressing and the little ones hate it. At most, six 
months of sombre trappings should suffice. 

Then there is a species of complimentary mourning which 
ons is often obliged to wear for distant relatives and friends. 
This needs no erépe at all, but velvet and bright 
jet are as inappropriate then as in any other case 
of mourning. Plain woolens, lustreless silks and 
_the like are the only materials suitable to periods 
of grief, and over-trimming should be carefully 
avoided in every case. 

Our illustrations will 
show our readers some 
mourning costumes for 

° different occasions. In 
* our first group we show 
a widow and a young 
woman who has lost one 

of her parents. In both 
cases the mourning is 
deep, but rendered hand- 
some by the erépe trim- 
mings. The 
costume 
worn, by the 
widow 
shows two 
“Standard” 
patterns, 
No. 2696, a 
skirt with 
graduated 
box-pleats 
laid on, and 
No, 2707, a 
cape in the 
very latest 
style. The 
skirt is cut 
with only 
three pieces. 
It fits close- 
ly around 
thehips, and 
in the back 
it is gath- 
ered and 
falls in 
godets. The 
box-pleats 
conceal the seams which join the front-piece to the sides. 
The cape, which is very flat back and front, flares widely at 
the shoulders where the pleatings have been made of erépe- 
This rich material is also used for the plastron in front and 
for the collar. In the later periods of widow’s mourning, dull 
silk may replace the erépe. and after the second year the 
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ponnet, veil and ruche may be replaced by a simple hat. 
In the second figure, No. 2651 was the pattern used. Itcon- 
sists of a waist and skirt. The latter is made with the side 


gores wide and the front and back-pieces narrow, the back 
forming & handsome box-pleat. 


The cut is circular and the 
skirt fits closely about the hips. 


The waist has a fitted lining. 
The outer material of the back and also of the front is seam- 
The latter opens over a little vest of erépe, narrowed 
toa point at the waistline. 


less. 


A large collar is curved upward 
in the back and forms points extending well over the shoul- 
ders. This also is made of erépe, and three narrow crépe bands 
trim the skirt. 

On this page is a costume for an elderly lady. It is an ex- 
It is fashioned 
by pattern No, 2447, which provides for both waist and skirt. 
The bodice has a fitted lining over which the outer material 
isadjusted. In the back it fits smoothly across the shoulders 
and in lieu of seams small pleats hold the extra fullness close 
to the lower portion. The fronts stop at the darts, the cen- 
tral portion of the lining being covered by a full vest of 
black net. On each side of this extend revers, narrow at the 
waistline and broad at the shoulders, where they are slashed 
and continue in a deep rounding collar across the back. 
These revers are made of erépe. The skirt has a demi-train 
which may be shortened to walking length according to per 
forations in the pattern. The fit is insured by the slope of 
and at each side of the front breadth is a panel of 
The regulation lawn collar and cuffs finish the neck 
and wrists. If erépe be too costly or otherwise undesirable, 
dull silk may be substituted as trimming. 


cellent model for either street or house wear. 


the gores, 


erépe. 
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The half figure shown above offers a pretty model for 
a house waist for one who is in half mourning. It can be 
made by pattern No, 2576. The prettiest material will, of 
course, be silk, but Henrietta would be more satisfactory on 
the score of its wearing qualities. The waist has the favored 

* full front with a single box-pleat down the centre. This is 
here overlaid with guipure lace of open pattern, Square 
pieces of the same extend over the shoulders, and are ap- 
plied to the upper pleatlike portion of the sleeve, while a soft 
collar finishes the neck. 

The new materials show many weaves which are suitable 
for mourning wear. The most beautiful of these are un- 
doubtedly the erépons of the rock variety and other very 
rough weaves, One leading house is displaying a material re- 
sembling crépe cloth, crossed in pl ‘ashion by broad bands 
of plain material almost as glossy as satin; other pieces of the 
same kind of cloth had plain stripes used in place of 
the plaid, while others again were figured like armure weaves, 
These will all make extremel lish street dresses, and will 
even be suitable for dinner dresses during the period which 
one passes entirely at home. They are sufficiently handsome 
to render trimming unnecessary, but the effect near the face 
will be considerably softened by the use of chiffon, French 
crépe, etc. This will be particularly to the advantage of the 
old and of the young. The middle-aged woman gains so 
much in style by extreme simplicity that it is an open 
question whether or not a frou-frou effect would be equally 

to her advantage. 

The collars and cuffs worn in general by widows are so 
picturesque that T think them very desirable. They are 
not troublesome to make, but they are very perishable if 
made of crépe lisse; a better material for general use is 
sheer white lawn. This has the advantage of being 
washable, but the average laundress makes a Sorry job 
of it. The cuffs should be shaped to fit the arm and 
should have three bands of double material and two of single. 
Loops and buttons are the best fastening. The collar should 
simply turn over and be double at the outer edge. Soft Fedo- 
ra ruching makes a pretty finish for neck and wrists and for 
those who look well in stiff things, plain starched collars and 
cuffs with a black border may be used. 
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or three shifts of this kind dur. 


v) ing the season, until your 
E e@ plants are in eight or ten inch 
pots. 
vs To grow this plant well, very 


bs = rich soil must be given, as it 

NI is a gross feeder. It is 
ny) E Neb REXFORD necessary to give it 
33 amount of water daily. While 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. making vigorous growth dur 
i he hot weather of summer, 
it will be necessary to water 
1: THE rose is the queen your plants as often as twice a day, in order to have them do 


p ae _ 


of flowers at all times, their best. If you ne ct to shift your plants when more 
the chrysanthemum is  root-room is required, or to give them as much water as they 
little less than queen during the late fall, and for a time it need, you check their development, and from such a check 
even seems to dispute 
titles with the royal rose. 
It would not dare do 
this, however, if its sea 


- they will not recover 


fully during the entire 
season. It is therefore 
of the utmost importance 
son werealong one. Its that you grow them on 
without a check of any 
kind. Chrysanthemums 
are often infested with 
aphis. Thisinsect great- 
ly injures the plants and 
quite destroys the beauty 


brief reign gives it a 
popularity that would 
soon wane if the flower 
lasted all the year. 

The chrysanthemum 
is popular for three rea- 
sons: it is beautiful and 
wonderfully varied in its 
color and in many of its 
forms; it blooms at a 
season when there are 
few other flowers, thus 
concentrating attention 
upon itself and brighten- 
ing that time of year 
when everything seems 


of the flowers if not 
promptly checked. I 
know of nothing better 
to drive the pest away 
than an infusion of sul- 
pho-tobacco soap, ap 
plied with a syringe 
throwing a fine spray. 
The best plan is to act on 
the defensive and “head 
off” the aphis by fre 
quent application of this 
insectide during the en- 
tire season. 

I would not advise 
putting the plants in the 
ground, because it will 
be necessary to lift them 
at just the time when 
they ought not to have 
their roots disturbed. 


dullest; and anyone can 
grow it, and grow it 
well, if willing to give it 
the care it needs. In- 
deed, a person unwilling 
to give a plant necessary 
care ought never to be 
the possessor of one, 
Chrysanthemums are * 
generally grown from 
cuttings rooted early in 
the spring, but Tam un- 
der the impression that 
plants grown from 
sprouts which spring up 
about the roots of the 
old plants produce 
stronger and healthier 
growth than those grown ( simply monstrosities. 
from cuttings. In order Tue H. BE. Win Riétge enideh ow ering 
to produce as many cuttings as possible, the dealers force their period, is over, cut away all the old top, and put the pots in 
stock plants to such an extent that offshoots from them seem, the cellar. Give no water, and leave them there until March. 
of late, to be lacking in v itality andthe result is—weak plants Then bring them up anc 
and inferior flowers. When strong root-cuttings, or shoots to well and keeping them 
which good roots are attached, can be had, I much prefer elsewhere directed, 
them. There is no trouble in securing them if you winter 


-Keep them in pots. 

Do not sacrifice a large 
number of medium-sized 
flowers for a few enor 
mous ones, as the florists 
do. The great flowers 
of the fall shows are 


ER CHRYSANTHEMUM, 


1 start them into growth by watering 
in the light and from them obtain, as 


plants for the coming season’s use. I 
have no particular class of this flower to ady 
over old plants, as each one will throw up dozens of vigorous is such a difference in tastes that 


sprouts in March, when brought from the cellar, and each fied with any one of them. 
will make a good plant. Cut the Sprouts apart in such a colors and varieti 
manner as to give each one a bit of root, and pot them 


ise, because there 
all persons will not be satis 
There is such a wide range of 


among the various classes that all tastes 


f in- ought to be gratif 
tosmall pots of rich soil. When the roots fill the soil in this THE EASTER LILY 


pot, shift to one of a size or two larger. There should be two The very best bulb we | 


ive for winter forcing is Lilium 


a 
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Harrisi, more generally known as Bermuda or Easter lily. 
[ris a most beautiful flower, of the purest white, with petals 
of waxen texture, of stately habit, delicious fragrance, and 
the easiest culture. It is more sure tobloom thana hyacinth, 
and its beauty So exceeds that of all other bulbs that no one 
who sees it will hesitate in choosing it in preference to any of 
the : 

Procure bulbs of some reliable dealer as early in fall as pos- 
charge a little more for them 
than irresponsible parties do, but the extra amount charged 
is money well invested. Get large bulbs. Small ones gener- 
ally bloom but the plants grown from them will not have 
more than one or two flowers, while large, strong bulbs will 
be pretty sure to bear from six to a dozen flowers each. 

Pot the bulbs, as soon as received, in a soil of light, rich 
loam. I 
eight and nine 


sible. Our best dealers may 


use 


inch pots, put 
ting from three 
to four bulbs in 
pot. If 


each 


the bulbs are 
extra large, 
two to a pot 


may be enough. 
Put in enough 
soil to about 
half fill the pot. 
Into this crowd 
the bulbs; 
cover them to 
the depth of an 


then 


inch, water 
well, and set 
them away in 
a cool, dark 
I for roots 


to form. Do 
not bring them 
to the light un- 
til tops have 
begun to show. 
As the stalk 
reaches up, fill 
in about it with 


soil until the 
pot is full. 
This may be 


considered a 
whim, but it is 
notone. Roots 
out 
from the stalks 
of nearly all lilie 
ing in as advised, these roots are giv’ 
and the plant is properly supported by sah 
not followed, and the bulbs are near the top of the pot, these 
stalk-roots will not be able to reach any soil, and consequent- 
ly they will fail to develop, and the plants will not be as 
anted so that natural conditions 


are sent 


CHRYSANT! 


above the bulb, and by potting low and fill 
ia chance to develop, 
If this plan is 


v 


corous as they would if pl 
of growth can be imitated. 
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ransition stage during this 
fully established as yet in 
e so, and all that 


House-plants are in a sort of tr 
month. They have not become 
their new quarters, but are trying to becom ; : 
n be expected of them is that they will hold their = he nh 
hich prevail indoors. The 
Do not 


against unfavorable conditions W : 
change from out-door life is 4 most trying one. 
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attempt to hurry them forward. Let them take their time, 
and by and bye, when conditions are more favorable, flowers 
may reasonably be looked for from them, if they have been 
given proper treatment. 

This brings up the question: What 7s proper treatment ? 

Proper treatment is that best calculated to keep the plants 
in a healthy condition. And as no plant can be healthy that 
is not grown under conditions imitating as nearly as possible 
those of nature, it follows that the more nearly our treatment 
corresponds to the out-door life of the plant, the better will be 
our chances of success. 

Out of doors, a plant has fresh, pure air in unlimited quan- 
tities, The atmosphere about it is moist at night. The soil 
is never soaked with water for long at a time, but it is always 
moist, Can we imitate these conditions in the house? The 
reply is: Yes, 
toa certain ex- 
tent. 

We can give 
liberal supplies 
of fresh air if 
we set about 
doing so, but 
the trouble is, 
we seldom ** set 
about it.” But 
if the amateur 
florist starts out 
with the deter 
mination to at 
tain the high- 
est degree of 
success possi- 
ble, and is will- 
ing to do all 
that can be 
done to insure 
that success, 
she will make 
it a rule to air 
herplants daily, 
and a faithful 
adherence to 
this rule will do 
much to make 
them vigorous. 
Let it be borne 
in ammind that 
plants breathe, 
and they can- 
not be healthy 


if they have to 
breathe the 
t the windows of 
in it, are opened 


See to it the 


or a doc 


same air over and over again. 
the room in which your plants 
on every pleasant day, and pure air isallowed to fill the room. 
Do not open the windows at which your plants stand, or a 
door which will allow the cold air to blow directly on them, 
but let it come in from some place at a distance, so that its 


mixture with the air in the room will rob it of its chill before 
it reaches them. You will find that this practice, carried out 
daily, will not only benefit the plants in the room but the 
human occupants thereof, as well; the result will be that you 
will come to depend on it as much as your plants do. 

Our living-rooms, as & general thing, are too warm, and the 
air in them, though it may be comparatively pure, is too dry. 
In such an atmosphere plants are sure to suffer greatly. The 
foliage will turn yellow, after a little, and fall off, and buds, 
if there are any, will be blighted. Examine the leaves and 
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you will find, in nine cases out of ten, that the red spider is 
at work on them, for this is the kind of an atmosphere that 
exactly suits this pest. He will multiply with such rapidity 
that in a short time your plants will be covered, and the utter 
ruin of many kinds is only a question of time. Many do not 
suspect his presence, for he is of such infinitesimal size that 
he escapes observation, but generally tiny webs can be seen 
under the leaves, and keener scrutiny will show something 
moving that seems more like a bit of Cayenne pepper dust 
than anything else; this is the red spider. It hardly seems 
possible that this tiny atom can do injury to a plant, but it is 
really more destructive than anything else in the shape of a 
plant enemy that I have ever had any experience with. The 
only remedy is water. The spider will not stay where the air 
is moist. Therefore arm yourself with a syringe that throws 
a fine stream of water with considerable force, and wage 
vigorous warfare against him. 
Turn each plant on its side, 
and be sure that every leaf is 
wet, aboveand below. Do this 
not only every day, but two or 
three times a day, if possible, 
at the outset, aiming to keep 
the leaves moist all the time in 
order to give the spider to un- 
derstand that you “‘mean busi- 
ness,” and that there will be % 
no compromise, He will **die ~ 
hard,” but die or depart he 
will, if you persevere. If your 
plants are badly infested when 
you begin your fight, itmay be % 
advisable to start out by giv- 
ing them a bath in water heat- 7 
ed to a degree of 120 Fahren- 
heit. Dip the entire top in the © 
water, and allow it to remain - 
under for half a minute at a | 
time. Repeat this at intervals, 
for two or three days, and you 
will kill many of the spiders, 
thus expediting matters con- 7 
siderably, as the hot water will 
do immediate execution, while 
daily showering is slower in its 
effects. Do not, however, 
treat very soft-wooded and 
tender plants in this manner. 

After you have the red spider 
in check, do not omit the daily 
use of the syringe. Don’t de- 
pend on the use of whisk- 
brooms or toy sprinklers. A 
brass syringe will cost two or Liutom Hararst. 
three dollars, but it will last a lifetime, and with it good 
work can be done. Keep water evaporating constantly on 
thestove or register. If the plant-table or shelves are covered 
with sand which is kept thoroughly saturated, a constant 
evaporation will be taking place among the plants, by which 
they will be greatly benefitted. 


THEN comes the question: How often should plants be 
watered and how much should be given them at a time? 

This is aquestion that cannot beanswered by any set rule, but 
there is a rule by which all successful florists are governed, 
to a great extent, and that is to water only when the surface 
of the soil looks dry, and then to water so thoroughly that 
some will run off through the hole in the bottom of the pot. 
Of course there are exceptions to this rule, for some plants 
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require a great deal more water than others, while some need 
very little, but it isa pretty safe rule to follow in the main, 
Study of your plants, and a knowledge of their habits and 
requirements, will enable you to modify the treatment intelli 
gently when necessary. Of course it is ex} scted that pots 
will be provided with good drainage; otherwise there might 
be considerable harm done by indiscriminate watering. Un- 
drained pots retain so much moisture in the soil that it soon 
becomes sour, and the roots are diseased in consequence. Be 
sure, therefore, to provide good drainage. 


PLANTS at this season will not be making active growth, 
consequently their roots will not be in a condition to make 
use of much water. There will be little sunshine, and about 
all the evaporation that takes place will be caused by the heat 
Therefore especial care must be taken to not 

give your plants more water 
than they can dispose of. It is 
at just such a period as this that 
the general rule given above 
deserves careful attention. 


of the room. 


Ir THE green louse or aphis 
makes his appearance on your 
plants, as he is quite likely to 
do, promptly give him a recep- 
tion with an infusion of sulpho 
tobacco soap, applying it with 
a syringe. or, if you have none, 
by dipping the plant in it. 
The latter method is more ef- 


fective, because more 
but it is more 
troublesome. More plants can 


be treated in the same length of time, 
however, by dipping, than by the use of 
the syringe. 


“XCELLENT house plants for the winter are 
the various members of the orchid fam 
People have somehow imbibed a very erroneous 
idea that orchids are uniformly difficult of 
culture. Now, some orchids are easil, 
even by amateurs, and their great beauty 
will more than compensate for any trouble 
which they require one totake. They demand 
good drainage and an abundance of moisture. 

ONE o¥ the most ornamental plants for house decoration 
is the fieus, a very useful genus to which the F. elastica, 
or India-rubber tree belongs. All the members of this 
family have beautiful glossy green leaves of a leathery 
texture, and grow wellindoors. They need a great deal 
of water and good drainage. There are several varieties 
besides the one already named, notably the F. Indica, which 
has small, round, dark green leaves, and the F. quercifolia 
-which has leayes resembling those of the oak. 


aised, 


ANOTHER plant for interior decoration is the Genista, It 
can stand northern weather out of doors until the end of 
October or even later and if planted in rich mulch and abun- 
dantly watered it will be ready for a ten-inch pot when re 
moved to the house. Here it requires the same conditions, 
# cool atmosphere and plenty to drink. It is, of course, too 
large for the table, but may be freely robbed of foliage in 
order that it may be combined with flowers. The green of 
this plant is not of an aggressive shade, and flowers of all 
delicate colors will harmonize well with it, those of pink and 
yellow perhaps best. 
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[inings and ‘Trimmings for Stylish Gowns. 
A LETTER TO A COUNTRY COUSIN. 


AM sure, my dear Julie, that you stare as you open this 
f letter, and smile, yes, positively laugh at my sketches. 
What has an anchorite like you, buried in the woods of 
far-away Florida, to do with the fashions that hold un 
disputed sway in this great metropolis? You may think that 
aneat gingham gown, held at the waist by a pretty silk belt 
with a clasp of sterling silver is the extremity of your necess 
ities. Well, perhaps for the present you are right, because 
for the present you are in the wilderness, where your only 
visitors are your neighbors who, like yourself, adapt them 
selves to the exegencies of their position. But, Mademoiselle 
Julie, you are not going tostay in Florida;—now, don't 
protest, for you know you will do as I wish in the end 
you are coming to New York with Jack who will be 
at Bitter-Sweet in just three weeks and will bring you 
back with him for a nice long visit—no, forashort one, 
for it would seem short, dearie, if youstayed ten years. 
So now you can begin to guess what my sketches 
They are to show you 


mean 
what you must have for your 
journey and f r the beginning of 
your stay with us. 

I have considered your com- 
plexion, your height and your 
figure and you may depend upon 
my selections as suitable for you 
and as being in the latest style, 
while at th 
any exagge 


same time free from 
ations which would 


make them among the modes 
which pass before the garment 


has prover itself worth its cost. 

Fist of all I have chosen you 
a reefing jacket. It will be com 
fortable for the beginning of 
your journey worn open, as I 
have shown you in my sketch, 
while as New York 


and the weather becomes colder 


you near 


it is so arranged that you can 
fasten it across your chest, and, 
with your boa around your neck, 
be quite comfortable. Besides, 
it will be very serviceable during 
the Indian summer which comes 


this month, and afterwards you 
can lay it away until spring. 

1 can almost he ou exclaim 
aut the size of the but 
really, Julie dear, they are not a 
bit overgrown. 


sleeves, 


Sleeves now are 
made with yards and ds of 
material, till one looks quite, 
well—portly. Of course broadcloth won't stand out by 
itself; its very weight makes it droop sorrowfully down 
with a “please support me " air that is very trying. But you 
know how it isalways; whatever must be, will be, and if sleeves 
must stand out, some one will find a way to muke them do so. 
Of course the way has been found, and stiff interlinings are 
There are ever so many of these: hair-cloth, 
grass-cloth, erinoline and dozens of others, but most of them 
Weigh so much that it takes the strength of an elephant to 
carry them. Worse still, after 4 few days they crush and 


the means. 
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flatten so that one’s beautiful spreading skirt becomes a cling 
ing mass of hard ridges, and one’s bouffant sleeves look like a 
pillow after a night's use. By far the best of them is Fibre 
Chamois. Its name is deseriptive; it is made of fibre, and 
wes its elasticity to the natural irrepressibility of the mate 
rial and not to starch and glue. Of course the result is satis 
factory. We put it into our skirts, go out into the rain and 
ot after sitting down in our damp 
ame shapely skirt as ever, the Fibre 


get as damp as we please, 


ness we rise with the 


Chamois not only preserving its own shape but keeping the 
cloth smooth and unwrinkled. 

If you buy the Fibre Chamois yourself 
be sure, Julie, to get the genuine article; 
it has the name stamped plainly on it, 
and is the only thing of the kind worth 
having; the various imitations are utter- 


ly worthless. 

It is really wonderful stuff, Julie 
dear, and you must use it in 
yur reefer sleeves, for no mat 


ter how much the sea air may 
effect your curls and frizzes, it 
will be powerless to take the 
style away from your jacket 
You conclude that you 
will accept my suggestions and 
will let mesend youthe materials 
for the things I have selected 
1 will also send you patterns for 
them and your own deft fingers 
can do the rest. For the reefer 
there is a ** Standard” pattern 
No. 2599, which will make it 
nice 

I will d you a silk waist all 
made and you can wear it with 
your reefer and a skirt. 


see I 


I have 
sketched this on the figure with 
the 
It is also 


your reefing jacket, 
model is a lovely one. 
a“ Standard” pattern, No. 25 
and is made in a single piece of 
circular cut with a single seam 
down the centre of the back. I 
send you a sample of the cloth | 
have selected. It has a design 
in Delft blue on a ground of 
black. It is forty-six inches 
wide, so you will need only five 
‘ds for your skirt. 

And be sure, Julie, to inter 
line the skirt with Fibre 
Chamois. I would not use a silk 
lining in this dress, it really is not necessary. Get Midnight 
Fast Black Dress Lining; it is strong and light and warranted 
nottocrock. Besides, it will wash, so that if you geta drench. 
ing you need not mind. 

I also send you a sketch of the latest in wraps. It is a 
species of sleeveless jacket, very long, full shoulder-pieces like 
wings keeping the arms warm. It is these wings which give 
the wrap its style, but there must be no droop about them. so 
line them also with the Fibre Chamois. 
than No. 10. 


and 


Get a heavier grade 
One blessing of this interlining is that it comes 
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in so many different weights and widths that one can 
always be suited. Some of it is seventy inches wide and 
then it is lovely for table covers, portiéres and things of 
that kind. Besides, it is so soft that it can be pleated, 
shirred and gathered like the sheerest silk and the sewing 
machine runs through it as easily as through muslin. 

The sketch which I send you of a cape, is to show you 
what mine is like. You see it has the same expansion at 
the shoulder and I have interlined it all with Fibre 
Chamois just as I have advised you to do with yours. 

Ihave something really handsome for a calling gown 
and I have sent you the model of one. It will show your 
handsome figure to advantage. Both sleeves and skirt 
require stiffening, and there is no better material for this 
than the Fibre Chamois. I am afraid that you will think 
that my ideas of fashion begin and end with interlinings 
and stiffenings, but really, Julie dear, unless you have 
these as they should be, nothing ¢ will give you style; 
and I remember so well the slinky lawns which you wore 
last spring that I am afraid you will think my ideas ex 
treme and will hesitate to adopt them. I send you one or 
two fashion magazines that will show you the ultra state 
of expansion which is sometimes reached and then you 
will appreciate the modesty of my suggestions. 

All the fashions this fall point to increased circumference 
as the general tendency, and [ can't say that I am sorry. 
We little people can make ourselves important by skirts 
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which stand out so as to add at least an inch to our stature 
and by sleeves which give an air of actuality to our diminutive 
figures, while you tall and stately people can rejoice in added 
dignity attained by the prosaic method of stiffening 
your skirts. That is why I insist so much upon the import 
ance of a proper interlining, and, by the way, the quantity as 
well as the quality is important. Some people line their 
skirts only to a depth of about twenty inches, but if you use 
such a light material as Fibre Chamois, you can, without in 
convenience, ¢: it all the way to the waist 

Now, do not be extravagunt, Julie, as you sometimes are. 
and get silk for your linings and hair-cloth for your interlin 
ings. This is a case where price is not a fair criterion and 
you will be much better satisfied if you spend less and get 
Fibre Chamois for all stiffening and Midnight Black Dress 
Linings for all but your best bib and tucker which I will allow 
you to line with silk. Even this, however, you had better 
allow me to buy for you because here in the city we have s0 
many opportunities at the various sales of dhtaining an extra 
good thing for our money. 

There was a silk sale recently at McCreery’s, and 1 bought 
some lovely plaid taffetas, to make waists for the children. 
for only seventy-tive cetits ayard, whereas for months past 1 
have been longing for that same silk but could not afford it 
because it was double this price. 

You would be surprised to see how much plaid is worn. 1 
love it myself so that its popularity is a delight to me. but 
people do make such bad use of it. One sees women who 
must measure fully thirty inches around the waist and the 
balance in proportion boldly coming out in a huge bright 
plaid, content that they are dressed in the very latest styk 
and regardless of the fact that their five feet of height seem 
four and their two feet of breadth seem si Indeed, it is # 
constant marvel to me that with such a variety of materials 
and styles, most people select the very least becoming of al! 
and are perfectly content. ‘ 

One word in conclusion, Julie: don't buy a hat until you get 
here. There are so many styles that you can easily find one 
both becoming and in fashion 
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EFORE all else, the boys and girls who are 
some day going to be the ruling gener 
ation of our country, should be taught to 
be outwardly flexible to all varieties of 
custom and differences of habit; then what 
a delightfully harmonious race we would 

be! Mind, we say ‘outwardly flexible.” Inward 

bending or swaying one despises, but yielding 
one’s own desires and habits, fitting oneself into 
any groove, is admirable indeed. Never confuse 
adaptability and suppleness; the meaning of the latter, like 

* many an old word, has degenerated, and though a century ago 
it simply meant pliant and yielding, to-day it means a servile 
pliancy ; so, beware of confounding the two—one is commend- 

able, the other despicable. Some of us are, unfortunately, 
born with stiff necks, but not half themultitude of grumbling, 
growling, fault-finding people are composed of these. Look 
at the parrenus, who are but lately accustomed to any special 
routine, these are the ones who continually remind you that 
they really cannot stand the coffee and roll served before 
rising, and the dejenner a la fourchette. Why come to 
Paris, to France, if one cannot bow to French custom? Why 
travel at all if not to see the different styles of living, the 
different lands to live in; the customs and the lands which 
blend and associate so intangibly yet so indissolubly that when 
one stops to wonder whether the land and climate cause the 
customs and habits or vice versa, one is lost in a labyrinth of 


doubt. The hours that we keep in our occidental homes we 
can scarcely hope to keep unchanged in the brilliant orient; 


in dingy London lodgings, as when visiting a country squire. 

What amusement are a dear old lady's tears of joy over 
her youngest grandson's latest successful dental achievements 
if the blessed element of sympathy. alias adaptability, be 
lacking! Starched, stiffened, paralyzed in their own ways. 
riveted in the same old grooves that their fathers and 
mothers have trod for ages, the unadaptable plod along, never 
swerving to escape the scratch of a bramble. never stooping 
to accommodate their height to an overhanging bough which 
will give them a good hard knock—just tramp, tramp, tramp 
to the same old tune and in the same old shoes, no matter if 
the soil be pasture land or prairie, wooded slope or the icy 
mountain roadway 

More than one of these unadaptable people has lost his life 
through a question of head-gear or dress, or by forcing his 
way into places that the rightful authorities had debarred 
from him An overweening curiosity and openly expressed 
disdain for other people's ideas, are sentiments fit only for 
rm ’ vo SARS 

Almost all the happiness and contentment in life is to be 
had simply from this power of adapting oneself to cireum- 
stances, making the best of opportunities, respecting other 
people’s angles, and persuading them to do the same for us. 
Taking the goods the gods provide, and not complaining if 
one’s daily food be bread and cheese instead of locusts and 
honey, — 

Food is, indeed, a constant source : 
ber of people who have not yet learned to make their gas 
tronomie demands subject to the supply. 4 pend 
Englishman grumbles at the patés of France, the sr ~~ 
Germany, the maccaroni of Italy, and the natives of each ol 
these in turn swear at the coarse palate that can stand a diet 
of rare beef, boiled puddings and tea. The blessed eve = 
is to forget one’s old life and merge into a new: To = +2 
tobe an American in America, a Irishman in Ireland, a 


of annoyance to a num 


Better still if one 
can be a Mohommmedan in Mecea. a Jew in Jerusalem, an Es- 
juimau in Greenland. 

In two cases of partial physical disablement, what a differ- 
ence there may be! The one man turns his face to the wall 
and weeps, curses the fate that has brought him to such a 
pass, forgetting that a little strength is still left him to do 
some wee bit of good. He has himself wheeled about in a 
chair making life miserable to all those who come in contact 
with him, souring even the love that would have wrapped 
him round had he but willed it. This is the stiff-necked 
variety. The adaptable man turns his misfortunes over in his 
mind and comes to the conclusion that though many things 
are taken from him, much is still left him; he has more time 
for reading and studying, for keeping himself abreast of the 
times—ahead of them, even—till his presence is sought by old 
friends and new, and fitting himself into a new groove, he 
lightens weary hours for himself, helps some other traveller 
on life's way, and, not least by any means, keeps the shadow 
that darkens his own life from darkening the lives of those 
about him. 

We most often see this lovely kind of adaptability with in- 
valid women who make their rooms veritable fairy bowers, 
little havens of peace where the world-stained traveller gladly 
resis his head, away from the glare and bustle of the world 
in a quiet nook where he always finds a cheery word ef sym- 
pathy and a metaphorical pat on the shoulder. And then 
what a lesson th The sweet, unselfish patience and adapt- 
ability to sorrowful circumstances; the bearing all the pain, 
with perhaps no kind of mental beauty to lighten it, only a 
great large heart and breadth of vision that makes its owner 
feel but a drop in the world’s great bucket, and circumstances 
but a blanket to be drawn about one closely, not spread wide 
with the corners left to flap in the wind. 

For our pecuniary state, adaptability is greatly needed. 
Cutting the coat according to the cloth is not a bad plan, and 
is one that will leave fewer rents and gaps in the end. With 
a couple of yards to go on, some people map out a cloak, all 
ruffles and flounces and furbelows, that would take at least 
twenty 

Nothing is so painful. such a cover-all kind of a pain, as 
the want of adapting one’s desires to one’s means. The fact 
that an income is three hundred a year, seems to some people 
sufficient reason for spending four, and then, when the 
charity-box is passed round to more saving relatives for 
means to pay numberless debts, their inadaptability is pleaded 
as an excuse for improvidence. But there is the fairer side: 
the happy people who limit their desires to their means. who 
have always something on hand because they never spend the 
last available farthing recklessly. 

This course is possible to anyone who will yield to cireum- 
stances and can slip out of the old form and run into the 
new like so much honey, and find as much good in the one as 
in the other. One who truly seeks this good with the inten- 
tion .of finding it there, may be absolutely sure of not being 
disappointed, for there is good in every position, in every cir- 
cumstance of life, and new sensations should broaden not 
narrow U5 

Browning says of man most truly: * The more he gets to 
know of his own life's adaptabilities, the more joy-giving will 
his life become, and with this purpose ahead, many of the 
petty difficulties that are so often stumbled against will be 
put aside and contentment, the greatest of all earthly gifts, 
will be attained.” 


Parisian in Paris, or an Italian in Italy. 
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D URING these hard times, more than ever before. a new 


occupation for women is eagerly sought and w rmily 

welcomed. By the hundreds who are anxious to join 

the ranks of the workers, leather work ought to receive 
appreciative consideration, and a little practical advice by an 
experienced teacher will not come amiss. 

None of the minor arts is more fascinating than this; it is 
far easier than wood-carving or metal embossing, and brings 
much larger returns. It requires only ordinary intelligence, 
a slight knowledge of drawing—just so much 
as will enable one to enlarge or reduc+ 
patterns—and one cannot fail to turn 
it to a profitable account. 

DESIC 

As regards 
simplest are the best 
actual work. The more 
elaborate and difficult ones 
generally confused, 

Of course, original designs are 
preferable, but for these it will be 
necessary to ucquire some knowledge of 
drawing. 


the 
for 


designs, 


seem 


TOO 

For the simplest leather work, 
cheap implements are required. Those shown on page § 

willbeample. The tracing wheel is used to run lines or indent 

them in the leather and is useful for rapid work. There is also 

the spur wheel used to prick out patterns and the dotted wheel 

for making dotted lines. The common tracer is like the end of 

a screw driver and is mounted on asmall piece of stecl. 

prefer it to the wheel. The spade point resembles an eraser 

with a dull edge. The awl tracer is a fine point curved, used 

for tracing lines in cut leather work. 

The matts, stamps or indenters are very important. They 

re made of iron or steel and resemble large nails or spikes. 

The ends are cut into many forms. Of those shown, No. 1 

Te produces the 

irregular granu 

lated 

of morocco. 


only very few and 


Many 


appearance 
No. 
2 is cross-hatche 
A small ound 
mark like the de 
gree sign is used 
for delicate work 
in hard leather. 
Almost anyone 
will be able to 
make stamps with 
bits of nail rod or 
even the heads of 
large nails filed 
across. A good 
stamp, which. will 
corrugate a stamp 
perfectly well, can 
be cut with a pen- 
knife on the end 
of a bit of wood. 
Moulders are 
differently shaped 
points used to 
mould, indent or 
press the softened 
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Work. 


leather into shape, as, for instance, to round and turn the 

With these may be included the eup and 

Border tools are stamps made in 

a variety of patterns such as rosettes, stars. diamonds or 

The 

mallet is used forlarge work, such as matting or corrugating 
backgrounds and heavy outlining, 

The student will also need a board, made in three pieces, so 

that it may be wet without warping. A * or 

marble is better, and can generally be ob 

tained cheaply at a stone 

tools are all that « 

sary; they may be added to, how- 

ever. 


leaves of flowers. 
ball tools of repoussé work. 


crosses which are very effective as lines of ornament 


slab of sla 
yard. These 
absolutely ni 


In addition several 
flat and pointed, a br: 
wooden ruler, blotting paper 
and thin water-proof stuff 
or oil-cloth, 


awls, 


S48 or 


COM pAsses, Ba 
couple of towels, 

d a very 
penknife 
Tacks or 
paper and drawing materials will complete 

the outfit. 

Many special tools for moulding are made, and after 
atime the pupil will want sp 


scissors, 
fine pointed and 
indis 


bladed will be 


pensable. drawing pins, 


vially designed mattis 
Iron or steel tools, even when kept w 
to dis 
better. 


1 burnished 
ivory, horn, brass or 


are apt 
color leather; agate wood are 
LEATHER 

The leather is of course of great importance. According to 
the work undertaken, it may be of any hardness or thickness, 
but for the beginner who should do simple work, sheet leather 
is best ; for outlining or stamping, basil or russet of the natu 
ral light brown color is employed. Better and more expen 
sive are the sheets of leather such as is used for the uppers of 
shoes. For cutting and moulding, tine saddle leather is used 
and for the most delicate artistic work very tine and hard 
leather is essential 

To do good work it is 
essential to do something 
original, 
just what 
Leather work, as taught 
in most manuals, is 
limited chiefly to making 
artificial 
flowers in 


not to repes 


others do. 


and 
imitation of 


leaves 
carved wood; some in 
clude bouilli or 
stamped work, but none, 
as far as I know, teach 
what was the great 
lialian art of the four 
teenth eentury: carving 
in rawhide, which pro 
duced work of intense 
hardness, enduring even 
to the present day and 
bringing fabulous prices 
because it is considered a 
lost art. Beyond these 
is the art of picture- 
making, very beautiful 
and but little practised. 


cuir 
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_ = This offers a wide 
field for it is not 
generally known 
that any drawing 
or etching, how 
ever delicate, that 
can be produced 
on paper may be 
produced with a 
point as well as by 
eutting on hard 
leather. This is 
not an imitativeart 
but an original one 
of great import 
ance. All these 
methods of work 
will be described 
in this series of 
articles. 
OUTLIN o AND 
GROUNDING. 
After soaking a 
piece of leather for 
a few minutes, or, 
if it be thin, mere 
lydipping it, tack 
one end to the 
board and draw it 
out carefully in all 
directions before 
fastening the other 
end and sides. It 
will adhere with- 
out fastening to 
slate or marble, 
except for very 
fine work when 
clamps should be 


used. Draw the 


Cup Teel pattern on paper 
and with the prick wheel trace it lightly on the leather, going 
over the outline with a crayon pencil or with India ink. 
Then with a small tracer go over the whole, pressing deeply. 
Do not just stamp the tracer and remove it and stramp again. 
but learn to run or slide the tracer along while pressing or 
hammering. At first do this with the wheel, afterwards 
with the hand tracer, Then take a matt and stamp close 
up to the outlining, never touching the same place twice and 
using the tool so that its distinct shape and design may not 
appear anywhere. If the outline disappear as it will if the 
leather be too soft or too wet, go over it again with the tracer. 
If the work becomes too dry while working. moisten it 
slightly with a sponge. f 

If the leather be too hard or dry it will not take impressions; 
if too wet it will lose its sharpness of outline. When it has 
once been fairly well wet through and then allowed to dry for 
a day it will be in good condition, and when it seems grow!ns 
hard a very little moisture will revive it. No exact directions 
can be gi but practice will be the best form of instruction. 

Where general effect rather than minute finish is desired, 
the smooth wheel is better than the tracer, this being used, 
however, for all fine corners. 

The firmer and harder the leather, the clearer and more 
durable will be the impressions made. Spongy and soft or 
thin leather may have body given to it by being 7 
water strongly infused with alum and afterwards ered = 
examples which we give are of the easiest and most eleme : 
tary kind of work, but they should be thoroughly masterec 
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before going further. It is a kind of work which may be ap- 
plied toa great deal of large and very striking decorative 
work for sereens. doors, etc. 

Before going further I wish to impress upon the student 
the great importance of thoroughly mastering the first stages. 
if she desires to become a really artistic worker able to pro- 
duce specimens of commercial value. In the large majority 
of cases. all students of the minor arts would progress twice as 
rapidly if they would only devote double the time they do to 
rudimentary practice. 

The first step in leather ~vork is to learn to run the lines 
clearly, cleanly and sufficiently deeply where it is required, 
with either the wheel. or tracer or awl point, and to find how 
and when to touch them up, renew them and make them 
effective. That isto say, the pupil should practice on waste 
leather until he can etch lines, so as even to execute pictures 
with them. It seems a simple thing to trace a line, but a 
great deal of practice is necessary in order to do it well. 

After a little working in embossing sheet leather with wheel 
or tracer and stamps. the student will sometimes find it very 
difficult to get the wheel into corners or to outline with it 
very small flowers or ornaments. Then he must work with a 
more or less narrow tracer. a point or an awl. Dull “gonges” 
or those with edges which will mark without cutting are very 
useful for flowers, leaves and curves. 

There are various ingenious ways of bringing the outline 
into bold relief. The chief is to mark it deeply and to bring 
the edge of the matt or of the stamp well down into the line. 
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THE BULLY 
AND HIS DOG 


was a mongrel. 
His mother was a 
collie; his father a 
real good old Lan 
cashire bobtail. He was a strange, odd creature, neither 
pretty nor handsome. He had the body and ears of a collie, 
and a shaggy gray coat. His short stump tail, his legs. 
and head (save his ears) belonged to Lancashire sheep-dog 
breed. His eyes, which in themselves were beautiful—the 
pupils of a dark, filmy blue, with circles of brown, sur 
rounded by a reddish white—were often hidden, and perhaps 
it was as well that they were, for they had lost their brilliancy, 
and only now, at remote periods, shone out through the veil 
of slate-colored hair, 
arson had him fioma puppy. He had been unkind to 
him from the first. When people used to notice the little 
chap Scarson would hold him up by the tail to show his 
thorough breeding, and when little Ben squealed and displayed 
his spuriousness, Scarson used to laugh and hold him up to 
ridicule again. 

“Hullo, Searson!" I exclaimed on first seeing the little 
stranger, *‘ what have you got there? What is it?” 

He caught it up by the tail and pitched it rather than placed 
it on the table. 

“It's a pedigree Lancashire Bob,” he said, and roughly 
stretched its jaws open for me to see the roof of its mouth. 
* Look there, my boy, absolutely black.” 

I saw that it was white with just a shot of black. The 
other fellows laughed. Then Scarson threw it somersaulting 
in the air until it fell on its feet. The other fellows—we were 
in a bowling alley—the other fellows laughed aguin. I felt a 
pity for the pup. He was little Ben then. His more facetious 
acquaintances call him Big Ben now. 

Scarson was never a friend of mine. He was a member of 
the bowling club to which I belonged, and that is how I met 
him. He was considered generally, I think, a jolly good 
fellow by other jolly good fellows of the pot-house kind. He 
was always ready to give and take liquor and join in the 
chorus of ribaldry. Besides these credentials he was a mar 
vellously fine bowler. But I disliked him, and I did not know 
him until he showed me the worse side of his character by 
his heartlessness to dumb animals, 

I lived next door to him, close to the river at Harlem, but 
I never entered his house, nor did I ever ask him into mine. 


IL 


There is a tragedy to be told of Scarson and his dog. 
The tragedy may be said to have begun one day when I was 
reading the evening paper at my dining-room window. 
I saw Scarson come home. We nodded, and he went in, 
He soon came out again. 
en Ben ¢” he asked. 


-  withanotherand come off second best. . 
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“Thanks,” he grunted, and disappeared down the road. 
I was playing on the lawn with my little girl an hour 
later when he returned with his faithful companion. The 
dog was limping. I called him by his name, and held out 
my hand to him, So did my little girl. Ben came to her, 
He put out his disabled paw and besmeared her pinafore 
with blood, 
* What's happened ?” I asked. 
“Don't know,” he answered, 
along the towing path; suppose the brute’s been fighting 
Ben! Get in!” 
At the time I thought the wound had been inflicted by 
Scarson himself. I found out afterwards, however, that 
what he had suggested was a fact. 

Scarson slammed the door, and then I heard Ben yelp. 
Through the open window I saw him shamble into the din 
ing-room pursued by his master. Ben scrambled under the 

sofa. Scarson soon had him out. 
“Now sir,” I heard him say, “how dare you leave the 


“Found him crawling 


house without my permission ? 

And he began beating the dog violently with his black- 
thorn. 

Ben howled, The blows rained down upon his back Scar 
son did not see me. 

“ Perhaps that will teach you a lesson |" he said 

He gave it one last fearful cut, which I think must have 
fallen on its injured foot, for the poor beast uttered a cry more 
piteous than the rest, which ge 
growl, 


ve way ina breath to a low 
‘ 

“What?” exclaimed Scarson sharply, and in a threatening 
attitude. But he paused and stepped back. He was fright 
ened and doubtful of the dog's intention. 

*Scarson, old fellow,” I said—he turned 
the poor beast.” 


- have merey on 


He advanced towards me and crashed the window down 
without a word. Then he ordered Ben out of the room. Ben 
slunk away. Scarson followed him. 

I went indoors to the back of the house, trying to shut the 
dog from sight, and the first sound I heard was Ben's wail 
again. It came from above. I rushed upstairs and looked 
out. I could see that the window of the corresponding room 
next door was open too. 

I flew downstairs, snatched my stick from the hall. entered 
Scarson’s house by the dining-room window. 

I threw him aside. He turned and faced me without speak 
ing, gasping the while for breath. He was deadly pale and 
trembling and simply stood by shaking in every limb. Then 
he glanced at the dog, I following his eyes. and all fears of 
Ben attacking me vanished. He could not do so. He was. 
tethered to the foot of the bed, lying helplessly on one 
side whining and moaning, worn out and prostrated with 
pain. I knelt down and, with one eye on Scarson, stroked 
Ben, spoke some kind words to him, and the dear old fellow 
raised, with an effort, his shaggy head, looked up at me grate 
fully, and then fell back. 

But he breathed; he was only insensible. 

I threw water over the dog and bathed his head with Sear- 
son's sponge, and madea very pretty mess on Scarson’s carpet. 

Then I got up and looked him full in the face. 

An angry scene ensued, as I knew it must, for I fully in 
tended to tell the blackguard what I thought of him; I had 
determined to demand a certain thing of him, and if I found 
him resolved to hold outagainst me, I had decided on my only 
alternative. 

“You must give me an assurance in writing,” I said, ‘that 
you will never thrash the dog again.” 


“Who the devil are you that I should give an assurance 
to you?” 
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«Tam only the man next door who means to look after Ben 
in future and see that the law isn’t violated.” 

«Tl see you banged first |” 

1 expected some such answer, ~ Now. look here, Searson, 
you must give me permission to visit Ben in your house, and 
you must promise me in writing never to ill use the dog again. 
If you refuse to do what I ask, I will call in the police this 
minute; the fainting condition of the dog will corroborate 
me at’ once, and you will be arrested. You will be fined or 
imprisoned, and in either event I shall take good care that the 
case shall appear in the papers.” 


It 


The setting down of these facts—for facts they are—form 
an uncanny story, and I hope the telling of it will be justified 
in the moral which it points. 

Here was Scarson, an independent man in a small way, 
with time and money enough to ride his one and only hobby, 
which sufficed him for all things. Yesterday, as it were. 
with one proud title (a pride to him) he was within an ace of 
gaining a prouder, and the proudest that he cared for. To-day, 
I thought, circumstances looked like combining to cheat him 
out of it. 

He was so grand a bowler that he was dubbed the amateur 
champion of his district, and, assured of his verdict, was 
going to meet the champion of a neighboring district. 

Scarson was a better player than the other. Everybody said 
so, and everybody thought so except the other, and he, in 
censed against public opinion, had, after some lighting, pre 
vailed upon Scarson to contest with him the right to hold the 
championship. Searson accepted the challenge. 

I have called Scarson a brutal sot. In addition he was one 
of those weak-minded creatures who drink to drown their 
troubles. Next door he was under my daily surveillance for 
a cowardly action, and he knew that I possessed a document 
which, by his own showing, convicted him for a bully and a 
blackguard, and proved him amenable to the law. 

When I went to see Ben on Sunday, the day after the out 
rage, Scarson was drunk. 

Then came Saturday night—the night of the match. Scar 
son was by no means himself, and I don’t think the sight of 
me inspired him or improved his temper. I purposely placed 
myself in a visible position in order to add to his chances 
of failure. Laswanted him to be punished, and, to make mat- 
ters worse for him, there were two delays. 

The first was occasioned by the lateness of Herrick, the 
antagonist, whom some at first thought was not going to turn 
up. But Herrick came. 

The second delay was caused by the non-appearance of the 
referee, Mr. Henry \Gnatwick, who, after an hour's silence, 
telegraphed to the effect that his dog had gone mad, and he— 
the referee—could not leave home. 

As this was read out, pro bono publico, Scarson caught my 
He drained his glass. It was generally uncomfortable 
for him, and, as a crowning misfortune, T was appointed, by 
common vote, the marker of the game. 

Scarson lost the toss, and threw first. He threw badly. He 
tried again, and still there was one pin left standing. 

Herrick’s first throw was a “‘floorer.” 

The opposition cheered, while Scarson drank. It was @ 
bad beginning for him, and he never recovered from his 
initial play. 

Amid gs en were not for him—Scarson left, the 
bowling-alley, drunk and defeated. 


eve. 


IV. 


I followed Scarson at a distance. It was winter and very 
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late for the suburbs It was very dark. When I reached 
home. I found a light in Searsons window As 1 was going 
into my house I heard his voice, and the drunken tone was 
not reassuring. 

+ Ben!” he called with tipsy gravity. © Ben—come here!" 

l paused. The blinds of his room were drawn, but his win 
dow was a little open at the bottom. Quite noiselessly I stole 
up his pathway, crouched down and listened. I could not 
see, but I could hear. 

“Ben, you thief, I’ve lost the match, Through you, you 
cur, and that beast next door I’ve lost-the match, and I'm 
drunk. Your master’s drunk. How would you like to be 
drunk ¢ Eh? How would you like to be drunk? I’ve a good 
mind to make you. By God, I've a good mind to make you 
drunk and see if you love me or if you fear me!” 

I went indoors and sat up reading. 

About an hour afterwards I heard a tap on my window 
pane. I pulled up the blind. It was Mrs. Pennell, Scarson’s 
housekeeper. I let her in. 

~ Mr. Searson’s come home tipsy, sir-——" 

~Lknow. What's be doing?” 

“He's got Ben on the bed, and he’s been making him drink 
raw whiskey and——" 3 

I did not stop to hear the rest. I went to Scarson’s at once. 
Mrs. Pennell had left the door open. I entered Scarson’s 
room. He had his back to me. The dog was on the bed, 
Searson had hold of his front legs. 

“Stand up, won't you?” 

The dog fell on one side, Scarson cut it across the nose with 
the back of his hand. With an awful yelp Ben flew at him. 
and he rolled over on the ground. Ben fastened on him and 
buried his teeth in his check. 

I ran to Scarson’s assistance. The dog released his hold. 
and, growling, slouched under the bed. Searson lay grown- 
ing with agony. It was a fearful gash. 

I saw an empty whiskey bottle by his side on the floor, and 
on the bed a syringe by which he had administered the spirit 
to the dog. 

And now I saw Mr. Henry Gnatwick in the room, he who 
was to have been the referee in the match of Herrick v. Searson. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. 

I pointed to Searson and said—* The dog.” 

“Good Lord! Ther I'm too late!” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“My dog bit his a week ago, and I only found out this 
afternoon that mine was mad. She has been ailing for some 
time. I took her toa vet., who traced the virus in her and 
gave her a dose of prussic acid. I came on here to advise 
Scarson to poison Ben without delay.” 

It was not until now that I was convinced that Ben's 
wounded foot was not caused by his master, but was really 
the result of accident. 

The next day Scarson kept his bed. 

Gnatwick sent the same veterinary surgeon who had at- 
tended his dog to examine Ben. 

“Is he mad?” Lasked. 

«[ should think so, and if he’s not he soon will be. Gnat- 
wick’s dog, which was mad, bit Scarson’s & week ago. The 
virus was more than likely transmitted to Ben, and seven days 
js all-sufficient time to develop rabies. Besides the drink—raw 
whiskey, you say—which Scarson gave him last night, is cal- 
culated to aggravate the disease.” 

So poor old Ben, a dog that I pitied and had some unselfish 
affection for, was poisoned. 

+ And Scarson t” I asked. 

«The chances are that he will die of hydrophobia.” 

His death came within the month. 


E. G. EDWARDS. 
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[ittte People of diam and [ndia. 


HY do the Siamese dye their babies 7" I bave 
&& wondered and wondered, but T am no wiser 
now than when I first put on my thinking cap 
and tried to find a reason. But they do dye 
them; just as mamma takes a white dress and dyes it blue or 
red or black, so does the Siamese mamma take her baby. a 
beautiful olive-skinned little fellow. and rub him over with a 
paste made of tumeric and oil to make him what she thinks 
is the proper shade of yellow, and afterwards, without any 
washing, she puts him to bed and cove 
Every « and all day ho is half smothered and sometimes, in 
fact, he is all smothered and dies. When he can walk, a great 
change com He is allowed to toddle around with a gold 
chain and a few other bits of jewelry for his only clothing, 
his head is shaved and he does nothing but romp until he is 
about ten years old. If he isa prince, however, he is obliged 
to “dress up” on state occasions as you see him in Fig. IT. 
The little Siamese has plenty of playthings—dolls without 
limit, dolls of baked mud for the poor, dolls of carved wood 
for the rich, and even rag dolls for some little people. And 
the doll houses ! They are perfect marvels; big enough for 
the little mistress to enter them with her dolls, and for the 


rs him up head and all. 


dolls to live their whole lives in, being sick, going to church, 
getting married and even dying like real people. But here 
again the high-born Siamese do not have the same pleasure as 
the people in general, for they never touch their toys 
themselves, but sit and watch their slaves play with their 
treasures for their The royal family, 
too, lives in a city by itself. king has a great 
own children and 


amusement, 
The 


many wives and each one has her 


slaves, and they need so much space that they 
oceupy a whole town and no man can enter it ex 
cept the king. All others are women and chil 


dren, even the people who keep theshop- 


the judges, the policemen and the 1 
diers—all, without exception, are women. 

Besides their dolls, the ame chil 
dren play cards, backgam mon and 


chess, and go to the theatre 
ing 
dancing, and to 
watch the gym- 
nasts. These 
wonderful 
See 
them in Fig I. 
They are on a 
swing and as it 
goes back and 
forth, each one 
has a chance to 
grasp a purse 
full of gold in 
his mouth, 
This hangs on 
a pole forty feet 
from the 
ground and 
the man that 
gets it keeps it 
and comes 
down on a rope 
ladder; if he 
misses it he gets 
tremendously laughed at 
the ground, 

When the children 
white and sit in little 


to hear sing 


and see 


are 


fellows. 


Pia. L. 


and has to slide down the pole to 


go to church they are all dressed in 
circles on the polished brass floor of the 
temple with a vase of flowers and alighted taper on the floor 
in front of them. The priest says a little prayer and instead 
of saying “Amen” the people rise to their knees and bow 
down to the floor; then they have alittle sermon, and church 
is out. And such a funny thing as a Siamese school! All 
the children sit in a row on the floor and learn all their lessons 
by repeating them after the teacher. 


They don’t learn much, 
however, 


And when the time comes to leave school and 
become men ind women, these little people have their hair 
cut! They have great doings over this affair as it is consid 
ered of great importance. 

Not very far from Siam, a little 
country where there lives a baby 
wish all babies were like that ? 
See him in his cradle, 


more tq the west, is another 
Who never cries. Don't you 
But then it is no wonder. 
happy little Hindu; why, any baby would 
be content to lie in a warm room kicking his little legs about 
just as he pleased. Even if he is a poor boy and has to be 
carried all day on his mother’s hip and gets sleepy and tired 
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$a 
and hungry, he 
never cries, The 
truth is, he is born 
good-natured, but 
then as he grows 
older it seems as if 
he were also born a 
fibber. 

When first baby is 
born there a 
grand house-clean- 
ing, and when this 
is over he is deco 


} rated with shells, 
coins, etc., to at 
tract the evil eye 


away from him, and 
no one pra 


* him, 
lest the evil spirit 
should be jealous 
and take his life. 
That is one kind of 
Hindu. 
SS kind 
© boat; these babies 
belong to Kashmere. 
And you should see what 
wonderful clothes the Hindu baby wears. Sometimes he is 
almost covered with jewelry, sometimes he is dressed as in 
Fig. IV All this is about the Hindu boy; 


Another 
lives in a 
Fia. IV. 
thread needles with their toes, and hosts of other funny 

things. 

One amusement Lam sure you would not like, but the little 
Hindu girl enjoys it immensely; that is, to watch the snake 
charmers. They come in with a whole basketful of venomous 


a northern province of India. 


with his sister 


things are different. It it not 
n that she is allowed to live, 


because it is very costly to bring 
up a daughter, but when she is 
she has a pleasant life for several 
years. When she goes to school 
she wears a dress like the little 
woman in Fig. T'V., made of gauze 
with golden threads woven into 
it When she is three or four 
years old she is betrothed and 
when eleven or twelve, is married. 
Then she goes to live in her hus 
band’s house and never again goes 
into the street, except heavily 
veiled in a palanquin. Her out- 
door life is confined to the court- 
yard around which the house is 
built, and here she has great fun 
of the kind that western children 
have. The great amusement is 
the visit of jugglers and dancing 
girls who go to the houses and 
give performances. See the girl 
in Fig. V. She is dancing the egg 
dance, and is wonderfully clever 
at slipping an egg into the loop at 
the end of each string, all the time 
dancing and keeping the circle of 
eggs going around and around. 
Nor is that all, for after having 
put cach egg in proper 
position she must take them all 
out again and replace them in her 
basket. 

There are little girl jugglers, too, 


Fie. 


who do all manner of 


funny things. They pick up bits of straw with their eyelids, 
bending over backwards to do it; they roll themselves into a 
little ball as our kittens do; they are blindfolded and then 


festivals and there see wonderful sights. 
New Year's day every house isilluminated and soldiers dress 
ed in bright velvet and covered with gold and jewels parade 
the streets. 


reptiles and make them do just 
what they choose, or they charm 
them by their music. In the same 
way they charm turtles and make 
them follow them around, 

Some of the poor boys in India 
have great fun in the jumping 
wells. These are artificially made 
diving pools surrounded by light 
parapets from which the little feb 
lows jump, making all sorts 
wry faces and twisting themselves 
into a great variety of shapes, but 
just before they touch the water 
they straighten out and go in feet 
first. Anyone who happens to 
see them gives them a little mon 
ey for thus showing their skill. 

In India, people are divided in- 
to classes according to their birth, 
and as they are born so they must 
remain; they can never hope to 
rise to a better position as people 
in America do. The customs in 
these classes are very different 
one from another. To one of | 
these classes or castes, as they are 
ealled, belong the Lepchas, and 
among them the life of the chil- 
drenis very merry. They livein 
queer little houses that look quite 
ready to tumble down at the first 
breeze that blows. They travel 
about sometimes in queer wagons, 
and go to the cities for the great » 
‘or instance? on 
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The Modern Dinner. Table. 


T the present day entertaining has reached 
such a point that it seems absolutely neces- 
sary to have one’s table as elaborate as 
possible. It is remarkable how many 
people sin in this respect. thinking that 
richness is obtained by overloading the 
table with a multitude of small decorative 
articles, a bow here, a bonbon-dish there, a 

flower near by, a candlestick in another spot. a fancy spoon or 
two laid together for no apparent purpose, small vases of 
flowers here, there, and everywhere, until guests on one side 
of the table cannot see those upon the other. and fear to move 
lest they should upset some of the senseless ornaments with 
which the table is laden. 

This is all a mistake. Simplicity is one of the greatest 
charms of a dinner-table. not Spartan simplicity which dis- 
penses with all ornamentation, limiting the board to strictly 
necessary articles, but the simplicity of refinement which for- 
bids the use of any inconvenient decoration, or of any article 
which might, even by the most fastidious, be termed trashy. 
One point which cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
young or inexperienced hostess, is this: let all ornaments be 
of good quality, or else dispense with them. 

Another consideration in arranging the table is to allow 
plenty of room for each cover, this term including all the 
paraphernalia necessary to each individual. such as plate, 
knives and forks and twine glasses. These take more space 
than one is apt to think, and in order to avoid crowding, it is 
well to place them all upon the table before arranging the 
decorations. 

It is not only on state occasions that the table should be a 
subject for care and adornment. Every meal should see it 
properly set, and equipped with the d: ishing touches 
which make a meal a pleasure as well as a necessity. A first 
consideration is the shape of the table. Many people prefer a 
round table to any other. Others incline to the long table 
where the head and foot are distinctly marked. This question 
is most often settled by the shape of one’s dining-room, a 
round table looking best in a square room and a long table in 
2 room with a length greater than its width. 

At dinner the table should always be covered by felt or 
Canton flannel, with the downy side up. In order to keep 
this in place small screw-eyes should be placed under each 
corner of the table, and tapes on the felt which can thus be 
tied securely. Over this should be placed the linen table- 
cloth. This is handsomest when made of damask, the satin 
like finish making an excellent background for the shining 
silver and glittering glass. For those who like them, there 
are wonderfully embroidered tabie-cloths in many faney 
weaves. Some of the specimens to be found at the importers 
are as marvellous as the cloths from Tyre and Sidon. They 
are veritable fairy-tales of scientific achievement. Deep lace 
borders in the Louis XIV. style, are produced in an extra- 
ordinary manner. A solidly woven fabric is transformed into 
Honiton, Point de Venise, Brussels and other favored laces by 
a technical process. Certain portions are woven of animal 
fibre instead of flax thread and by the application of an acid 
these parts disappear, while the linen proper remains intact. 
Sometimes the embroidery isgdone in colored silk, but white 
is more generally preferred. Drawn and hemstitched work is 
combined with other forms of embroidery, and plain hem- 
stitching is a favorite decoration. One can generally obtain 
handsome damask woven with a selvedge and border so as to 
present a plain edge and do away with the necessity of trim- 
ming. The napkins for dinner should always be large, about 


three-quarters of a yard square. They need not match the 
pattern of the cloth, though it is best that they should. 

As to knives and forks there is one unvarying rule which 
seems to hold good through an endless succession of seasons. 
For everything that must be cut, such as meat, have knives 
with steel blades and ivory handles; for fish, fancy knives— 
often with pearl handles—are used, but it is best to confine 
oneself to the fork for this course. 

For a dessert requiring a knife, silver is necessary. It is im- 
pervious to the action of fruit acids and leaves no taste on the 
article cut. Forks and spoons must be of silver, never of 
anything else. 

After the linen and silver, in importance, comes the china. 
And here it seems impossible to err, so pretty and inexpensive 
are the dinner sets to be seen everywhere to-day. The size of 
the table has something to do with the pattern of the porce- 
lain, for if the board is large a heavier style of ornamentation 
may be indulged in, should one prefer it, but for general use 
the little vines, and the pretty Dresden designs, which are re- 
produced in china of various grades, are far the prettiest. A 
very useful kind of china is plain white, with a border of some 
delicate pattern in gold, but this is perishable in the extreme, 
a few weeks of treatment with hot soapsuds injuring it be- 
yond repair. In selecting china special attention should be 
paid to articles having handles such as the covers of vege 
table dishes, sauce-boats, gravy dishes, etc. The handles 
should not be clumsy and heavy—this is a noticeable defect in 
porcelain of English manufacture—but neither should they 
be so frail as to cause anxiety whenever they are touched. 
Empire shapes are particularly apt to be spoiled by handles 
which are too heavy or ungraceful to harmonize with the 
body of the article. 

There should be plates of three sizes for the dinner, and the 
dessert can be served on plates that do not match the set. 
The cups for black coffee may likewise be of a different pat- 
tern. 

Finger bowls and wine glasses form the only necessaries in 
the way of glass-ware. These should always be thin and 
white, since cut glass is too heavy, unless for a small border; 
but an etched pattern near the top has a pretty effect 

For bonbon dishes, however, one may use cut glass. and 
small silver tongs should lie on the bonbons. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of the dinner table question 
is in regard to the floral decorations suitable and practicable. 
If the table is round, one large bow] of flowers may be put in 
the centre. This should not be high, as it is disagreeable not 
to have a view of one’s opposite neighbor. At ashort distance 
from this can be placed four two-branched candelabra, the 
candles being shaded with crépe paper or silk of a color 
harmonizing with the other table decorations. In some cases 
the candelabra look prettier placed near the corners of the 
table. Single candlesticks are extremely decorative, and in 
the form of Doric and Ionic columns have become very popu 
lar. If the decoration selected be high, it should be narrow 
so that one may see around it. 

Everything should be as dainty and as pretty as can be 
contrived. Glass, china, and silver should be as bright, and 
the flowers, simple or otherwise, arranged as well as possible. 

A young mistress should never overlook nor excuse any 
carelessness in the daily setting of the dinner-table; neatness 
and exactness should be insisted upon in the laying of the 
cloth, the folding of the napkins, the manner of putting on 
the silver, etc. Then the servant can easily prepare the table 
when guests are expected, the mistress merely giving the 
finishing touch in the matter of decorations, 
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Practical *, Etiquette. 


CONVERSATION. 


MERSON, to whom we owe so much wisdom, 
says. in one of his charming essays, that ** no 
one can be a master in conversation who 

y. has not learned much from women; their 
presence and inspiration are essential to its 
success."" Few people will dispute this say- 
ing, ana those who do are probably men or 
women who lack the refinement to perceive 

how much they would gain by accepting it as a truth. 
omen have for so many centuries held a secondary 
place in the civilization of the world that they have been 
ob ged to obtain their ends by diplomacy, by judiciously 
stroking the domestic porcupine the right way—in a word by 
the exercise of infinite tact, and this is the quality which, 
above all others, should be the pilot of conversation. 

Properly speaking, conversation is anart. To converse well, 
proportioning one’s speech and one’s silences in the manner 
best adapted to the listener, or rather co-converser, is the first 
difficulty which arises. Good listeners are rarer than good 
talkers; most people have convictions, ideas, opinions which 
they are anxious to impress upon others, and these others are 
hard to find, With some people a judicious “ah!” or 
“really,” or “ is it possible ¢” will be quite sufficient to keep 
them rattling on at railroad speed for hours. For the benefit 
of humanity it is best not to encourage such garrulity to any 
great extent. 

Individually this is a rock on which we may easily come to 
grief. How many women aredisliked because “‘ they talk too 
much.” Still, we must sustain our fair share of conversation 
and be on the alert to start new topics before the old ones 
languish. If one do this tactfully, the result will be great 
popularity. One often hears it said of a woman “0, let us in- 
vite Mrs. So-and-So; it’s never dull where she is.” And this, 
probably, merely because she has the tact to know what in 
terests different people and to lead the conversation in such a 
way as to give each one an opportunity of shining. 

Personal topics should be tabooed. The private affairs of 
another do not interest unless in case of some information 
which the speaker wishes to hide, rather than discuss. Ser- 
vants, housekeeping troubles, etc., should be kept in the 
background. Children are another topic which had better be 
reserved for ‘‘Mothers’ Meetings.” We all know that every 
parent considers her children the most beautiful, the clever- 
est, the most lovable ever born, and if Mrs. Jones begins tell 
ing Mrs. Brown about the wonders of Charlie, she has « 
good listener only until Mrs. Brown has a chance to break in 
with ‘“and Jimmie, too, do you know,” ete.. etc.. ete., until 
Mrs. Jones interrupts again. English people have a deep ap: 
preciation of the vulgarity of praising what is theirs, and 
they include their household in this reticence. One never 
knows what family an Englishman has except by some casual 
reference, and in speaking of his house, his horses, his dogs, 
he is so modest that one might almost think him ashamed of 
them, so contrary is this custom to our native inclination to 
brag. Surprise is always better than disappointment, so it is 
well not to raise people's hopes too high; wait, and let them 
judge for themselves. . 4 

“Shop” is another forbidden topic. It is very tresome “oi 
the outsider to have professional topics brought into conver 
sation, Occasionally two confrerés mest.and little profes: 
sional talk is above all things interesting, and somelt 
even the laity are enthusiastic on special topics. The a 


sional man or woman will recognize these rarities and will 
then allow inclination free rein. 

Many people who are good conversers are unpopular be- 
cause of the caustic quality of their remarks, Wit is un 
doubtedly charming, but when it is at the expense of others, 
it soon loses its attractiveness. 

Nothing renders conversation more pleasant than a sweet, 
well-modulated voice. There is really no excuse for shrill, 
rasping tones, for by paying attention when one speaks, the 
yoice may be trained. The general tendency should be to 
lower the voice, to speak in chest tones, which are rich and 
full, and to speak distinctly and rather slowly. The final 
consonant should always be heard, and any peculiarity should 
receive due consideration. 

An English accent has become popular in our large cities 
and IL cannot find it in my heart to eall it affected, however 
little it may be natural. The broad, soft a, as heard in car, is 
somuch prettier than the a as sounded in pan. But I have 
no pity for the affectation that eliminates the r and substi- 
tutes a w therefor; certain English people have a peculiar 
pronunciation of the r which we can neyer hope to attain 
except by living among those who use it and practising for an 
hour daily for a year or so. Many words are pronounced in 
general in a way not sanctioned by the dictionary, but the 
pulpit and the stage are regarded as better authorities than 
any lexicographer who ever lived. Incidentally I may say 
that for pronunciation Walker is regarded as the last appeal, 
and for spelling Worcester, an American who is unquestion- 
ably approvedin England. The “Century” dictionary combines 
these two but it is so expensive that it is beyond the reach of 
most people. The words ** man” and “woman” are now 
preferred to “lady” and * gentleman,” which have been so 
abused as no longer to be in good standing. As for the ex 
pressions “lady friend’ and “gentleman friend” they are 
beneath condemnation, being vulgar in the extreme. One 
should speak of one's friends by name. “IT met Mrs. Jones, 
a friend of mine, on the train;” “I expect a friend, Mrs. 
Brown, this afternoon.” ‘: Gents” also, do not exist; they 
are “men” and “gentlemen,” preferably the former. One 
should also say ‘A man broke his leg.” not limb. ~ It is 
time to go lo bed,” not to retire. “1 live,” not reside, *‘in 
Troy,” etc., and in like manner one should avoid the use of 
foreign words when English ones will do as well. 

I fully realize the futility of what I shall say in conclusion, 
yet say it Imust. I address myself more particularly to the 
very young members of society. Try to avoid personality, 
the kind of conversation which brings everything back to the 
same old subject—self. I have been with people and near 
people who turned everything into this one inevitable channel. 
Ifaplay was being discussed, instead of merely expressing an 
opinion on the actions in question, it would be: ‘I wouldn't 
have done that;” J would have done so and s0;” “ If that 
happened to me, I would,” etc. ; and of course the other poor 
thing has to carry on the same line, probably degenerating 
into sentimental twaddle in decidedly questionable taste, 

‘And, secondly, my very young friends, avoid confidences. 
If they are interesting, they are serious enough to be sacred, 
if uninteresting they are not worth repeating. Above all, do 
not become confidential when with a number of acquaintances, 
Some one is sure to be bored and that one will surely ridicule 
you afterward. P 

Mrs. GRUNDY. 
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s not all 


kr a failure, 
neither is 

marriage, 
if the thrifty housewife 
set before her expec 
tant lord a feast that 
does justice to the pro 
verbial spirit of 
‘Thanksgiving Day.” 
A feast composed of neither 
fatted ox or fatted calf, but a 
genuine, hearty, down-east 
dinner of roast turkey and 
pumpkin pie. What matter if 
the gnawing pangs of indiges 
tion cause that same gobbler 
to promenade before our sleep 
less eyes, the thankful spirit is 
still ahead, and since, like 
Christmas, that holiday comes 
to us but once a vear, let us eat 
turkey if we die. I suppose 
everyone knows what to have 
and how to cook it, but it simplifies matters so much to have 
sverything in printing before one that the “STANDARD” 
INEATOR proffers the following excellent menu with 
recipes to its readers with best wishes for a right jovial time. 


MENU. 
Thick Vegetable Soup. 
Roast Turkey. 

Stuffed Tomatoes, 
Escalloped Cauliflower. 


Mashed Potatoes. 
Pickles. Olives. 
Pumpkin Pie 


Thick Vegetable Soup.—One quart of the sediment of clear 
stock, one quart of water, one-quarter cup of pearl barley, one 
good-sized white turnip, one carrot, half a head of celery, two 
onions, two pounds of cabbage, three potatoes, and pepper 
and salt to taste. Wash the barley. Put it with the quart of 
water and simmer gently for two houis. Add the stock and 
all the vegetables (except the potatoes) cut very fine. Boil 
gently for an hour and a half; then add the potatoes and the 
salt and pepper. Cook half an hour longer. If preferred to 
stock, cook two pounds of beef, two quarts of water and the 
barley, and cook for two hours; then add vegetables as before. 
This soup-meat may be served with the soup or as a separate 
dish if desired. 

Roast Turkey with Chestnut Stuffing and Sauce.—Clean the 
turkey and lard the breast. Drop twenty-five, or thereabouts, 
large chestnuts in boiling water and leave them fora few 
minutes; then take them up and rub off the thin dark skin. 
After this, cover them with boiling water and simmer one 
hour, then take them up and mash them finely. Mince one 
pound of veal and half a pound of salt pork very finely. 
To this add the chestnuts, half a teaspoonful of pepper 
and two tablespoonfuls of salt, and one cupful of soup stock 
or water. Then stuff the turkey with this. Truss the bird as 
follows: With a short skewer fasten the legs together at the 
joint where the feet were cut off. Run the skewer into the 


a 


SZ THANKSGIVING 


—I 


= 


ee COOKERY. 


bone of the tail and tie firmly with a long 
piece of twine. Now take a longer skewer 
and run through the wings, fastening them 
firmly down to the sides, With another short skewer, fasten 
the skin of the neck down on the back-bone. Place the 
bird on its breast, and draw the strings with which the legs 
are tied, around the skewers in the wings and neck 
them across the back three times very tightly and tie in a 
knot. 

Chestnut Sauce.—Half a pint of chestnuts, softened ead 
mashed as for the turkey-stufling. Put in a saucepan o. 
half tablespoonful of flour and one of butter and cook unti 
adark brown, Stir the pulp of the chestnuts into this sauce 
and cook two minutes. Add salt and pepper to taste and 
rub all through a sieve. The chestnuts used should be twice 
as large as the native nut. 

Mashed Potatoes.—Pare and boil twelve potatoes, and mash 
fine and light. Add a teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoonful 
of butter and beat well; then stir in half a cupful of boiling 
milk as you would for cake. The potatoes should be perfectly 
smooth before adding the other ingredients. 

Stuffed Tomatoes.—Cut a thin slice from the smooth end of 
each of twelve tomatoes and arrange them in a bs 


pass 


ng-pan, 
Then with a small spoon scoop out as much of the juice and 
pulp as is possible without injuring the tomatoes, and dredge 
the inside with salt and pepper. Put two tablespoonfuls of 
butter in a frying-pan and when hot stir in two cupfuls of 
bread-crumbs. Keep stirring until brown and crisp and fill 
the tomatoes with them. Cover the openings with fresh 
crumbs and bits of butter and bake half an hour. Fifteen 
minutes before the tomatoes are done make a sauce in this 
manner: Put one teaspoonful of butter in a frying pan and 
when hot add a teaspoonful of flour. Stir until brown and 
fine, then add one cupful of stock, the tomato juice and pulp 
Stir this until it boils up, then add a teaspoonful of onion juice, 
salt and pepper. Simmer ten minutes and strain. Place the 
tomatoes on a flat dish with a cake turner, pour the sauce 
around, garnish with parsley and serve. Any kind of meat 
chopped fine and seasoned may be used in place of the crumbs. 

Esealloped Cauliflower.—Cook a cauliflower one hour in salt 
and water. Drain and break apart. Put a layer of it in an 
escallop dish, moisten it with Bechamel and cream sauce and 
sprinkle it with a little grated cheese Put in another layer 
of cauliflower and continue the above treatment until all the 
vegetable is used. To a head of cauliflower, two tablespoonfuls 
of grated cheese and one pint of sauce will be sufficient. 
Cover the dish when arranged with bread-crumbs and cheese 
and dots of butter and bake half an hour in a moderate oven. 

Pumpkin Pie.—Five pints of stewed and strained pumpkin, 
two quarts of boiling milk, one and a half nutmegs, four tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, five cups of sugar, nine eggs, four table 
spoonfuls of Sicily Madeira, and two of rose water. Gradu- 
ally pour the boiling milk on the squash and stir continually. 
Add the nutmeg, rose-water, and sugar. When cold, add the 
eggs. well beaten, and just before the mixture is put in the 
plates add the Madeira. Butter deep pie-plates and line with 


a plain paste. Fill with the mixture and bake in a moderate 
oven for forty minutes. 


Those who desire a more elaborate feast will find a few 
pleasing and dainty extras in our previous issues. 
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Advice to Young Women. 


THOUSANDS oF AMERICAN WOMEN are CARELESS. 


They Overestimate their Physical Strength and Take 
Many Unnecessary Chances. 


Women are very apt to overestimate their strength and 
overtax it. When they are feeling particularly well they take 
chances—work or play too hard—which in the long run causes 
them much pain and trouble. 

This is due largely to their not fully realizing how 
delicate their sensitive organism is. 

The girl who has just become a woman can hardly be 


expected to_act wisely, everything is so new to her. She, 


however, should be told. Wet 


feet, or a cold from exposure, 
may sow the seed for future ill health. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound will ever be 
the unfailing remedy in such cases, as well as all the peculiar 
ailments of women. J& 

Sunshine and joy is now the happy portion of Miss 
Florence ———— of Beacon Street, Boston, instead ‘of pain 
and misery. 

She often tells of her sufferings. The pain was excruciating. 
The doctors, instead of removing the cause of her ailment, plied 
her each month with morphine to prevent convulsions; but the 


trouble was permitted to exist. 


When she could endure no more, prostration was imminent 
and future hopeless,—her family procured a bottle of Lydia F. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, which, surprising to all, 


rapidly and permanently cured her. 


inkham, pouring forth her gratitude and happiness, she says: “ Oh! 


In writing to Mrs. P 
that I could make every suffering woman try your valuable medicine! How they would bless 


you!” 
Lydia E. Pinkham's Liver Pills and Sanative Wash assist the Compound wonderfully. 
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HE many worthless imitations of FIBRE 
CHAMOIS now in the market, make 


— SP 


¢ it necessary to call the attention of the 
) public to the fact that for their protection 
y) every yard of the genuine material is plainly 


¢ stamped 
* BIBRE GiamMols 


) Beware of these imitations and get FIBRE 
¢ CHAMOIS, or you will be obliged to make 


> Tm 2 


your dress over. Dressmakers should ex- 


ay 


a > 7» >> > >> le? > a? >) 


¢ amine their bills and see that the material 
is billed “FIBRE CHAMOIS,” otherwise 
) they may get some of the worthless imita- 


cA 


Fashionable Dressmakers Coe occecococcoscoeseococncelee® 


everywhere endorse and use 


eq. 


Fibre Chamois. 


( tions, while paying for the genuine article 


How to Use 
SS 


gather o 


oc 


pleat the same as you 
would the material, and the result 
will be a stylish 


At the Lining Counter of all Dry Goods Stores. 


garment 


s 
: ° 
: e 
~ e 
ry 3 
8 3 
+ 4: ® ° ® 
Sleeves 4 Skirts s by ‘ 2 
ff Puffed Sleeves and Skirts supported by 8 Fibre re hamois 2 
Fibre Chamois will not lose their shape. . $ 
; c 5 @ rT >a * , @ 
Cheaper, lighter in weight and better than § © support Puffed Sleeves and § 
) ae ‘ ry pees Oot O} that you get § 
any other stiffening material. e ifinin: i e 
4 - r that purpose, ° 
3 No. 10 for @ 
6 3 naterials; No..20 for §$ 
COMES IN THREE WEIGHTS: $ iS. wat Sa nie 
No. 10, Light. No. 20, Medium. No,30,Heavy. SS 
‘ - $ as is needed $ 
COLORS ; 2 yscut the FIBRE CHAMOIS ° 
Black—Slate—Ecru—Brown—Natural Chamois. $ the exact size of the goods, and se : 
——— ted! in the seams with the material; $ 
4 e 
. ° 
= 1 
~ @ 
° 
° 
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Me ASSES WAIST. Cut tna sites, fi rg Testrunnrs Drover 
nd, ory ih teat ia end fn 


: ize needs 24 yds. of 54 in. goods. 
o made of silk, cashmere, etc. Price, 15 ets. 


fa cinganb roster: re 

weight, boxed, 900) S330 € tal i 

te TACd, § ive os e Asai 
= on ‘ont ‘cash, 

te lush U; ae 1 and 


mndaileriranacat ont i striate Safe deli 
BD UPON VL at AELMEN 


No. 018,—CHILD'S APRON, 4sizes, 2 to 8 yre. and, what's tu 
Price, 10 cent*. using ptengok thomas 2 ot ay re 
Cornish’s New Holiday Catal ie is now 
Teas, and 1s free upon apphcstce. fication, 
thuy elsewhere till you have seen 3t- ‘Wocansaveyou $100.09 
a $25.00 10,925.00 00 02 C 
‘a Finnos from only $160. OO cad contol Orang froin $25.00. 


Sor & Catalogue. OG havo cue Pailiton dollars worth of 
rang read) a me our Fall 


=> OAGANS FAOM $25, © eect 


i 
1543 

No. 143.—GIRLS’ GUIMF ‘The pattern is ent | ‘The most wonderful reduction. nici MGR 

S yr. size needs 14 ) 7 tometer tgds 3 Seah amet Saat 


-s 
eats te | i sh Toe 000, ‘The Parlor Pet.” 


Mention this Paper, 


AS NGTON, 
NEW JERSEY. 


No. 1776.-CHILD'S SPA 
sizes, 2 to Syrs. 4yr. size requires % yd. 20. Pr. 0c. 


L 
GOAT SLE 
16 


numerous advantages ot 


“SELVYT i 


Polishing Cloths 


ing Aug. 6 
ores throughont the 
rding to size. They 
‘buying expen- 
hors, which they out-polish 
me greasy. and are as good 


Td hemmed ready for use. 
IS all do nd other 


HAS THE BEST WICK HOLDE No swiled 
{\fine ers whe ewicking., THE B INDI- 
YCATOR oil rm ning over 
BEST CHIMNE) Lin T: 
broken shades when lighting 


THE NEW ROCHESTER PARLOR HEATER 


Thoroughly “UP TO DATE 
Can be lighted without remoy 
and will he orn 
Lampe in China, Glass anc Metal in 
sign and fi One borner— three size 
Lamp or Heater com lete as shown, sent securely packed 
to any a ldress on reeeipt of $ 
7 kept by your dealer do not bear tk 
Pp ROC cR”? stamp a Catal jailed fre 
mentioning this public 


he registered at We 


Now being sold by all leadin 
country, at 10 cents upwards, acco! 
entirely do away with the necessity f¢ 


Burns without a chimney. 
drum. It burns 12 hours 
hour. 

y conceivable de- 


sive wash or chamols 
and out-wear, never t 
as new when washed. 
hould be in the hands of all domestic « 
its. 

For sale by all Dry Goods Stores, Upholsterers, 
. , Stores, Cycle Dealers, ete. 


be addressed. 
Broadway, New York. 


ee re peek | THE ROCHESTER LAMP 00.49 Park Placo & 37 Barclay St, Mew Yorr. 
ease mention the “' STANDARD DELINEATOR. 
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The Attention of Ladies 
is specially called to the 
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: AUTOHARP CASES. 


2 ; - AUTOHARP HAMMERS. 

tetas 9 AUTOHARP BAGS. | 

F 5 : AUTOHARP STRINGS. | 
“ AUTOHARP BRUSHES. | 


AUTOHARP PICKS, 
AUTOHARP TUNING KEys. 


TAKE YOUR CHOIC 


1» White these Autoharp. aro only two of oat 


WARY variotiee illustrated in our beentiful story, ° How p Captard t AUTOHARP PITCH PIPES. 
ade prices ore Just igi and the Capacity oc the i AUTOHARP BUTTONS. | 


such that they are sure to give satiaiactlan, We guarantes satisiaction 
oF money Fotin 


WHY SHOULD YOU GET AN AUTOHARP? 
the, poy B 


AUTOHARP [IUSIC 


Latest Publications. 


w fg 
ele note of the old systeu It in enaily 
funed, and keeps in tane along time, Never gets out 
ot onder. 


STY 2 34 (Upper ldstration) Two 
keys, F and G, allowing beautiful modulation, It aa 
Bitrings and five bara, producing the followmg five 
oh ©, ¥ and Bb’ Major, and © and GSoveuth. 
Ita appearance is handsome~tmitation ebony bara and 
bar supports, forming ® contrast to the light redwood 
sounding board, It measares 19 1-2 Inches long by 10 
Inches vide, Packed In a nice box, including jnstrac- 
tion book containing 22 pieces of wiislc. @ music rack, 
Imnltation tortoiseahell_pick, brass spiral pick, and ® 
taning key. . $5.00, 


to know a 


STYLE 2 7-8 (Lower iilastration ». Two keys, 
F wad ©, with the relative Miuors, Ron vy me 
henatitul modulations and musical eff Has 24 
strings. seven bare Producing the folowing weven 
chords: C, F and Bl ajor, C and G Seventh, D and 
A Miner, 19 appearance samens 23-4, ‘The size, how- 
ever, ia larger, measuring 20 inches long mid II 1-2 
iuehos broad This gives more volume, and na it hae 
tousldered’ Packed in's nice po, kncladlag ieseene 
con we in ® nice box, Including lnetrac- o 
tion book containing 24 pleces of ida, « mune Tack, 12 Popular Songs, all for Autoharp 
tunitation t Ht pick, Brass spiral pick, aad = 

toning key. s*rice, $7.50, No. 2 3-4 or 27-8. 


Money inust be sent with order, Express 
prepaid to any Express Office in the U.S. 


s 


My Poarl'sm Bowery Girt, 
Pretty Little Mary 

Frohne Botechaft, 

No, Wit Sachier Dreiasig dolre Blet Du Alt. 
Guter Mon 

Tu the Old Church Yard, 


sxorarac {The Little Banch of Whiskers on His Chin, 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 255 [mwuevsewnece | ——— 


e377.” Arnarylie RIVALS. 
DEPT. W, 


“No, 388 We'd 
So St i Style 231 (upper IMlustration) versus style 
7 tb gr dbdde 7-8 (lower Illustration). 
110 E. 13th St., New York City, "rd ak. wont ‘These two popular styles have run so well 
lic favor that we can hardly tell whieh le pre 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE, 38 EAST NINETEENTH ST, _ iisiusssuriensiel eer Sorat 


id for Catalogue. Matled free. 
Address all mail to 


ha and hindi 


(Copyright, 1891. by Standard Fashion Co. of N.Y.) 
No. ohn “CHit’pss ACQUE. 4 sizes, 6 daa 
Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES' LEG-O-MUTTON BISHOP 
(with two scams). 4 sizes, It to 
Price, 10 centa. % 

(Copyright, 1885, by Stand. Fash. Co. of N 
No. 3708.—GIRLS' DRESS. In 5 siz 
O yr. eine needs 434 yds. 82 in. wide, F 


204.2 
sizes, 2to 5 
Price, 10 cents, 


No, 2042.—CHILD'S APRON, 4 
4 yr. sixe 17% yd. 8 


267.-CHILD'S DRESS. In 4 sizes, for 


children from 2 to 5 yrs. of age, and 
No. 2722. LADIES’ JACKET. 8 sizes, 90 to 44 make for a child of 4.4% yds of matecish ae M4 


No, 2008.—MISSES’ BOX COAT (with yoke and 
in. bust measure, Medium size needs 93% yde.44 yds. 27, . 82, oF 2 of I C ¢ " 
in, wide, Pisce, Weknts. | aguit 4.74s- 82 oF bg'yds. of material 44h. $M body lining). "Galaee, 17 to Jog id Sra, yes ! 


; Price, 15 cents. 
When writing to Advertisers plese mention the “STANDARD”? DELINEATOR. 
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REE Seer. SWEET Home” Soar 
Your Choice of Premiums. “Chautauguar ok 


MOST POPULAR EVER MADE, 
Number in use exceeds any other one article of furniture. Has 
gladdened half a million hearts. Solid Oak throughout, hand- 
rubbed finish. Very handsome carvings. It stands 5 ft. high, is< 
2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and 
jocks. A brass rod for curtain, 


Tt can be adjusted 


A”? LIN to any, Positions and 
“Cus TAU eR ocxen” RC at ieee 


“Cav TAU EATER 


Heats a large room in coldest woather, will quickly boll a kettle 
or fry a steak. Very large Central Draft, Ronn Wick, Brass 
Rarer; heavy embossed Hrass Ol] Fount, richly nick rag 
Holds one gallon, which burns 12 hours. Handsome Russia Iron 
Drum. Removable Top. Unites every good quality approved to date, 


Our soaps are sold entirely on thelr merits with a guarantee 
of purity. Thousands of families use them, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


* OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX, 
* 199 BARS “ SWEET HOME" SOAP «5 $5.00 | 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP. rs) 
* “Enough to lastan average farily one full Infallible Preventive of dandruff, 
+ year. For all laundry and household pur- Unequaled for washing ladies’ hatr, 
’ poses it has no superior. | 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP) wl. Bae 
* 5 WHITE WOOLEN SOAP... 70 TITLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME .  .30 
s ct soap for flannels. : pope at ee Susting. 
4 9 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) .90 | 1 Jap MODJESKA COLD CREAM... 25 
*  Aunequaled laundry luxury. Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 

1-4 DOZ, MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP. ~—.68 |_| BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER 2B 


Exquisite for ladies and children. Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 
A matchless beautifier. sweetens the breath. 


1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP . 30 | 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET . . 20 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . .25 | 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP). . oMO 


: 
‘ 
‘ 
$ 14 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . 28 | THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 
: 
‘ 


(You get the Premium | PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL... $10.00 
ML $ l 0.00. you select Gratis.) 320.00 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ee eee ee eS 


¥ 


Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods go Days before Bill is Due. 


After trial you —the consumer—pay the usual retail value of the | 


Soaps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 

mium, ‘The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 

Cost. The Larkin plan saves you half the cost—saves you half the 

regular retail prices. ‘Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 
If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, cte., of unexcelled quality and 


the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 


’ vi —it i sked—but if you 
§ Ma seople prefer to send cash with order —it is not as| ye 

§ remit in Pick you will receive in addition to all extras named, Sotics 
} present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order Ue Ne h 
« Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the ats ie 
* mium does not prove all expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 

. eee 
ex vee eee eee CECE ECE SECS CSCS TES ESE CSET ES 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 
Ratab. 1875, Incor. 1802. THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


z, ” ‘5 ii oted the goods and premiums, and 
Note —T “ Standara” Delineator have inspected ‘ s, anc 
Bow They ope, Publishers of the know that the Larkin Soap Mf. Co, are reliable in every way, and 


fnlfill all their promises as advertised above. 


i el alls, ete. We 
i tant it is to get our soft rabber ro k 
‘ Assan gneryo aber Roll na ali ou may en 
apital, $2.5 |}. When you see o cng 
your wriseet ent Orve good. iervice and wear well- Send postal for pamphlet 


AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, # Chambers Street, New York. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 
CORPUS LEAN Simply stopping the fat produclas 
WIll reduce fat at rate ‘of 10 to 15 the. eadhon fap oped 
: tara; colt MAD the natural working of the aystem: draws 
od Oe. Ae eeaiats. aE. Mare sa the faa reies weight at emcee 
ale 
Sore Medison Bq, Philada., Pa. Sold by celsts, 


d interesting 
WEIL BREE pesniist rine sane tr 
SEND teresting points on W ring 


! 


1550 
No, 1500.—CHILD'S COSTUME, 4 sizes, 2 to 5 
yrs; for 4 yr. size 24 yds, 40 to 44 in. Price, Ibe. 


rh 


Vo, 1788.—CHILD'S DRESS. 4 sizes, 2 to yre. 
tor4 yr. sizo #4 yds. 22in. wide. Price, 15 eta, 


Ne CHILD'S AND GIRTS' APRON. 5 
sizos, 2 to 10 yrs. Price, 10 cents. 


No, 1804. CILILD'S DRESS, ‘stn, 1 to 5 reg 
| f 4 requiring 354 yds, 22, or yd. 
Brier hata Reaabdemarsd br bok 


ei SS 


ALAN 


(Copyright. 1895. by Standard Fashion Co. of N.Y. 

No. or CHILD'S APRON, 4 sizes, 2 pee 

for a child of 4, 1}g yd. of material 27 in, wide. 
Price, 10 cents. 


332 338 
No, 38%.—CHILD'S APRON. 4 sizes, 2 to 5 yrs. 
Price, 10 cents, 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED W:TH THE NEW SOLUTION 


: QPENS 


EXOTER GROWTH ToRKvER DastaorED WITHOUT THE stiGHTEst 
— OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE “sKINe 


NOTEPAIL If tue growin be light, cue application will Temove 1t permaen 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two of more a before all the 
Toots are destroyed, althongh all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightert 
Injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODEXE AUPERCKDES ELKCTROLYaI8, 

Recommended by «il who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 

Genth.nen who de not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon In M 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
‘utter impossibility, an: eed to be af harraless as water 


7 ypontence sacredly peivate, Pos ? the 
GEwTiOM YOUR COUNTY XD THIS PAPER.) Cut this advertisement out, 


i TE! tor at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 
We Offer $1,000 FOR FAILURE OK THE SLIGHTEST INJURY. 07" ¥ BOTTL 


SAYS: 


USE Johann Hoff’s 
Malt Extract constant- 
ly with my meals, and 


find it very beneficial as an C 
@ 


rht, 1898, Stand. Fash. Co. of N. ¥.) 
sg OT NDIRS SKIRT (tailor aie) 8 
dine ey to 34 in. waist measure. Medium size 
needs 5 yds, 54 in. wide. Price, 20 cents. 


aid to digestion. 


Ask for the Genuine 
JOHANN HOFF’S Malt Extract 


184 1884 

No. 18$4.-CHILD'S DRESS. In 4 sizes, 2 to5 

ym requiring for 4 yr. size, 394 2 to 2% in. 
Wide, or 934 yds. 27. . 15 cents. 


— S > E a EVER BEEN THERE? 


° CHILD'S SAC ai! oe ae. ies F bya NORTHERN a 
as nave tien tetaoet piped F: PACIFIC part 1804 @ 
220 5 gre. j)the 4: ier ao ae 3 ers reached an altitude of nearly HERee MILES 
3 : atrye the sea and 6000 FEET above the clouds 

which we beneath them, white and beautiful. @ 
: SIX CENTS in stamps and I will send @ 

a@ finely illustrated book that gives the story. 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gewi Pass. Aatnt, 
sce! ewig EACHIC RAILROAD. 


St. Paul, Minn. & 


FREE STAMPING QUTET. ae PATTERN 


fen. daily 
qinsbern, tray cies 


oe cake Bares 


; mg. wit ai ry Hees ‘or treabie. ty 
No, 2193.—CHILD'S APRON. 4 sizes, 2t0 5 yrs; | engaer nt teta ae Ser  ralee na said st tiene ana Wo. every sae’ who tend 
| fora child of 4 yra 314 yds. %. Price. 10 cents, Rinses tconrovect agumense La rpias means ceetanine a See 9 
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The “ONEITA” 


UNION SUIT 
For Ladies, Misses and Infants. 
{n colors whit y and bl and in qualities all 
cotton, cotton and veoh ales allk and wool, 
ail 6! 
More easily and 
wickly pat on and off | 
than any other make 
2. Entirely Elastic 
in every way and per- 
fectly selfadjustable, 


\ 


3. No buttons under corset which hurt and tnjure. 

4 > inelastic stay down the front, eventually 
neomfortable tightness. 

wa coreet one size smaller, 

PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 

Ladies’ Size 3 will fit figures under 115 tbe. in 
weight. Size 4, from 115 to 130 Ibs. Size 5, from 
130 to 10 Ibs. Size 6, from 150 to 100 lbs, Extra 
Sizes 7 and 8, for over 160 Ibs, 

Misses’ Sizes, 1 , 4, 5—fitting figures of 
ages from 3 to 15 years. 


If your retailer hasn't the goods in stock, he can 
obtain them of any leading jobber. 


JAS. P. WHITE & CO,, Worth & Gu 
Mill Agents, 


AT 


i Your Corset 
‘Cannot Break 


Pearl 
Corset Shields 


Broken Corsets made 
as comfortable as new 
every where. 


| 
| 


. 


EUGENE PEA 
York. Lady Agents Wanted. 


cena enemas 


Na 


row 
YETT 
wants wh 
to look f 
edge and 


pr goods are being sold as 
* The intelligent shopper 
eying for. We caution you 
FAY ** stamped on the selv- 
hat the goods are 48 Inches wide. 


2, Non-Breakable 
“* Corset Waists 


and Corsets. 

The Gnest in the world, Small 
investment leads up to a good 
business. Lady agents wanted 
in every city and town. Price- 
lists and Art Journal free. 
RELIANCE CORSET CO., 
JACKSON, MICH 
Mention “ Standard " Delineat: 

HANG SUCH A DRESS: 


(with all the stifféntng 


Fi and infe 
TA 8 


‘employed at the prosent 


3 time) upon the Ideal Skirt 
a Se NPetteets te dross foes 
= Wrinkles when not .nyise. Every 
= lady should have oe ee 
= makers! You need them 00 

to any 
e oe. 

= 
u 
s 
2 


10 to 16 yrs.; 14 yr. size requires 4%4 


%, or 814 yds. of material & in. wide, 


2080 2ss9 
(Copyright, 18%5, by Standard Fashion Co. of N. ¥.) 
No. 2660. LADIES" DIESS SLEEVE, Sie il “ : 


to 17 in, arm measure. 


2701 


2701.—LADIES* 
SLEEVE (with lining) 


in. Price, 10 cents. 


No. 2406.—LADIES’ SKIRT. The pattern is eut 

in $ sizes, 90 to in. walst measure, and requires 
4 in. wide, 

Price, 20 cents. 


for medium size, 7 yds. 82, or 534 y 


Copyright, 1980. Standard Fashion Co. of N. ¥. 
No. 2581.—MISSES’ WAIST. Cut In4 ea fe) 


yids, 22, 334 yds. 
Price, ite. 


Price. 10 cents. 


LEG-O'-MUTTON 
4 sizes, 11 
in. arm measure; 13 in, size 2 yds. 44 


99 


to the 
dress skirt. 


A brand of the i 

famous ov. 
S BIAS 
s 


VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDINGS 
that “ last as long as the skirt.” 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
SH.& M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 


—————— ee 
H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


That’s Flat 


The hook that shows 
isn’t so good as the hook 
that doesn’t. There’s no 
show to the Singer Hook 
and Eye. 


Sold everywhere. Singer Safety Hook and 
Eye Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EMBROIDERY SILK | 
HALF. PRICE 


Factory ends or waste embroidery silk atl 
half price. Ounce package (assorted colors) 
sent post-paid for 40cts. (One-half oz 
package, 25 cts.) All good sill and g 

colors. 100 Radha in each pack-| 
age, With an order for 6 oz. we give one 
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No. "2721._LADIES’ ETON JACKET. 
80 10 44 In. bu e; medium «lb 
2 yds. 54 in, wide. 


Merch 


Food For Both. 


Every nursing mother needs the | 
kind of nourishment there is in 


| 
| 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH’S | 


atudine 


TRADE Mann 


The baby needs it in order to 
grow healthy and plump; the 
mother needs it in order to keep 
healthy and plump. 


To be had at ail 


a-agetsts’ and Grocers’. 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N., St. Louis, U. S. A. No. 8714. 


skirt), 8 #2 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. Mie with % 


revers collar, 
SPECIAL NOTICE. —The Supreme Court of Washington, D. C. has awarded to the rR 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n. the disputed Highest Score of Award with Medal and 
Diploma of the World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


$ DE DS OE 95-9500 505 6050055605 0 Ge Ge G2 3G OP > EE 


Crayon, Pastel, India Ink, Water Color and Oil Por% | 
9 Al tralt Painting by a new copyrighted method. I give diploma to 
each student and secure paying situation for all graduates. Does not require sp 4 
talent; a child can learn, My terms and prices are within reach ofall. 1{ you wish to lea: 
ood profession by which you can make money at any place and at any time, or if you Wish to make mon 
gin spare time, or parents want children to learn a profession, semd me a postal to-day: it will bri 
free Instruction by return mail: also, terms for parties wishing to come to my school, 
lished in this city since 1582. Refer, by permission, to any bank. comm 
tomy students. HH. 4 £G 
OCD DE 


No. 274.—LAD'ES’ PLAIN WAIST. § « 


When writing to Advertisers please mention the “STANDARD  DELINEATOR. 


to 44 in. bust measure, Price, 15 cent 


a 
a 


be 
te. 


November, 1895.| 


Parker Pa: 


+ rubber boot 


THE 


; 


If you desire 
A Pure, Soft, 
White Skin, 


FREE from EVERY SPOT and BLEMISH, 
You must usee 


Derma-Royale 


‘The new discor- 
ery fordissolving 
and removing 
discolorations 
from the cuti- 
cle, curing eu- 
taneous af- 
fections, and 
blesohing, 
brightening, 
utifying and 


plexion. 


Y, 


ered that 
DrAtONs we 
nd arme withe 
he discovery was subm|tted to experienced Der- 
matologists and Physicians, who prepared for us 
the formula of the marvelous Derma-Royale, 
THERE B WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. 
Its effects are so wonderfal that it is alrend 
widely known. Landing actresses, professional 
beauties, society Indies 
everywhere eagerly uni 
harmless as dew and #0 
The marvelous improvement apparent after a 
few applications will surprise and delight you, 
for the skin will become as Nature intended it 
clear and white, free from 
It Derma-Royale never 
falle—IT OAN FALL! It has 
merite by curing thousands of cases of the moxt 
obstinate and unsightly skin blemishes after 
hing else had failed. Wo have already re- 
{more than forty thousand testimonial 
«from grateful witnesses — people of the 
Dighest standing in church, social and business 
clroles, whose veracity and disinterested ness are 
ly beyond question, Testimonials with por- 
traits will be sent free by mall to everyone who 
writes for them. Derma-Royale is highiy&ecom- 
mended by physicians, ure resaite warrant 
Us in making the following offers 
a —We will give Five Hun- 
$500 REW ARD. dred Doligrscash for any 
implies, blotches, moth- 
P ‘plackheads, ugly 
{tkin, unnatural redness, 
cutaneous blemish ‘exceptin 
‘and those of a scrofulous or 
mmick|y re 


I} apota, 


oven its 


990490959 OO OOOO OOOO OESOOSESSHSSO HOS OSO SO SOOS HOOF OOS OOOO OOS: 


case of ectoma, vette 


more and perman 
Five Hundred Dol 


Jegant style, In large elght-ounee bottles. 

1. FOR SALE AT DRUGGISTS, 
rront to any address, safely packed and securely 
eaied from observation, sate delivery guaran- 
sod, upon receipt of price, @1 per bottle. Send 

money by registered letter or money order, with 
your fall post-office address written plainly. Cor- 
rnepondence sacredly private, Two-cent stamps 
taken as cash, Address 


The DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, 
Cor. Baker & Vine Sta, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ACENTS WANTED. 

Others Make $10 to $20 a Day—Why Don't You? 
Derma-Rozale is the best selling article ever 
andied. Wherever it is once tried, everybody 
wante it. Tt will make friends as well as mone: 
for you. Our agents everywhere are! having grand 
ene y ‘of money—you can dc 

3 tRSses Wwelte for our liberal Terms to Agents 


OSPOSOOOOOOS 
WORK For LADIES 


AT HOME. cain nnteypiemant ek 


Price Lists aud full particulars sent free. Address, 
BELIANCE COKSET CO., Jackson Mie 


; 
the Postage on his Arctic Sock formnen 
children. Recommended by 
nd nurses for house, cham - P 
k-room, Only sock for 
t abeorbe per- 


NEW MACKINTOSH SKIRT. 


Profits. 


LADY AGENTS. “otict Sci tare 


Catalogue free, Ladies’ Supply Co., 3115 Forest Ave-s Chieare. 


When writing to Advertisers 


In experimenting 

yy in the laundry with 

Z| u new bleach for fine 

2 \ fabrics, it was discov. 

freckles, tan and other dis- 

quicl removed from the hands 

vat the slightest injury to the skin. 
¢ 


“STANDARD” 


No. 2687,—LADIES’ WRAPPER (with waist- 
front lining). In 8 sizes, from 30 to 44 in. bust 


measure; medium size requires 1174 in. 27, or Big 
yds. 44 In, wide. May be made of silk, cashmere, 
Price, 25 cents. 


serge, flannel, lawn, ete. 


«.6 to10 yrs.: 8 
qxds. 2. Br, 


2686 
( Copyright, 1805, by Stand. 
Pash, Co. of VY) _ 2686 
Ni 1RLS' COS- aa 2385. ee 
TUME. 5 «izes, 6 to 10 COAT Si. E (witl 
ym; re ize needs 714 Cirenlar Puff). In 
% $2 or 3% sizes, 1105 yrs. ; for4 
de. yr._ size. 1 yd. 3 
Price, Mcents. ‘wide. Price, 5 cent 


DELINEATOR. 


Dress Linings 


Warranted not to Crock 


and to withstand washing, perspi- 

ration, acids, etc., without change 

of color or loss of strength. Can 
i) be had in silicias, percalines, 
g) and satines, 


THE NEW 
“BW.” 
Sleeve 


Distender 


(Fintshed.) 
Price, soc. per pair postpaid. 
holds the sleeve to thestylish falncss, Made of fine Braided 


(Befure Covermg.) 


‘Wire, It is light, cool, comfortable, and very durable, Coat 
sleeves go on withiont ‘trouble, Made in two sizes, large and 
medium. 


The W. & W. 


Jinproved and adapted 
"yo Winter Sty en. 


SKIRT DISTENDER. 


STYLE AND COMFORT. 
Mode of fine Braided Wire, Gives the 
tuiness to the back of the skirt. Ts light and 
cool, and distributes the weight of the skirt, | 
No crushing of the pleats 


gin, lengths . 3s cts. 
12 ja. lengths ......-. 50 cts. 
By mall, postpaid 
x. The Im 
ealth 
Braided 
ire 
DRESS 
‘ Y FORMS 
: are light, cool 
Price, 50 Cents, postpaid, — * “leanly- 


THE WESTON & WELLS MFG. 00., 
11101116 Noble St., PHILADELPHIA, 


CHILD LOST 


ents lived by ZEMINDAR, The Great Hindu Seer, 
Saratoga, N. ¥., who foretells correctly all 
matters pertaining to Business, Health, Love 
and Marriage. ‘Send this advertisement and 
stamr for fujl particulars. 


Better than a Gold Mine. 
Miss Jearie Wood's School for Dresscutting. 


L, A. Wood's System-taught. Perfect fit guaran- 
teed. Day and evening lessons. ;9)7 


41 Lafayette Ave., near Fulton, Brooklyn, N. 


A MONTH and expensesto Lady orGentle- 
man. Sample outfit free. Enclose stamp. 
EL. BALDWIN &00,, Dernorr, MicH. 


FOR 18 YEARS, 
Stolen from the 


cradle. She was 
fold who and 
where her par- 


please mention the “STANDARD” DELINEATOR, 
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JFREATHERBON ING —~ 


4 ¥ rok WAISTS, SLEEVES 
VC -*) 
et) 


AND SKIRTS. 


J Light and Elastic. 

Not injured by moisture. 

No more heavy linings and crushing 
down of sleeves and skirts after a few 
days’ wear. 

Our Skirt and Soft Finishing Bones 
and Featherbone Tapes are adapted for 
use in both skirts and sleeves. 


Waists boned with our covered Stay Bones have an elegant finish and 
a perfect fit. 


DELINEATOR, 


| 


Instructions in Boning free of charge at any of our parlors, Call when | 


in the city at— 
835 Broadway, NEW YORK, 40 West St., BOSTON, 
185 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 1113 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA, 
102 N. Charles St., BALTIMORE, 


12-yd. sample of Skirt Bone sent by mail for 66c. Address : 


WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., ssa. "yanjtein of, Tunes onxs, wu 


owLer’s | OILET MASK 


ROWLEY’S 
(OR FACE GLOVE.) 


‘Trade Is a natural beautifler for bleaching and 
Mark preserving the skin and removing complex- 
ional imperfections. 
Registered 


It is soft and flexibl 
and worn without dis 
It is recommended by 


nent phy: ans and 


sclentists as a substitute for injurious cos 

metios. 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden 
feet! 


imp by cosmetics and powders, ‘but can only 
rmanently by thé Toilet Mask. By its 
of spots, imp; ughness, cte., 
i from the skin. leaving it soft, 
and beantiful. It is harmle 
many dollars usclessly exp 
ders, lotions, ete. Tt pn 
and is both a oomplext 


tics, pow: 
and removes wrinkles, 
on preserver and beautifier. 


Tlustrated Treatise, with full particulars, 
mailed free, Address, and kindly ‘mention this 
magazine, 


1167 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


GEM ECC BEATER. 


Invention ofa Boston woman. Adopted by up-to. 
date Cooking Schools. Sample, by mail, 15c.; iwo. 250. 
NEW D NOVELTY MG. CO., 2 Port 
veton, Mass, Agents wanted. 


‘These, only, ate the 
genuine Moody Tailor Nysteme, 
Heware of tmitailous. Aby lmiy of or- 
dinary intelligence oan easily and 
asickly Jearn to cut and make any 
garment, in any style, to any measure, 
for ladies, men and ahildren. Gar: 
mente guaranteed to St perfeet 
do oi tryiug on. Agents Wan 


MOODY & CO., CINCINNATI, 0, 
Post Office Box, 1530, 


DOUBLE Y 
BREBOA LOAD) BIOYGEES 815 
35,00. soap Sr pags gee 
al $1.15 POWELL & CLEMENT 00. 
WATCHES 106 MainSt,.Cincinnatl,O, 


_ Singer Sewing | | 
= MACHINE 


ILIKE MY WIFE TO 
Use Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder because it 
improves her looks and is as fragrant-as violets, 


“NovemBer, 1895. 


2655 
(Copyright, 1804, by Standard Fashion Co, of N. ¥. 
Re fe, CH DS DRESS ee ee N. ¥) 
Nining), Seizes, 1to5. Fora child of 4, Sig yds. 
or yde. 27 in. wide, Price, 15 cents. 


No, 2713,—LADI 2OLLAR. In 8 sizes, small, 
medium and large. Medium size requires } 22 
in. wide, or wher, with 2 yds, of ins 
round collar, or 4 yds, of lace for ruffle, with 1%: 
of beading for square cornered collar. Pric 


(Copyright, 1895, by Standard Fashion Co. of N.Y.) 
No, 2587.—-CHILD'S DRESS. In 4 sizes, for 
children from 2 to 5 yrs., and requires for a child of 
4, 314 yds. 22, % de. 27, 24 yds. 8, or 134 yd. of 
material 44 in, wide, Price, 15 cents. 


No. %712.-CHILD'S DRESS. 6 sizes. 14 to 5 
YPS.; 4 yt, size 434 yds, 2. Bf pds. 88 Price “the. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention the “STANDARD” DELINEATOR, 
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TO | 


SUITS, CLOAKS & FURS onper. 


Our new Falland Winter Catalogue is now | 


read, 
it hiinstrates all, the 
latest styles in tailor- 


made, 
Jackets from $5.00 up 
Suits “ "9.00 
Cloth Capes 8.50 “* 
We will mafl you our 
catalogue with a nice 
assortmentof cloth and 
lush samples to select 
rom, and ® measure- 
ment diagram which | 
insures a perfect fit, on receipt of 4 cts. postage | 
We guarantee a perfect fit, 
THE H. HARTMAN CLOAK Co., 
45 West 24th Street, New York. 


You can drive a Puritan Pin|) 
through a plank — pull it out and 
put it through another plank. 


If you can’t buy them at you: 
send five 2 cent stamps to Ame 
|) Pin Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


Ifso,ask your dealer forthe 


Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 
or send ten cents In stamps 
and receive # sample 
spool, 500 yards, by mall. 
You will pronounce it as 
thousands of other ladies 53 
you have 


K 


OT ATAYAYE NY. 
————————————— 
Fe Dewey’s Improved Acme 
i Dress and Corset Protector 
A Complete Garment 
which can be wora under the corset 
or flannels, protecting the clothing 
rom perspiration. Better and 
Cheaper than dress shields,one 
pair doing the work of six. 
just Measure, $4 
1 B 28-33, $ 80 
34-89, 


“ “ 
ft) 40-46, 
q'"Send money by P. 0. Order. 


| 

Catalogue Free. 
“DEWEY, Mfr. 
1297 N, W. Monroe St., Chicago | 


BEAUTY. 


How to obtain a good complexion 
to remove Pimples, wrinkles, 
black-hea to obtain u grace- 
ful form. 

** Feminine Beauty Preserved,” 
ayery int . Sent seal 

with sample Creamola Powder, 10c. 


MME. E. VELARO, 


220 W. aa ae = YY. city. 
il gi 
Saf FREE 


| 
_ “ 


“STANDARD” 


148) 


» No, 1483,— 
CHILD'S HUB- 
BARD  WRAP- 
PER. 4 sizes, 2 
to 5. Price, 1c. 


2601 


¢ fopyright, css iy Stand. Fash. Co. of N. ¥. 


No. 2601,—1. 
44 in, bust. 


Medium size necus 4 yds, 


BASQUE. ‘In 8 Alzos, 8) to 
2 in. wide, 


rice, 20 cents. 


No. 2206,—MISSES" 
sizes, 10 to 16 yrs. 
yds, of 27 in. goods, 


JSE (with Zouave). 4 
yt. size requires 874 
Price, 15 cents. 


FREE. 


Mure. A Ruppe 


Worse Cofhonto 
FACE BLEACH is all I claim for tt, 


A GRAND OF ER, 


FREE. 


rt’s Face Bleach. 


MME. A, RUPPERT saya: 
“Knowing that there are 
tens of thousauds of ladies 
in the Untied 
afflicted with 

lexion P 

Pimples, BLACK 
HEADS, Oily Skin, ete., 
wiro are more than anxious 
to got rid of these hid 
and w 


tes who are 


had some hesitancy 
in speniitag’ $ fora bottle (or 
three bottles for 


nd that it will 


remove absoludely every ee of the comple: x 


jon, I will cell to eves 


and to those living o wide the e! 


world, I will send a trial 


lier @ trial bottle for 25 cts, 


bottle, safely packed, platy 


charges prepaid, for 25c, silver or stamps, 
Ws at every Indy in the laud will embrace this 
generous offer at onee. My hook, * How to be Beuntl- 
fal,’ FREE. Call or send for it.” Address ell eommu- 


cations or eall on MME, A RUPPERT (Dey 
Ratt Lith Si, New York City. 


State St, Chicago, Ml. 


. Two), 


Western 


DELINEATOR. 


sin any part ofthe | 


RRA AAA 


e NUBIAN 


Fast Black Cotton Dress 
Lining can’t be washed 
out, rubbed out, or faded 
out. It is positively, abso- 
lutely, totally, and forever 
unchangeable, uncrock- 
able and unfadable. 


You can buy it everywhere, 
ook for this on the seluage of every yard. 


LSeSSS 


WIPpIpeapeerre 


y A 
vA Ragged Gown’ 
Y docun’t neem amor al fn this day of smart m 
% ign, Sressitg, than Suaping Shirt x 
On oe e>The Alpine 4 
ys skirt 
S, Retainer 4 


diepennen 

with belt tape, 

holds waist 

} and skirt firm- 2 
ly togethior 

and briny 

woight o 

skirt on the 

shoulders, 

preventing 


y and making the heavy 
\ wee skirt Jight, 

Y WORN ALL SEASONS 
y OF THE YEAR. 

Y 10 Cents at all Dr 
v 

y 

Vv 


D>>>>>>>>>>>>: 


Goods Stores, or wo wil 
mail you samp! 
on receipt of pr 


direct, 


Onur Automatig Skirt] 
Supporter for basque 
waists keepa waist in peo 
and holds the skirt up, 
No hooks and eyes, 
as it works itself, Si 


, Boston,| 
Agents wanted. 


Tnslde of Iinseqnee with 
supporters on belt, 


407 Gth AVE., 
G. HOFFMANN, “970m ave.” 
Accordion-Piaiting done from 1 to 75 inches depth 
sidany Rode ant WR WRionk interop ne eee 
Orders by mall or express completed within 24 bours. 


WANTED LADY AGENTS. 


Hygela Corsets are the best sellers. Big Profits. 


ee, 2 | oe haa Corea ree ae by sending to WESTERN 


CO., 8t Louis, Mo, 
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Soapine DID IT! 


Is what people naturally say when they see anything clean 
and attractive upon the person or in the household—in fact 
everything in every place is perfectly cleansed and sweet- 
ened by using Soapine. Use it alone, nothing else is needed 

nothing half so Sood as Soapine. It relieves you of all 
hard work in washing. A WHALE ON EVERY PACKAGE. 


itis Kendall Mfg. Co.’s Trade Mark, Established 1827. Providence, R. I. 


TRADE MARK Soapine oy [> gl fs ch Meee 


| 2694 
(Copyright, 1895, by Stand. Fash. Co. of N.Y. 
No, 2004,—LADIES’ E NG WAIST. 88 
0 to 44 in. bust. needs 3% yde 

Price, 90 cen 


REPERENOE, Bark references furnished! on 


itera weenie eee saat 
mentsin thelr homes. A heok of testimonials sent with every cataloge v 
meat wo wil] sell the first Piano In a place for only $159. ‘The first Organ only $25, 


Ttyex wast to bey foreesk, BEETHOVEN PIAMO & ORGAICO., 
P. 0. Box 850, 


iF oo air. voo Write Us. 


COLUMBIAS— 
They 


almost fly, 
$100 worth of Economy— 
~ e 
re COlumbia 
" e 
Bicycle.... 
Send for a HE best is ever the cheapest. 
Catalogue Maybe the first cost of the peer- No. 2702.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 6 sizes. 11 .0 
of this splendid less Columbia will be a few dollars more than 16 yrs.; 14 yr. size needs5% yds. 44 in. Price. 2 
line of bicycles, 


Awork of high 
artistic merit. 
Free from any 
Columbia agent, 
or by mail for 
two 2-cent 
stamps, 


the price of the bicycle said to be ‘just as good.” 
What if it is? You will have few or no repairs with 
a Columbia—built just as it should be—and your 
content in the possession of this unequalled machine 
will be worth a// of its cost. 


Be Wise in Your Saving 


If you must have a low-priced machine, t 
the superb HARTFORD, 


boys’ and girls’ sizes. ©: 2:0: :::iiri: 


NEW YORK, | 
POPE MFG. CO. Serna 
General Offices and Factories, HARTFORD, Comm, Sam Francisco, | 
PROVIDENCE, 
BUFFALO, | 


CLEAN HANDS, 


Every Indy bays a STOVE-POLISHING MIT. 
Wicker that abrush. Sample by teal. Se ceat 
er tl a brus! § le mail cents a “ 5 
Sec; deets, 81.0 NEW EXGLARD NOTKLYS Bice No. 2716.—MISSES' 
00., 24 N. Portland 8t,, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS can make $3 t» 96 per day. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention the “STANDARD DELINEATOR. 


f ech KIRT. 6 sizes, a, ig 
yrs, ; for a miss of 8, 22, or 3 #2 in. 
wide, me Price Ee conta: 


THE 


Novemser, 1895.] 


Without Medicine 


Effective—Economical. 


1:0 Firra_Avr., N. Y., April 5, 1895. 
“* © * My confidence in the merits of the 
FElectropoise—simple, convenient, economical and 
effective as it is—has constantly grown with my 
increasing observation and ex .”” 
W. H. De Pour, A.M., D.D., LL. D. 
(Editor Peoples’ Cyclopedia.) 


Superior to Medicine. 


Capox Barpar, W. VA., Noy. 15,1833. 
“Since testifying in favor of the Electro) vise 
two years ago, Ihave had the most gratifying 
results from its use in neuralgia, indigestion and 
in the re-building of broken-down females. e 
use it for all ailments and find it superior to medi- 
cine and doctors.” 
Mas. Missre A. BEALL. 


Simple Remedy- 


Professor Totten, of Yale College, writes = 
“ But thanks be to God, there is a remedy for 
such as be sick—one single, simple remedy—an 
instrument called the Electropoise. We do not 
personally know the parties who control this in- 
strument, but we do Know its value.” 
SS 


Jaa TaIIILTLILLLLLLLLILLLILIL AR 


oa 


’ 

otten Cures | “How?” 
Cases ‘Write us for booklet 

Pronounced that tells all about 

‘ ” the ELECTROPOISE. 

‘Incurable Geeta. 
\ ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 
Rooms .18 to 23. 1122 Broadway, New York, 


and 346 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


4 Complexion, the result of 
For the Skin, Scalp an _ Hom 9A book on 


Paces tcha oe = beatles SS een 
re aa FACIAL SOAP 


2 years ex! DCO tc 

dermatok ith every cake. Druggiste veil 

John H. Sabury. Dermatologists W. 420 St. 
BY. City. ‘Bend loc. for sample soap and book. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention the 


“STANDARD” 


Answers to’ Correspondents. 


It is necessary to observe three im- 
portant points to insure a reply un- 
| der this he ng. The first is that 

one side of the paper be used ; second, 
a psendonym must be given under 
which the querist may be addressed ; 
third, and most important, the full 
name and address of the writer must 
| be given. Qnestions to be answered 
in the December number must reach 
the editor not later than October 
15th. 


F. L.G. F.—We are always glad 
to hear our readers © 
ap) iation of our m: 
feel greatly encouraged when it has 
proved of some material benefit. 
| Your question is an exec dingly diffi- 
cult one to answer, but after think- 
ing it over carefully we can suggest 
no better v to send out your in- 
itations to your men friends than 
one of them into your secret 
and persuading him to ume the 
role of host and sending out the in- 
vitations to the men in his name, 
and when they arrive as his guests, 
¢ them where the young women 
await them. If you have a brother 
he will be very useful for this duty, 
but if you are not 50 fortunate, some 
one else’s, we have no doubt, will do 
just as well. You will find an article 
on All Hallow E’en in onr November 
number, which you can obtain about 
October 15. 


Txquiner.—If a man takes a 
| woman upon a pleasure trip, it is 
idedly improper for her to pay 
any part of the expens The pleas- 
ure that her company gives him is 
| supposed to repay all trouble and 
expense. 


Kitry.—The Woman's Exchange, 
| 224 St.; Stern Bros.; MeCut 

Gibbon & Co., all of N 
City, are possible purchasers of fine 
hand embroidery. In applying to 
them, however, I would recommend 
sending samples of work with money 
or posiage tor return of the same 
if not purchased. I do not encour- 
age you, however, to hope for a sale. 
(2) In the * Standard” Delineator 
you will find each month sugges- 
tions and designs for embroidery and 
other fancy work. (3) You can ob- 
tain any of the ferns mentione¢ from 
Peter Henderson & Co., Cortlandt 
‘ew York City, or from A. Blane, 
delphia. 


F. D. W., LAKEVILLE, Conn.—The 
stamp plates appeared in the Ladies’ 
| Standard Magazine for June, 1804. 

You fail to inclose the price of the 
| magazine (5 cents), or postage for 
reply. 


Prr.—We cannot spare the time 
nor the space necessary for a reply 
to your first question. Apply to a 
taxidermist, or perhaps some such 
book as “Camp Life and Tricks of 
Trapping” will tell you. (2) An 
ordinary house painter can tell you 
about the gold painting. The prepa- 
rations to mix with gold dust or fil- 
ings are generally patent and there- 
fore secret recipes. (3) A Japanese 
room shonld be bright in color, the 
wallshung with kakimonos anddeco- 
| rated with étagéres in lacquer. The 
| table covers, ete. embroidered in 

Japanese fashion, and Japanese 
rags, hanging lamps, china, ¢tc., 
* should be 


used in the room. 
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| FRANCIS 
INVISIBLE 
EE oy 


FINEST 
SPRING 
HOOKS. 
RESULTS: 
rect On Flat Surface a Firm 
vols 1S. — FREE on Sea BE 
Et and stays tt 
Hooked firmly. SAMPLE isepes ons te pe 3 


FRANCIS MFG. CO., Niagara Falls, N-Ys 
oe hee ng Se 


PRICE, $9.48. 


Made from Imported 
Boucle Cloth—the lat- 
est rage. Mandolin 
Sleeves, Ripple back, 
full lined throughout 
with heavy Silk Serge, 
Large, Handsome, Im- 
ported buttons. Length 
a8 inches. Sent ex- 
press paid. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
write for our CATALOGUE OF 100 


parcarns IN CLOAKS AND FURS. 


WE SAVE YOU FROM $2 TO $B 
ON EVERY GARMENT- 


STYLE No. 88. 


Buy direct of Manufacturers: 


PARISIAN CLOAK 6O., 


109 North High St, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


REA AA ERE YE 


USE 
JANOWITZS 
DUPLEX 
‘ ’ EAGLE DRESS 


Perera er. 


TOIT 


SHEEP STATO Ee Le 


tye 


Pi 


ERR 


— Sample of the Duplex 
Eagle Dress Bone—used 
and endorsed by the lead- 
ing dressmakers — judge 
for yourself—once tried, 


always used—all sizes— 
‘Write to JUIAUS JANOWITZ, © 
135 Grand Street, New York. 


el cet ih rriaapacaia ec lal ads 
RENAME 


IE III TE: 


KIC 


| 


PILLOW SHAM HOLDERS, wom Rare. 
» Sets 25c, aia? Pea Sona 10, 
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but havea glass of warm milk beforehand. 
Take quite plain food, but have it as 
nourishing as possible. Cod-liver oi} 
would benefit you greatly; try and take 
it, beginning with one teaspoonful twice 
a day, a quarter of an hour after food, 
and if this produces no feeling of nausea, 
increase the quantity to three doses a day; | 


during the early Fall cause many a cold, resulting 
in serious sickness, Avoid this risk by getting a 


$6 


BOLD DAYS 


Banner Oil Heater 


a gens it is pleasant taking it in either milk or 

a ~- 5 effervescing lemonade; it is sure to be | 
Will heat a room from 15 t20 ft Satisfaction guaranteed or money iis peaing “ae i peace bees 
square perfect! ape Sane ae No Odor ! refunded. When not kept by disagreeable at first, but if you persevere 


vere weather. “Our pat. double 
drum gives twice the radiation 
ofany oil heater made. Indica 
tor shows exact amount oi] in 
fount. Inside feed wick, burns oil 
tillexhausted. Outside ratehet 


dealers will send, charges paid, 
on receipt of $6. Our book o' 
Points ou stoves and lamps free. 


THE PLUME & ATWOOD 


you soon become quite accustomed to it, 
and then do not wish to leave it off. 
Certainly you will be better if yon wear 
woollen underelothing; everybody should 
wear either wool or silk next the skin. 


No Smoke | 


controls flame perfretly. Hand 


somely marie. Lay 


gest and most 
Pee an. Beater fe peice! ty Break | 


No Chimney MFG, C0,, "= vonx 


BOSTON 
Factories: CHICAGO 
Waterbury and Themaston,Conn. 


It is equally important that the lower 
limbs should be as warm as the upper part 
of the body. 


WORMS! 


are the cause of more sickness of a serious nature, 
especially in children, than any other known dis: 
order. They cause sleeplessness, irritability, loss 
of appetite, convulsions, and often are the 


Cause of Death. 


If your little ones are ailing without apparent 
cause, you may be sure they are afflicted with 
worms. To obtain immediate relief and get rid of 
stomach, seat and pin worms, nse 


KICKAPOO 
Indian Worm Killer 


It is purely vegetable, absolutely harmless, and 
positively effectual. To convince you of its merits 
we will mail you a package free if you will mention 
this paper. 

Healy & Bigelow, New Haven, Conn, 


Send for Free Sample. 


FREE! 


Yedirect special attention to the 
wing remarkable statement : 
or tinany years I suffered from 
Catarrh, whieh roxved my 
hearing, and for twent,-i« ears 
{ was so deaf that I could not hear 
& clock atrike by holding my ear 
inst it. I had tried every 
» rem d nothing gave 
ghtest relief, lovtained 
Moore's treatment, “loin 
three weeks my hearing began to 
ow I can hear a common conversation 
# clock strike in an adjoin 
IthinkT entirely cured, 
ently resto . 
Box 565, Wichita, Kan. 
Medicines tor 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 
To introduce this treatment and prove beyond 
doubt that it is a positive cure for Deafness, Ca. 
tarrh, Throat and Lung diseases, I will send sufll- 
cient medicine for three months’ treatment free, 
Address, J. H. MOORE, M. D., Cincionati, 0, 


S iorai Teese teen FREE ! 
wy z = = ES at 
toaltwhowill ds & tow 


hours work showingour 
Is toyourfriends. 


improve, a 
across a ro0 


ing room, 
and my Neari 
ED! 


GIRL 


eet 
mond; No. 2 with Pearl; No.3, Riehiy 
No. 4 with Colored Steves. Send S0W. 
in each 
ies can take advantage of thisoffer, Wo gave away 
rings in size. 
M. ASS! 


¢KIDNEYS*"°BLADDER- 


Why suffer the misery and Poteet Saint reget comes by 


of the above organs when I 
br, llinmpton, Conn 


\ 


Besste.— We never guarantee any 
preparation advertised in our columns, 
You might write to the advertiser for 
additional information. 


Scsscriser.—In this city we do not 
use lap trays of any description. If one 
is used it should be clean enough not to 
soil the dress, and the napkin should 
merely prevent the noise caused by the 
contact of plate and tray, We recommend 
the latter arrangement, (2) What is 
ealled the “Tiffany” setting, wire ring 
around the finger and the stone d, 
but not surrounded by heay yelaw work 
as formerly. (3) Yes, wedding and e 
gagement ring are both worn, either 
together or separately, on the third finger 
of the left hand. 

RoGanx.—We cannot give you the de- 
sired information. Apply to the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in the 
town nearest to you. 


Exviza H., Gr. 
be impossible 


> Lakk, ARK.—It would 
© purchase the dresses 
ready made. You would to send an 
old waist and your skirt measure to some 
por dressmaker. Taffetas cost from 
5 to $2.00 per rd, and the costume 
will require fourteen yards, representing 
at least $19. The making would have to 
be added. You could buy a dress in simi- 
lar style for from forty to fitty dollars 
The evening costume would r quire 
fifteen yards of satin, at about $1.50 a 
ard, and the lace and ribbon would add 
out $10 more to the cost. Your best 
plan, if you cannot have the dresses made 
at home, is to send to the les ling stores 
of this city, B. Altman & Co., 6th Ay 
and 16th St.; Stern Bros., W. 23d § R. H. 
Macy, 14th St, and 6th Avenue, for their 
alogue, which they send free of charge, 
where you will find something to suit you. 


Mrs. H. M., YorxKers, } Y.—By no 
means purchase a dress pattern with wide 
black and white stripes if you are of 
slender figure. A heavy mixed goods or 
material of the coarse homespun variety 
will increase your apparent size and de- 
velop into an infinitely more becoming 
costume, 


Mrs. ©., Dover, N. H..—A great help 
to you will be to take a cold bath every 
norning; if you are not accustomed to 
cold water you can begin with tepid, 
gradually getting to cold as you become 
accustomed to a bath every day. Have 
two tablespoonfuls of ammonia in the 
water, and rab the skin briskly with a 
loofah, afterwards drying yourself with a 
rough Turkish bath towel, continuing the 
friction until a tine glow is felt all over 
the body; then, now the weather is 
warmer and the mornings light, have a 
brisk walk for half an hour before break- 
fast. Do not goouton an empty stomach, 


NOW! THE TIME TO MAKE MONEY. 

Last month I cleared, after paying all expenses, 2%. 

38; the month before #1465, and have atthe sanve rene 

| to my regular business. I believe anyone, 

| anywhere, ‘can doas well, as I have not a particularly 

| gs location and not much experience. _ When you 

| have an article that overy family w F is very eany 

selling it. Itseoms strange that + chee 
was nover before cod on the mark. 

the Perfection, which sells for *5, you can wash and dry 

the dishes for a family in two minutes, without putting 

| the handsin water. As s:0n as people see the washer 

they wantono, and that is why so much money 

| gam be made so wickly, For fall particulars address 
The Perfection ate Co., 8 Gird St., Englewood, IIL 

T feel convinced that any lady or gentleman, 1n any lo-~ 

cation, can make % to 10a day, as every family will very 

soon have adish washer Try itand pablish your ex- 
perience for the benefit of others. ALicz 0. 


OF A GOOD COMPLEXION 


LIES IN THE USE OF 


DR. CAMPB"LL’S SAFE ARSENIC 
COMPLEXION WAFERS xp 


FOULD'S MEDICATED ARSENIC 
COMPLEXION SOAP, 


The only real beautifiers of the complexion, 
skin and form 

‘These wafers and soap are simply wenderful for 
removing freckles, moths. blackheads pimples, 
Vulgar redness, rough, yellow or muddy skins and 
all other facial disfigurements. y 

If you desire a transparent, clear, fresh com- 
plexion, free from bloteh, blemish. roughness or 
coarseness. try these wonderful, magical and mar- 
Yelous DR. CAMPB 'S SAFE ARSENIC 
MEDICATED AR 
SOAP. 
soap are for men as well as 


wafers an 


wamen. 
| Wafers by mall, $1.00; 6 boxes, $5.00. Soap by 
mail, 50c.; 6 cakes $2.75. Depot, 218 Sixth avenue, 


a York, aa all fruggints. P 
ware 7 i _ 
ARATIONS. ail other ** so-called” arsenic PRE! 
De CAMPBELL'S a apy onl 
mune arsenic wafers made. FOULD' 
SENIC SOAP is the only MEDICATED AR- 
| SENIC COMPLEXION SOAP in the world. - 
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for Doilies, M 
of Stamping Pa: 
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THE 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
Toilet 
-. Powder 


Approved by Highest 

Medical Anthoritles a5 

“ a perfect Sanitary Toi- 
let Preparation 


; 

Positively Relieves Prickly F 

Sunburn, etc. Removes Bl 
11 smooth and health 

Top, Sold 


at, 


R. T. FELIX GOUAUD’ ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth Patches, Rash ‘and Skin 
dtecases, and every blemish on 
beanty, and defies detection. It 
gr~ haa stood the test of 
2) 43 years, and is 0 
harmless we teste it 
to be sure It fs prop 
erly made. Accept 
no counterfeit of 
aimilar name. 
Seyre said 


AN 


= 
= 
Ea= 
=a 
Bea 
et 
a & 
= 
5 


f the haut. 
ton (8 patient): 
you ladies will 


them, [ recommen 
*Goaraud’s Cream * 


asthe least harnsfal 


parations. 

by ail Drogglsts and 

Fancy Goole Deal- 

ere in the S 

3 Canis and 

FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., 
New York. 


op 


Espey's Fragrant Cream 


Por Chapped Hands, Face, Lips ¢ 
Prevents tendeney to wrinkles or ageh 
Keeps the face and hands soft. sm 
CELIA CONKLIN’S CURLI 
warranted to hold the Hair in Curl, Bangs and Priz- 
ly harmless. Both preparations for 
t Pe. each, oF xeut postpaldon re- 
K. KEYS, 405 State St, Chrlesgey I 


BEAUTIFUL 
WOMEN! 


HOW TO ATTAIN AND 
RETAIN 


EAUTY 


2 
ie 3 

‘Tne two principal points of Feminine beauty are to be 

momor of & clear ® ciehfal COMPLEXION 


a 

wilt not injure the m 
er caso of Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, 
Bloiches, Blackheads, or any discoloration. Price §t- 
per bottle, sampie bottle 2e. Send for my latest pamph; 
foc, FREE, ‘on !The Perfection of the Face and Form. 

@ MADAME JOSEPHINE LE FEVRE, * 

1208 Chestnut Street Yr 


PEAS for Exseorpenr 
Ww se 


weet 2 


Pea Stamping Patterns: A 

ete. Our new Be 
All sent pest 

Walter P. Webbe: 


nbroidery & Catalogue 
- onl, 
5. box 5) OC. 


varley In the elty. 
terials Send stamps for yw 


| PETER BENDER, 
\ established 1860, 111 East 9th St N. Y 
S| BEADS AND LACE BRAIDS. 


LADY AGENTS brisuyacr'tteme- 


ps, Perfumes ete. Work perma: 
rofitshie. Samp'es free. Address, 
ders Co,, GE. Third St ,Cincinnati.O. 


wanted everywhere to sell 


T. H. Sny: 


| not be talked about.” 


“STANDARD” 


Liny J., Syracuse, N. ¥.—Do not take 
arsenic in any form unless by advice of a 
competent physician. 


Harare M., Kinasron, N. Y—A dia- 
mond solitaire is the prescribed form’ for 
an engagement ring. A young man’s 
means shonld decide the question of the 
size and quality of the stone. 


NTREAL, CAN.—The ex- 
pre: is not considered 
good taste. aleswoman ” is perfeetl 
respectful and correct. If ‘“ saleslady. 
why not “ salesgentleman?” 


Pa.—To make 


MiriaM, HARRISBURG, 
lemon marmalade, peel the lemon so that 
as little of the white pith as possible is 
left on the rind. Put it in a basin and 
cover with water, and let the water re- 
main on the rind allnight. Then boil till 
tender in fresh water and cut into very 
fine strips. The pulp and juice must then 
be added to the rind, and to each pound 
add one and a half pounds of preserving 
sugar, and boil all together for half an 
hour. It should look quite clear when 
properly boiled. As in all preserve-mak- 
ing, do not allow the marmalade to go 
off the boil onee it boils, and remove the 
seum as it rises. 


The otherday Mr. Toole entered a dairy, 
and in his most solemn manner addressed 
himself to the man as folloy 

*«] will take a boy,” looking around at 
the shelve 

**A boy, sir?” asked the dairyman, 
fairly puzzled. 

Yes, or a girl,” answered the actor. 
The man, thinking him some lunati 
is a milk shop.” 
Some outside, nid Mr. Toole, and 
taking the man by the arm he Jed him to 
the door and pointed to the sign. 

y and a girl,” repeated 
the humorist, with not a ghost of a smile. 
“Read what your notice states, ‘ Families 
supplied in any quantity. 


o paper suggests that: ‘“‘In 
spite of the influence of the New Woman, 
will be worn this fall as usual. 
Bonnets should be worn on the head, un- 
less they are sunbonnets. The latter may 
e worn hanging down the back. It is 
still good form to wear black gloves when 
cleaning the kitchen stove. At other 
times colors may be worn by those who 
prefer. It is not necessary for ladies to 
be in full dress when hanging out the 
week’s washing. T essential thi 
about a costume for marketing is a purse 
At theatre parties ladies will wear opera 
glasses and their own hair, if they have 
plenty. Ifnot, they may wear someone's 
else. When long skirts are selected for 
walking costumes, the wearer should be 
particular todon handsome hose and well- 
fitting she Slippers are not suitable 
for street w Bl 


Willie—In what month and on what day 
was Fourth of July first celebrated ? 
her (after looking through the eney- 
clopedia and thr histories)}—Young 
man, your teacher is paid to answer such 
questions, I have no time to bother with 
them. 


One day the children were haying an 
object lesson on the blue heron, The 
teacher called attention to its small tail, 
saying, “‘The bird has no tail to speak 
of.” The next day she asked the schola 
to write a description of the bird, anc 
little German girl wound up. by saying, 
The blue heron has a tail, but it must 
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5 SET 


'NEVER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES 


and Gives the Wearer a Beautiful Figure. 


If not in stock at your retailer's send $1.00 for a 


Corset, free by mail, to 


| BRIDGEPORT CORSET CO., 


FITZPATRICK & SOMERS, Sole Agents, 
85 Leonard Street, New York. 


SWEET TONED. 


SOLD ON 
MERIT. t 


Catalogues Free. 
"EMERSON PIANO CO, c2Firty ave. NEWyorK.. 
116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
218 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Every Instru- 
ment Fully 
Warranted. 


THE WONDERFU: 

WEBER TONE 
IS FOUND ONLY IN THE 
R PIA 


WAREROOMS: 


108 Fifth Ave, cor. W. 16th St. 


FITS CURED 


(From U, 8. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W.H.Peeke,who makes a spe ‘of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
anyliving Physician ; his successiaastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20years’standing cured by hina. 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease whichhe 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free te 
any sufferer who may send their P.O.and Express 6d 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, FP, D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 
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‘Lancpon & BatcuHetter’s 
CELEBRATED 


“GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS. 


wh» wear the ‘Clove -Fit- 
ting"? Corsets are always 


LADIES 222% 


Send for lilustrated Catalogue. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & Co., 
345 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PERFECTION IN 


By using The Perfcction Peerless 
‘avorite or Borchert Improved 
Adjustable Dress Figures, Drapin; 
Stands and French Fiiting Bust+ an 
Pay Fifty differ- 


‘The only Porlect Forms over Invented. 


For Sale ty, the 
STANDARD FASHION CO., 
New York, Boston, St. Louis, 
or any of ite Agents. 


Tt will pay you to send for circulars. 
OSCAR BORCHERT, 


INVENTOR AND MANUFACTURER, 
125-127 West 32d Street, 
“ NEW YORK CITY, 


The Natural Body 


Cures Weakne: 
Restores Heaith and Vigor. 


After wearing your Nateral Body Brace 
tor nine moutha, the most extreme and 
paintel weakness has vaniehed 

Max J Proves, 
Spruce Creek, Pa, 


I ain pleased beyond expression with 
the Brace, I would pot part with it for 
any money laxt F. Apax, 


Neosha Falla, Kan. 


I bave been afflicted for 23 years, aud have never had 
anything to help me Hke the Natural Bod 
I could not stand ap long enough to wash ¢ 
Wearing |r, and now (after wearing 1 three joontha) Lam 
cooking for «large family. 1 also help wash and do any 
Kind of work, Max. Locexpa Fixip, Oscar. Tex 


Money Refunded if Brace ix 
Not Satisfactory. 


Send fo- Full Information, 


{ Natural Body Brace Co., 


SALINA, KANSAS. 
Howard C. Rash, Manager. 


cae 
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DRESS FITTING AND DRAPING | 


| Dramatic Author—“ Mr. Manager, may 
| I venture to ask whether my three-act 
| play has been accepted?” 
| Manager—* Well, you see the three 
members of the reading committee have 
gone through it, and they have come to 
| the conclusion that one act will have to 
be struck ont.” 

Anuthor—“Oh! there is no difficulty 
about that; it is not so bad after all.” 
“*No, but unfortunately each 
bers wants to strike out a dif- 


ferent act! 


A Woman of the Future. 


I love the coming woman ; 
I love her pretty ways. 
With music and with sweetness 
She fills my fleeting days. 
I kiss her langhing dimples 
And stroke her hair of gold. 
For my dainty coming woman 
Is only four years old. 
—From Truth. 


Are You Hard of Hearing or Deaf ? 


The Home Team. 


In our family there are seven 
Sturdy striplings and elate, 
And our sporty dad athletic 
Makes the aggregation eight; 
And, as mamma now wears bloomers, 
We are ready to combine, 
And to challenge all creation 
As 


a 
base 
ball 
nine! 


Queen Isabella of Spain, who came to 
the throne at three years of age, was mar- 
ried on her sixteenth birthday. Queen 
Vietoria of Englaud, who was crowned 
at eighteen, was married at twenty. 
Queen Maria da Gloria de Braganza, born 
in the same year as Queen Victoria, as- 
cended the throne of Portugal at the age 
of seven, and at fifteen wedded the Duke 
of Leuchtenberg, one of the Beauharnais 
family, who left her a widow before she 
was sixteen, and the year after she mar- 
ried Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, from which alliance the reigning 
house of Portugal proceeds. 

From these examples it will be seen 
that there is nothing premature in these 
projects of marriage which the Queen 

egent and the Privy Council of Holland 
have set on foot on behalf of the young 
Queen Wilhelmina 


A Novel Baptism. 


The promenaders along the avenue de 
la Gare, } witnessed a somewhat eur- 
ious spectacle the other day. A bicyclist, 

| carrying a baby clothed in white, was 
followed by nearly fifty persons, men, 
women and children, all on eycles, and 
made his way to the Church of Notre 
Dame, where the ceremony of baptizing 
the baby was gone through. After this 
the whole party remounted their ma- 
chines and rode to the house of the father 
of the infant, 
| held.—Tit- Bits. 


where a reception was | 
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lEvely Freckle Cost $1.00. 


. of Indi 
started out three y ago id of freckles. 
She tried Madame This and bought the stuff & 
of Doctor That. Finding relief at last she 


also found every freckle How Man' Freckles 


cost her exactly $1.00. 


Did She Have? EX%rr dy, fending: me 10 


cents in stamps, I will send 
& small Jar of 


LOLA MONTEZ GREME, 


the original Skin Food and Tissue Builder for 
the Complexion (Preserves beauty, Prevents 

» wrinkles), Packet 
Face Powder, 
Book Beant 


apolis, Ind, & 


mks, 


Nettie Harrison, 


Ameriea’s Meanty 
Doeter, 


40 and42 Geary St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Main Eastern Office, 


“Teri sien” 
A $10 Organ for $5.00 mutica Wonder, 


& Our ob- 
fect ie to 
Introduce it 
atonee, so a8 


1Q, To this end I will send one to an: 
baa saat ie 
Wewil 
are Satisfaction. mey refunded. A: 
‘complete. low, of money refunced 
"BATES ORGAN GO. 100 High Stiset BOSTON. MASS. 


rmanent pot! 
$150 month 


7 Nevada 
rate farnliies, 
hoardiog house, solid: metal that louks exact 
id Gold, there ig no plating to wear off; N 
table was ever set with more sttractive furnishl 
are durable and warranted to wear a lifetime, o 
one-fourth that of silver, the chance of 
big money, agents meet with ready ss 
sreat isthe demand fur our new Geld 
samples FIRE, to induce you 
we will send you full 


ife time to 


Particulars and « valuable 


fur roods in Bolid mt ipt of 
Two cet for posta 
Standard Silver Wa: ‘on, Mass. 


To reduce our 
stock of Music 
we will send by 
gmail fi 
70 t 


sheet musie size, all parts complete, Inch 
Auerite, Man iu the Moon, Mary and Joh 

Waltzes, Quaitrilles, ete.. all for 20ct Ratisfa 

given or money back. See here—Mr. H.: “Am very 
mueh pleased with t . It is worth ten times 
the movey." B C.K. N.Y. Afterthe 
Ball and 100 songs, , Sa. 


S. HATHAWAY, 
339 Washington St. BOSTON, MASS. 


———$—_____ 


ONSUMPTION 


To Tax Evrror—Please inform sees read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease, By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless eases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad-to send 
‘wo bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consuniption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
T.A.Slocum, M.O., 183 Pearl St., New York. 
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Of the H ian 8 Fi 5 
The Queen of all Corsets.’ ne it fo related thet he usod torid Bim: 
bees itors by telling | * 
t 


of troublesome vi 


the following st« 


IMPORTED. FRENCH 


Rep Star Corser RB. 6, 


a visit toa hospital for old soldiers. 
he perceived, among the rest, a 1 

| had lost one of his arms, and he 
into conversation with him, 

| “** Where did you lose your arm?’ 
the 


asked 


Emperor. 
* At Waterloo, Your Ma 
“ether, no doubt, you ¢ 
peror and your country every time you 
look a your mutilated limb?” 
Yo, indeed,’ protested the vete 
‘for ang Emperor and my nativ 
| wonld readily sacrifice my other arm if 
need be.” 


Mark. TF 


GRACEFUL * EASY ¢ COMFORTABLE 


Best French Coutil, 
Guaranteed all Whalebone, $2.50. 
Finest French Horn, $1.50. 


For Sale by all First-Class Retailers. 


RHENISH CORSET MANUF’G CO., Ltd. | 
NEW YORK, 71 Leonard St. 


A WARRANTED CURE FOR 


ECZEMA, SCROFULA, | 


Sact Rueum, Skin Tortures, 
PIMPLES, HUMORS, ITCHINGS, Etc. 
HIVES, NETTLE RASH, SCALY SKIN, 


G aig. 


| 
FRECKLES, TAN, DISFIGUREMENTS, | 
Shee SORES, ULCERS, BURNS. 


hardly believe that,’ the Em- 
and passe 
“But the soldi xious to 
he was in earnest, immediately drew 1 
sabre from its sheath and lopped off his 
other arm. 

Here Deak would pause and fix a pen 
etrating look on his visitor, 

“*Well, what have you to say of such a 
} man and such an ac’ 

“A most sublime 


iva nD. 
“But the story has one flaw 
gravely add. 
Ww hat is that, pray?” 
“Tt mply impracticable. How 
fonid a armed man contrive to cut off 
his only remaining arm.” 


+” he would 


Miss Inland (to old salt, who is show- 
ing the party over the flagship).—“And 
| what are all those soldiers on board ship 
\ for?” 

Bo'sun’s Mate. 
marines, mum.” 

Miss Inland.—* Marines? 
are they for?” 

Papa Inland—** 
ish questions, 
knows those 
the government for the 
stories to.” 
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*Thim ? Oh, thim’s the 


And what 


Don't ask so muny fool- 


ONLY 
Stamping Outfit, 
igor Ox5 inches, 

uAre, patterns 

10 in a 


sailors to tell 


ugh 


A 


Medical science at last reports a posi- 
tive eure for Asthma in the Kola Plant. 
found on the igo Riv West Africa. 

is their faith in its wonderful 
aban te Kola Importimg Co., 
are sending 
#% of the Kola Com- 
ponday rafefare from*Asthma 
Send nd address on a postal 

ard, and they will send you a trial case 
| by mail free. 


ew Cure for Asthma. 


ean 


[SA MIGHTY FINE BICYCLE 


He seemed preoecupied, 

“Why so thonghtful?” she asked, 
while with dignity born of womanly re- 
rye and consideration of a drug store 
iplexion, she did not come too near 
le 
“Ts it trae,” 


he said, directing an in- 


Fine |.wustratep Boon tense gaze upon her, “that you have 
vp hegenpen ey already had twelve husbands?” 

Bi Yeu”. 

GoRMULLY &JEFFERY MFG CO Phrowing her shyness to the winds she 


CHICAGO" BOSTON - WASHINGTON 
NEWYORK BROOKLYN - DETROIT- 
COVENTRY ENGLAND 


rame and kissed him. 
yes, but Iam not a bit supersti- 


28 .— tious.” 


We will mail on application, free in- 
information how to grow hair upon a 
bald head, stop falling hair and re- 
tore scalp digeases, Address. 
Altenheim Medical Di 

ast Third Street, Cinchan 


“ Have you ‘The Woman in White.’ by 
Wilkie Collins ?” 

‘*No; but here is ‘ 
by Weyman.” 


The Man in Black,’ 
atl 0. 
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Spee tt tas az rsa zare® 


A STANDARD 
=. FOR THE WORLD. 


SCETTTTSTTTTTE 


 w 
a aR 


Seta a 2 
B soap: 


sity you see the stamp B, & H. ona 
lamp, you can. rest assured that you are 
getting the best. Our reputation for 
making the finest possible work will 
always be maintained. 

“Little Boc sent free on application, 
telling more about the lamps, and also 
giving an idea of our very complete and 
utiful line of Gas and Electric ye 
Fixtures, Art Metal Goods, etc. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. co. = 


MERIDEN, CONN. I 
bs New York Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. sy 
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HOW TO MAKE 
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ca 
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| Many tm 
women Poop | 
with fair scription 
faces are tron adver: 
“cident ei Be 
Sho ae atampe.anda 

J 10 unde descriptive cit- 


teloned ngures, 
Ait busts, etc., 
which can be reme- 
dled by the use of return mail, 


ADIPO-MALENE. 


L.E.MARSH & CO,, Madison Sq. Phila., Pa,. 


Agents Make Money Selling the 


<<ceere PERFECTION 
CAKE TINS, 


PERFECTION 
CAKES TINS Delicate cake enaily removed 
without breaking. © Perfertion 


1 Pegutits arash All siyiog, round, aquars and ob 
long Ttwo rata thas by snail Se"prepal 

Cav THO i Lmproved Tins ars San 

Mark “Perfection” and are made with 


\ately prevents leaking of better, RIC! 


MY HUSBAN 


\Canterehow 
yeudoit, 


$60 Kenwood Harhine for 


: arking one cent in adv 

| - Save agente large profits 
, ? € + 

(im "Sasi B S"UNION, 

158-164 West Van Buren Sts ie Chicago. HI. 
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Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 1o' and 25%. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 bores. 


THE 


Boxof 50 Cigars 


AND AN 


18k GOLD FINISHED: 


Wateh, Charm «i Chain. 
Cnt This Advertisement 

Out and send 3¢ 10 we with 

une and address 

we will send te yoo! 

neeaa for erainina 


ay 


[7 -N 


person 
dering at this priee. The 
waich fm beauty and 
would cest you In a retail 
sore twice as much as 
offer the cigars and wate 
together for, Mention in your 
whether you want gents’ or 

aa this will not appear agstn. Addresp 


gize watch and write to-ds: 
watch an to rea we nee 


THE NATIONAL 


Rheumatism 


can be cured without internal 
medicin the direct effect of 
Electro-Magnetisin is to drive 
out of the system all traces of 
this troublesome enemy. 


Dr, Scott’s 
Electric Belt, 


Nervous Debility, Indigestion, and kindred com- 


plaints. 


druggists’, or sent tpaid on receipt ot price. 
“The Doctor's Story," a valuable book, free. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 
Room 17, 844 Broadway, New York. 


Agents Wanted guickssies: tberal pay. 


tisfuction guaranteed. 


(Send for price list, describing same 
and how to make embroidered and 
crocheted suspenders, A beautiful 
MOUNTINGS | steno for gentlemen. Hewes 
* |Poter, 42 Chauucy Street, Bostor 
querade goods. 


PLAYS G. H.W. BATES, Boston, Mass, 
7 LADIE Hesische se. PILLS 
ach, and other allments 


ver. Kidne 
Re 
Free, 


Dialogues, Speakers, Wigs, and Mas 
free. 


Dr. Murat’s TONIC 


La 
BLOOD PURIFL 
coupon for 1 Box Free. 
DK, MURAT MED. CO., Otter 7, Cineiunatl, 0. 


FAT FOLKS 
DR: CLARKE’S ® the ony faarantend 


Sa eed 
aro 
OBESITY CURE Hi iets 
to twenty-five poun month, without starving, purg- 
Dificult breathing, stout 


ing, sickness or i ry. 
domens successfully t .. Proofs, references free, 
Sold by druggists, or mailed $1.0) per package. 


DR. F. 8 CLARKE, Drawer 133, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PAID Sather 
CASHEA2=: Gipping ee ith 


eipyings 


Standard Belt, 36 Power, $3.00, Ar all | 


BEST | 
Tilustrated Book and | 


tor mam. 
a, Mahler BiksNew York. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention the “STANDARD” 


“STANDARD” 


Visitor—‘I suppose you have a great 
deal of poetry sent in to you for publica- 
tion?” Editor—“No, not very much of 
poetry as a rule; some of it is verse, and 
some of it is worse.” 


Brief dialogue between a pretty canta- | 


trice and a celebrated composer 
“Tell me, cher maitre, which 
you prefer: to be blind or deaf?” 
“Deaf, Madam, when I look at you, and 
blind when I hear you sing.” 


would 


Editor-in-Chief—‘In your leader to- 
day, Mr. Grinder, you say, ‘In the multi- 
tude of counsellors there is safety, as we 
learn from a certain book.’ Why did you 
not say, ‘as we learn from the Bible??” 

Editorial Writer—“ You forget, sir, that 
it is our rule never to mention the 1 
ofa rival publication.”—Boston Transcript. 


Dear, I love you in the morning 
When I see you fresh and bright ; 

Loye you more at sunny noontide; 
Love you most, my love, at night, 

When your eyes are closed in slumber, 
Dreaming of the happy past, 

And your lips are sealed with silence 
And your tongue is tied at last. 


Her Superior Wisdom. 


“*T tell you,” said Mr. Meekton “ women 
are getting mighty smart nowadays.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“The fashion magazine my wife sub- 
scribes to. She understands every word 
of it.” 

“Can’t you?” 

No. 1 can’t even look at the pictures 
intelligently. I can’t tell sleeves from 
bloomers.” 


New Kidney and Bladder Cure. 


The new botanic discovery Alkavis, is 
an assured cure for kidney and bladder 
diseases, pain in back, and rheumatism, 
The best proof is that the Church Kidney 
Cure Company, 418 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, will send you treatment by mail, 
prepaid free, if you send them your name 
& address. Alkavis has certainly wrought 
some wonderful cures, and we advise our 
readers to try it, as it is offered free. 


The pastor bade her proceed. 
|» “Pell me all,” he urged, kindly 
“I put a button in the contribution 
box,” she faltered. 
He smiled, 
“And did your conscience 
he asked. 
The woman raised her eyes earnestly, 
“No,” she answered. ‘I put in the wrong 
button and broke a set, and I would like 
to exchange it, if you please,” 


The paretic reporter wrote —* They 
met in a scheduled spot.” He meant to 
Lave said a secluded spot, but would 
rather die than own ap. 
mean secluded 2” asked the city editor, 

“Naw, I meant the spot where they 
were scheduled to meet. Itisa pity Iam 
misunderstood all the time.” 7 
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trouble you ?” 
eet” | 


“Didn't you | 


| NovemBer, 1895 
You Dye inf, Bt 
30 minutes joer ee: 


%¢ wash, boil or freeze out—all others will, 
Garpetpdrepecs, capes sas clothing of sll nas 
Inada to Iook like new. Wo failures with Ponk's dyons 
any one cas Bee ther. Rend 400, for 6 pkes. or 106, for one—any 
color. Wig pay to agents, Apply bow and mention this paper, 

FRENCH DYE +) Wassar, Mich. 


THE LARGEST 
Hair and Toilet Bazaar 
in America. 


RAL 
HES, 
COCOANUT BALM for 
complexion; cures pimples, makes the skin soft, 
fresh and fair as a child's: price, 80c. and $1.00. 
EXTRACT TURKISH ROSE LEAVES, for the 
lips and face, imparts the natural bloom of youth; 
$1.0 and $160. MAGIC TONIC, 
beautifies the hair, 
50c. and $L00, HAT S 
Book “ How to be Beautiful, 


S4& characters, 
Quality of work 


equal to tho best. 


Rapid ond en 
to operate. Sen 4 
mail or express, pre- 
paid. on receipt of 
$3.25. In hand- 
some hard-wood 
jease, 50 cts, extra. 
26 & 26 E. 13th St, 


Simplex Typewriter Co., 


SOLID @ SILVER MARQUISE RING FREE, 
¥ Allthe rage in the fashionable world, 
is atiful Marquise ismade 
Of Solid Silver aod set with hand- 
tome turquoues, A beautiful ring, 
and one thatany lady may feel prow 
toows, SPECIAL OFFPER.— 
Me} Send 5c. in stamps with size of ring, and 
By We will send ring and Ladies’ Magazine 
Fear, postpaid. Atoney will be refaded 
You ave not more than pleased. Address, 
VISITOR MAGAZINE CO., Box 3139, Boston, Mass, 
i 


OKOLOG Mra. L. N. A “if 


knew I was to be the mother of innumerable 
| chiliren it would have no terrors for me, #0 great 
is my confidence in the science of TOKOLOGY. I 

cured myselfoflocal troubles of the worst kind.” 
Sample pages Free, est Terms to Agents, Prepald, 


ALICE B, STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


A COMPLETE 


The New Comblaation Glove and 
Shoe Buttoner, made of the best cold 
rolled steel, handsomely nickel plated. Light, 
strong and durable, Hjch silk tassel. Susi 

Partially closed, the thing for pocketor purse as it can be 

ee closed when not In use, 90 there are no hooks 

to bother. Sample by mail postpaid 10 cents, Large profits to 
agents, Also other novelties. Send for circulars. Hn 

G. B. BLA Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


SIN TABLETS will care DYSPEPSIA 
AND PREVENT INDIGESTION FROM RICH FOOD. 

one tablet after each meal. Sold by all Druggiste. 
Delivered by mail on receipt of 50 cents in Postage Stampe 


a Lig oa 8 
fibidnde opal Gras FREES 


EE De ESS SE 


THE ANCHOR ELECTRIC BELT, = 


AGENTS WANTED, BOTH SEX. 


Goods sent to reliable 

\Y y Persons to be paid for 

- nfter selling. W Hi. Pal- 

mer. Glasgo, Con .. has sold 

1,006 Belts, and as high as 20 

inoneday. The electricity 

from the batteries will tum 

& needle through your table, 

or hand. No one but what 
can wear them, C 


Cost to one person f 
EAD &CO., Dept. 18, Vi 
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THE 


e sive. away Lace Curtains. with $4, $6, or. 


ite with $11 and @! chemwen 
with g6.orders 


¢ with $50 orders. 
ted Granite Dinner Sets, 112 pices, with $20 orders. 
dD ey Wish $10 & $12 orders. 

and Guitar, with $12, $¢,and $25 orders. 

Moss Hose Toilet Set, ‘with $15 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch, Ladies’ or Boy's, with §l0orders. 


Send for our FREE Illustrated Catalogue. 
GHREA'T CHINA TEA Co, 
210 State Street, Boston, Maas. 


LADIES WHO VALUE 
Arefined complexion must use Pozzoni’s 
Powder, It produces a soft & beautifulskin.’ 

AGENT to Walter actin fasolen Eines 


Brushes, Plasters and Medicines. The most popular 
selling Specialties in the world. 100 per cent. profit, 
Sample free; Territ Dr. BRIDGMAN, 816 | 
Broadway, New York. 


Ifyou have any rare American or for 
eign coins or paper money tamed before 

1555, keep ther and send two st 

Nuctiowatic Fask, Boston, Mass, 
Cireular No.2 Fortunefor smebedy. Ada. Cola Dept. 7. 


Beeret of the Harts. 
Isthe Joy of Birds. 
Makes Canaries=ing 


& 


Roelishedby Mocking 
and all other Birds, 
Sold by Druggists. Mailed for 15 conte, 
Brew Foon Courany, No. 400 N, Sri St, Philadelphia, Pa, 


3Geldine Pens, Corrapated =A 
Peneil, 1 Rule, aml aSPLENDID RING. All theabere an Preheat Wich OOF 


SNPAYSIDE 60. A, OLINTONVILLE, OONN. 
WRITERS WANTED soeesc2iSt ines: 
A DAY SURE Send us your address 

and we willshow sua 


how to make €i.aday; absoluicly | 
sure; we furniah the work and teach you free: you work 

in the lorallty where you live. Send ua your addressand 
wo will explain the business fully; remember we guarantee a 
clear profit of 43 for every day's work; absolutely sure; don’t fall 
to write today. ROYAL WP ©0., Bex E 5, Detrolt, Mich. 


FREE! A FINE BICYCLE! 


If you want one, either sex, 
write us at once. We give 
@ bicycle to one person In 
each locality who 
complies with our 
AVN grand introduction 
PA offer, to extensivel; 

RSJ introduce our new 
NS col. magazine. These | 
bicyeles cost at retail 
$350. or more, but you can get one FREE without a 
¢ent of money from your own pocket if you mean 
business. Send us the names of 5 Pemooe in your 
locality fond of reading, and 10¢, er or 1c, 
stamps, for which we will send you our charming 
new 64-col. illus magazine three months on 
@ial and our grand in offer by returnmail. 

ad THE YANK PUBLISHING CO., 
134 Water St., Boston, Mass, | 


‘We deliver Free. 
For $1.50 3S oe 
a 


Be Send 


WW 


talogwe free. 
WEARERS SHOE MFG. GO., 284 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, © 


“STANDARD” 


Frightened Wife—‘‘ Henry, I’ve swal- 
lowed a pin!” 

Absent-minded Husband (taking one 
from his pocket)—“‘Never mind, here’s 
another.” 


If yon are not a millionaire, 
But wish to own a racing stud, 
Just let your collar button fall, 
And ‘neath the bureau watch it seud. 


A dog was advertised to play on a piano 
in a cirens. When the time came for the 
dog to perform he got ona seat and began 
playing. Suddenly a wag in the crowd 
shouted “Rats!” upon which the dog 
bounded off the seat. But the piano kept 
on playing. 


The prospects are that sleeves this 
winter and the coming spring will be 
large as ever, though the slightly droop- 
ing sleeve will be the most in favor. 

For these sleeves there is needed some- 
thing to keep them to the stylish fulness, 
and the best arrangement we know of is 
the “B. W.” Sleeve Distender, made by 
the Weston & Wells Mfg. Co., of Phila- 
delphia, 

These distenders are made of finely- 
tempered braided wire, which will never 
get ont of shape, yet is so flexible that 
there is no trouble putting on the coat 
sleeve. 

There is nothing to bind the arm, and 
no weight added to the sleeve. They are 
so light and so perfectly comfortable, 
that the wearer is entirely unconscious 
of their ence. 

These distenders are covered with cam- 
bric, and are so shaped that they cannot 
be seen throngh any sleeve, and they ean- 
not ent nor injure the most delicate fab- 
ric. They keep the sleeve always per: 
—the effect is very swell and stylish. 
They are fastened to the shoulder and 
armhole seams, and once in place need no 
further attention. By simply pinning or 
stitching them higher up or lower on the 
shoulder, they can be adjusted to bring 
the fulness exactly where desired. 


“ Paw,” said the small boy, “‘is fishing 
the one thing that most men live for?” 
“Certainly not, Tommy.” 


* Are all girls sweet when they grada- | 


ate?” 

“‘Why, there may be exceptions. 

“Do they invariably write foolishness 
in their ess: 

“No.” 

“Do boys that go to college forget 
everything they ever learned except how 
to row a boat and play football?” 

* Of course not.” 

The youngster shook his head sadly and 
said: 

“I guess you needn’t bring me home 
any more of these comic papers. I’n kind 
of losing faith in them.”— Washington 
Star. 


Small Boy—“ Papa, what is a self-made 
man?” 

Papa—‘‘A self-made man, my boy, is 
one who is. always described as having 
commenced life asa bootblack or an office 
boy, while the rest of us ordinary mortals 
began this world as howling infants.” 


CASH FOR YOUR SPARE TIM 


2 
Women who crochet and have few hours spare tim) 
ean get Work to do mt home to occupy their spare tine 
profitably. Address L, WHITE & 00., 209 StateSt., Chicago. 
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FLESH_ 


-.. - REDUCED. 


Dr. Edison’s Famous Obesity Pills, 
Salt and Bands Take Offa 
Pound a Day, 


DR, EDISON'S OBESITY REDUCING COMPOUND 
WILL MAKE YOU THIN AND WELL. 


Dr. Eilison’s Obesity Fruit Salt Takes Off Fat and 
is @ Delightful, Champagne-Like; Warm Weather 
Beverage. His Bands give Comfort and Health. 


“DR. EDISON'S OBESITY 

TREATMENT will reduce. a 

FLESHY NECK, BUST, CHIN, 

OR_ FACE, or SHOULDERS 

or HIPS or ABDOMEN with- 

out reduction where there is no 

sarplug fat. THE SKIN CON- 

TRACTS TO ITS NORMAL 

TENSION, and covers the parts WITHOUT WRIN- 
KLES or other evidences of former enlargement.” 

Mrs. Lucy Sione Menard in Woman's World. 


Mrs. Marian Hamlin De Koven, author of + Girls 
and Women,“ Lectures on Woman's Possibilities,” 

| ete., writes thus from her study at her beautiful 

| South Side (Chicago) residence: “ Dr. Chambers 

| preseribed Dr, Edison's Obesity Pills and Salt for 

| me and I have taken them faithfully nine weeks and 
they have relieved me of 8f pounds of hot, heavy, 
and unhealthy fat and made me feel beiter and 
stronger.” 


Zelma Venderlip Strong, Park Ave., mear East 
6th St., New York, writes: “In six weeks Dr. 
Edison's Pills and Salt reduced me 40 pounds. My 
sister, Mrs. Tillie Vanderlip Sprague, of Yonkers, 
took Dr, Edison's Pills and Salt and was reduced 81 
pounds in 5 weeks.” 


Mrs. Bertha Simms Truesdell, Michigan Ave., near 

goth St., Chicago, writes: “Dr. Edison's Obesity 

| Pills and Sait reduced my weight 33 pounds, Im- 

proved my bust and shoulders, and cured my heart 
trouble, I attained these results in six weeks.”” 


| 
| Capt. Thomas Strange is prominent in connection 
| 
{ 


with Hndson River naviganon. Writing from his 

home in Yonkers, N. Y., he says: “ [have worn one 

of Dr. Edison's Obesity Bands 46 

reduced my weight 23 sand 
| smaller around my abdomen.” 


| Dr, Edison's Obesity and peor, Bands (see 
cut above) should be used Ing, y men and women; 
| his Supporting Band by all women ina weak condt- 
| tion, Mend for measuring Wank, 

Obesity Fruit Salt, $1.00 per bottle. Obesity Pills, 
| $1.50 a bottle, or three Bottles for $4.00, enough for 
| One treatment. The Bands cost $2.50'each up to 

86 ins.; add 10¢, for each additional inch. 


CORSETS. Loring & Co. manufacture obesity 
and regular corsets to order, and guarantee satis- 
faction. Fleshy ladies can have corsets made six 
| or eight inches longer than usual over the back and 
hips. Riding and Bicycling Corsets a specialty. 
Send for measuring blank. it and comfort guar- 
anteed, 


days, and it has 
le me 9 inches 


DR. EDISON’S 
| Obesity Reducing Compound, 


| Most PowERFvL, SixeLz Ozestry Remepy. 

| _ “Fat folks who want vegetable remedies in liquid 

| form welcome DR. EDISON'S OBESITY REDUC- 

| ING COMPOUND, and testify to the rapid and 
agreeable manner in which it has made them thin 
and healthy."—Dr. Robt, Lee Shrady in the Central 

Medical Age. . 


Ellen Stanley Wayman, Brighton Ave., near How/ 
ard Ave., Boston, writ “T have now been tak- 
ing Dr. Edison's Obesity Reducing Compound just 
five weeks. It has greatly improved my figure and 
health and has rid me of pounds surplus fat, 
moeily on hips and abdomen. 


PRICE OF COXIPOUN D—Two months’ 
treatment, $8.00, seut prepaid anywhere in the 
U.S. No printing om envelopes. Orders filled 
promptly. Send for pamphlet. 


BORING & CO., 


3 Hamilton PL, Parlor S, - BOSTON. 
| 42 W. 22d St., Parlor D, - NEW YORK. 
115 State St., ParlorM, - CHICAGO. 


When writing to Advertisers please montion the ‘STANDARD '" DELINEATOR. 


THE 


BLUMAUER PRINTING CO., 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 
133 Crosby Street, New York City. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to, 


See ere 
E.C. MORRIS SAFE co, 


Successors to E. C. MORRIS & co. 
CAPITAL, $250,000. 
64 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass, 


FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES, 


EANK VAULTS and DEPOSIT WORK of all 

is. 

We have the largést and best equipped factory in 
orld. 


Se w 
Py and estimates given at short notice. 


GILDERSLEEVE Press. 


FineBook, Job and Mercantile Printing. 


PRINTERS FOR THE TRADE. 
CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 


17 to 27 Vandewater St., NEW YORK, 


MAIL OxbDERS PRoMPriy Hxecurep 
« 


—-—— es 
RAISBEGK ELEGTROTYPE ¢0., 


24-26 Vandewater St., 
NEW YORK, 


: 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


. ee 


Whes writing to advertisers please mention the “STANDARD 


“STANDARD” DELINEATOR. | NovemBer, 1895, 


The Blush Rose. 


Love went roaming one summer day, 
Within a garden he chose to stray. 


Under a swaying rose-tree near, 
A maiden slept and knew no fear. 


The blossoms above were not more white 
Than her fair bosom—naked quite 


To lo rapt gaze; one dimpled arm 
Pillowed her head, and the mystic charm 


le expen starving. 
Nosickness, Send 4 cents for a samp: 
and full particulars in a plain envelope. 
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That innocence knows gave to her face 
A beauty greater than Love can trace. 


“* Love's place is here,” and bending low, 
He kissed her fair form, white as snow. 
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A blush, suffusing cheek and brow, 
Steals swiftly over the maiden now, 


And a feeling never known before 
Enters her young heart's inmost core. 


Innocence gazes in mute alarm, 
And steals away while the blush is warm. 


“This blush is mine—not Love's,” she 
said, 


Another moment and she had fled. 


Passing, she touched the 
They 


roses near; 
elt the power of her sweet fear, 


And the blush she carried away that hour 
Fell on them with a secret power. 
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FINE BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
Printers of the Home and Country Magazine. 
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BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS’ USE, 


61 Ann Street, New York. | 
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as will be seen by 


comparing the prices of patterns illustrated in our Fall publications with those in our publica- 
The Reduction has been from 5 cts. to 25 cts. on each pattern, — While 


A‘ Standard Patterns, since August 1st, 1895, have been greatly reduced in price, 


tions of previous date. 


the average -e of Standard Patterns is about 15 cts., some of our patterns sell at 5 cts., while ethers are 


25 cts.—our highest price. 


will remain, as they have been, the. most 


The Standard Patterns stylish, up to date, best fitting. They will 


anna = save time and money, because they require 


no tedious refitting—as others do—and there is no needless waste of material—as in others. It now takes 
to supply the demand. No _better proof of their universal popularity 


six millions a year—20,000 a day 
reliable in every respect, and the lowest in price. 


is needed. The Standard Patterns are absolutely 
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ARNED by past experience with scoundrels of both sexes, the Standard Fashion Co. begs léayeto 
notify its patrons that all authorized canvassers for the « STANDARD” DELINEATOR and 


the LADIES’ STANDARD MAGAZINE will be provided with bound Subscription Books containing 
receipts, of which the annexed are reduced facsimiles 
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aopress: __ STANDARD FASHION COMPANY. appress: STANDARD FASHION COMPANY. 
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